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New HUDSON “37” 


Furnished Complete—No Extras to 
Buy. $1875, f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Engineers 


lew Car 


All that is known in motor car design is embodied in the experience of the 


HUDSON engineering board. 


These men had a hand in the construction of over 


200,000 automobiles of 97 well-known makes. 


There are men on this board from every automobile building nation—Ger- 
many, France, England, America, Austria, Hungary, Italy and Belgium. In con- 
structing their latest model, they worked under the direction of Howard E. Coffin, 


America’s foremost designer. 


It is the four-cylinder masterpiece of the largest engineering board 
in the automobile industry. 

Howard F. Coffin built six famous cars, more than any other 
engineer. He never created a failure. He has always led in four-cyl- 
inder construction. Yet even he could not have conceived so remarkable 
a motor car as has this great body of experts by combining their ideas. 

They have built a simple car, one with several hundred fewer parts 
than the others in its class and sim- 


Three buttons on the dash control the head, tail, side and dash 
lights. 


The Most Beautiful 1913 Car 


Motorists have termed the New HUDSON “37” “the most beau- 
tiful 1913 car.”’ Its long, handsome, sweeping lines and its American- 
ized European body construction, make the New HUDSON “37” a 

car that men who last year bought 


plicity is the keynote to low up- 
keep. You have noticed this if 
you have ever owned a car of com- 


plicated design. 


New HUDSON “37” 


$5,000 and $6,000 cars are proud 
to own. 


In comfort the HUDSON is 


supreme. Its 12-inch Turkish type 


In any automobile, the design 
of which is not well balanced, rods, wires and supports are necessary. 
These things need attention and constant adjustment. “That takes 
repairmen’s time. It costs money. This simple car has none of these. 


A Dust Proof Car 


These engineers have built an automobile that is fortified against 
the most ruinous element a motor car must face—dust. 

Dust, dirt and grit work their way in through the valves of the 
average motor car, eat into the bearings and shorten the life of the 
motor—the very heart of an automobile. 

But these engineers have enclosed the valves, valve mechanism and 
all moving parts, making them impregnable to the ruin of dust, dirt 
and grit. “They have built a dust proof car. 


Electrically Self-Cranked 
Electric Lighted 


There is nothing in the operation of the car that cannot be accom- 
plished from the driver’s seat. You press a button to crank the engine. 
The electric Delco self-cranking system has an electric motor, the 
transmission of which meshes with the cogs of the HUDSON’S fly- 
wheel, a positive self-cranking method. 

In addition, when the engine is running, it generates electric cur- 
rent which is stored in a battery to be used for lighting at night and 
in starting the car. 


upholstery, over three-quarter ellip- 
tic springs, makes the car so remarkably easy riding that this fact alone 
has decided many sales in its favor. 
The large, roomy tonneau and the ease of entering the car are 
other features appreciated by the wise motorist. 


It Is a Proved Car 


When the engineering board of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany had designed the HUDSON “37” it was placed in the hands 
He worked it out over 20,000 miles 
His course consisted of the worst roads he could find 


of a racing driver to test the car. 
at train speeds. 
in ten states, the Allegheny Mountains and Southern Canada. 

The battering which he gave the car was the equivalent of 40,000 
miles service in the hands of the average owner or four years’ aver- 
age use. 

When he finished the tests, not a single change from the basic 
design decided upon by these experts was made. The car was then pub- 
licly announced, for from an engineering standpoint it was perfected. 

You cannot gain an adequate appreciation of the New HUDSON 
“37” from what we have said here. Its extraordinary beauty, com- 
fort and the correctness of its mechanical design can only become 
known to you through a personal investigation and inspection of the car. 

Go see it today at the nearest HUDSON dealer’s. If you do not 
know his address, write us and we will put you in touch with him. 


May we hear from you at once? Write today. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7587 Jefferson Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
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The principle 
Y ag that led us to apply 
Goodrich Unit Molded Con- 
struction to our making of the 
first American clincher tire is as 
sound today as it was then. It- has 
- never been changed. There are forty- 
: three years of knowledge of and experience in 
aa =—Ss rubber manufacturing in every Goodrich Tire. 


Ne Automobile Makers Show You the 
1] Advantage in Goodrich Tires 


Big, reputable, highly-successful car builders persist in using 
G ich Tires year after year. 


' Their reason is your reason—service with the fewest possible strings 
tied to it. Goodrich Tires go on 175,000 of these new cars of 
1918 as pegular equipment. They have been so used on many of 

these as continuously for over fifteen years. 


Armleder Fiat Marmon Oldsmobile Rauch & Lang 
Auburn Ford Mason Overland Russell 
Cadillac H Michigan Palace 
Columbus Moline Patterson Stanley ‘ 
| Crawford Lenox Peerless 
Dorrie Netonal Pope 
a Marion Premier Winton 
Stevens-Duryea 
| Goodrich 
Best in the Long Run 
( Made as a Unit Wears as a Unit 


Goodrich Tires are built from back- 
te trend The Javerd Unit Molded means unit wear. The thick, 


strips of pure rubber, the thick, tough 

tread which wears and wears on country blended right in with the body, and that’s 

roads and city streets—are made into why Goodrich treads don’t strip and peel. 

one unified tire-in a single vulcanization, Also that’s why Goodrich Tires wear uni- 

which intensifies the durability and puts formly. There is no unevenness or uncere 
life and ginger into the tire itself. tainty of quality in them. 


Whatever car you buy or own will be equipped with 
Goodrich Tires if you them 


; If you are buying a new car insist upon Goodrich Tires for it. If your car needs new tires, you 
cannot ask a stronger argument than the equipment of practically half 1913’s output with 
- Goodrich Tires. Your dealer will supply you with the Goodrich American Clincher, 


f Goodrich Quick Detachable, Goodrich Straight Bead, Goodrich Safety Tread: or 
whatever Goodrich tire is best for your use. 


Write for our free folders telling you how to avoid the common tire injestes and 
prolong the life and service of your tires. 


“Akron, Ohio 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


American Agriculturist 
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The Importance of 
a Powerful Motor 


S the motor is the most important part ofa car, it | 
is safe toassume that you can judge a car by the © 
performance of its motor. Therefore, be guide 
ed and informed by the following information. 

Every practical farmer knows the value of a good : 
motor in an automobile. He knows, too, from expere 
ience, what constitutes a good motor and what is ex- 
pected of it. He wants power, economy and silence: 

The motor is the most expensive single unit of the- 
Overland car. Ithasa4" bore anda4%’ stroke. Itis 
the most efficient 30 horsepower motor made. We say 
eicient for it has, by demonstration in tens of thousands 
of cars, proven to be the best for your specific purposes.. 

It is exceptionally operate—using less 


Au Overland motorg ere by Overland men— 
made by Overland m made in Overland factories. 
We wili build 40,000 motors this year. No other automo- fuel per mile than any other motor of equal size. 


How Overland motors are made 
It is remarkably powerful, developing forty to fifty 


bile manufacturer will build as many of thistype. Thatis 
why we can build them better, and for less cost. We em- 


_ thesame bore and stroke. 


Following are a few of the most impertant facts about 
the Overland motor, 

Cylinders have large water-jackets and are cast singly, in- 
creasing cooling efficiency with the advantage of being able 


to replace a sing\e cylinder at low cost should ana 


occur. The crank shaft and connecting rods and ali other 
forgings are of high carbon manganese steel. 

Ali beirings, cylinders, pistons and rings are ground to 
accurate and tested smoothness, insuring long life, freedom 
from wear and positive compression, 

All the wearing surfaces of the valves are ground to a one- 
thousandth part of aninch. Owing to their peculiar design 
and latge size they enable the motor to develop at least fif- 
teen per cent more horsepower than any other motor of 
* The cam shafts are drop-forged (in our own drop-forge 
plant, which is the jargest in the industry) oil-treated and 
ease-hardened. They are ground and machined automatic- 
ally, insuring positive accuracy in the relative position 

one cam to another. 

Thisi’ the only car of its class provided with a five-bearing 
erank shaft, This crank shaft is drop-forged from one piece 
of carbon mangenese steel and rotates in five bearings of un- 
seually liberal size insuring quietness and extreme long 


The orank cases are cast in two sections, of the finest grade 
of aluminum alloy attainable—and cast in our own foundry. 
No other motor in the world is given a more severe test 
and thorough inspection, The engine is belted up for two 
hours, and driven by other than its own power te limber 


miles an hour with ease; and over your kind of roads, 
without eating up an unnecessary and costly quantity 
of gasoline. 

It is the only motor of its size made with a five 
bearing crankshaft which makes for real smoothness, 
silence and ease when in operation. This feature is 


oe | found on very high priced cars. ° 
e t 


isremarkably simple. Itis practically frictionless, 
Requires no coaxing or continual adjusting. In fact, 
you seldom have.to lift the hood. Is always obedient. 


And the self-starting feature adds the final touch of — 


rfection. Just throw a little lever and you’re off. 
our daughter can start, operate and drive an Overland 
as well and as easily as you can. It will always start in 


bitter cold and freezing weather as quickly as in the . 


summer—by just switching the little lever on the dash. 

So we ask you to judge the exceptional value of this 
car by the exceptional efficiency of its motor. 

This big, powerful, comfortable touring car costs 
you 30% less than any other similar car made. 

We have some very interesting books we would like 


it up so that it will start easily. ‘Then it is put onto the 


to send you. They arefree. Writeus fora set today. 
Please address Dept. 54 


and run from 8 to 16 hours under ite own power. 


ploy the most skilled motor builders in America. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


F. O. B. Toledo $ O. B. Tolede | 
Completely Completely 
Equipped Equippe 
Self-starter Remy Magneto. 
30 Horsepower Warner 
Speedometer 
ouring 
ooh Mohair Top and 
eg Clear Vision, Rain 
Timken Bearings Vision Wi : 
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Growing the Perfect Potato 


- ODAY we are emphasizing the 
| perfect potato, writes Samuel 


Frazer of Livingston county, . 


N Y. What is it? What do the 

people want? What will they pay 

the most for? This perfect, potato 
must be between four and 12 ounces in weight. It 
must be clean, smooth, free from disease, preferably 
an elongated oval in shape with shallow eyes and 
of good quality. And good qudlity does not neces- 
sarily mean a high starch content. Flavor counts. 
Flavor is the result of the work of a number of’ 
factors. First, the most important of these is the 
inherent flavor in the variety. Some varieties, such 
as Dakota Red, Peerless and American Giant, are 
poor in flavor; others, such as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Carman No 3, Irish Cobbler and a number of others 
are high in flavor.’ In other’words, these are the 
varieties which you would select if you were going 
to sel] the potatoes direct to the housewife yourself 
and were going back there from day to day. On the 
other hand, the man who is going to sell by the 
car lot and does not care for anything but yield 
would not consider quality. The soil typ® and its 
condition are important factors in affecting quality. 
If the potato is in good land, well supplied with 
orgunic matter, and, by good land for potatoes we 
mean sandy loam, and has an adequate and continu- 
ous water supply throughout the growing season, it 


will be of good quality, or as good quality as the 
variety can produce. 

Fertilizer affects quality. It has usually been 
considered a very good mixture to apply about 100 
pounds nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 400 
to 600 pounds of acid phosphate and 100 pounds 
muriate of potash an acre. If these can be used to 
supplement about six to 10 tons of manure an acre 
we shall probably get satisfactory results. The 
Tmuriate of potash is better applied three months 
before planting. In all probability the sulphur 
which is contained in acid phosphate in the form of 
gypsum is an important factor; and we want to get 
away from this idea of feeling that it is the nitrogen 
or phosphoric acid or potash which is the important 
factor in any fertilizer. It will probably be found 
that it is the form of combination which is impor- 
tant, and that when the mixture does well all we 
can say is that a mixture of perhaps nitrate of soda, 
acid phosphate and muriafe of potash was found to 
be better or poorer than a mixture of certain other 
ingredients. In other words, a 4-8-10 fertilizer of 
one compounding may be better than a 4-8-10 of 
another. When it is ascertained that a certain com- 
bination of fertilizer ingredients gives satisfactory 
returns it is wise to adhere closely to them. 

There is no call for colored skinned potatoes. 
They must b@ all white and the flesh must cook 
white. Commercially all the work [To Page 302.] 
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germination, writes 
Cc. P. Bull of Minne- 

sota, for. this magazine, a 
bulk test is easiest made 
by counting out 100 ker- 
nels just as they come 
from the sample. Place 
these on a cloth which 
has been previously 
thoroughly wet and 
spread on an ordinary 
plate. Put another wet 
cloth over the kernels 
and then invert another 
plate, thus making a closed apartment for 
the seeds. 

This germination should then be placed in 
a moderately warm room, the cloth kept wet 
and watched. When from four to seven days 
have passed the final observation should be 
made. The number of seeds not germinated 
recorded, the number of sprouted seeds with 
weak growth recorded, and the general 
appearance of -all sprouted seeds should be 
observed. A correct estimate of the value of 
the seed can in this way be made. Let it be 
thoroughly understood that there are 3638 
hills in every acre when planted in check 
Tows 314 feet each way. With three stalks 
per hill there are 10,914 stalks when the 
stand is perfect. If then the seed does not 
germinate perfectly there is a decrease of 109 
stalks per acre for each one per hundred 
(one seed in each 100) that does not grow. 

’ Arrangs the ears in some manner, so that 
each can be numbered, or otherwise followed 
through; then they 
are ready for testing. 
A tester may be made 
by anybody with a 
saw, hammer, a few 
nails and boards. The 
dimensions for an 100- 
ear tester are about 
2x2 feet and 4 to 6 
inches deep. Fill this 
box to within 1 inch 
of the top with saw- 
dust, sand or some 
such substance that 
will hold moisture; 
take a piece of cotton 
cloth the size of the 
box and work off 
(with a soft, black 
lead pencil) 2-inch 
squares, numbering 
the squares 1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-10, etc. Now 
spread this cloth over 
the box and wet the 
whole down thor- 
oughly. Then place 
the box handy to the 
ears and begin taking 
out kernels to place 
fin the squares. Place 
the kernels from ear 
No 1 in square No 1, 
ear No 2 in'square No 
2, ete. 

In taking out the 
kernels use a jack- 
knife and pry out the 
kernels sidewise. 
Take three on one 
side from the base, 
middle and tip, not 


ie testin™ seed corn for 


14 inch of sawdust or sand, covering with sur- 
plus cloth. Now wet this top part thoroughly 
and the tester is ready to do its work. 

Place it in a moderately warm room and 
leave for at least five days, or better, seven. 
Then roll back the cover cloth carefully, to 
keep the kernels in place. Commence at 
square No 1 and observe. When any square 
shows only eight or less of the 10 seeds 
sprouted, take the ear from which they came 
and discard it. If only nine seeds sprouted 
save them as 90% seed; when 10 sprouted, 
save as 100% seed. If, however, only’ nine 
germinate and the germination is slow or 
weak, the corresponding ear should not be 
saved. 

With this sort of a test every farmer has 
a chance to discard those ears which will not 
produce and to save only the strongest and 
best. This is not guesswork. It is selecting 
the best just as in live stock raising, viz, only 
the best are saved. When the farmer plants 


using the extreme 
butt or tip kernels. 


seed tested in this manner 
he is certain of the best 
possible results. The 
stand should be at least 
98 perfect. We can’t 
say 100% perfect, for in 
the field there are al- 
ways some plants or 
hills that are injured 
after they have gotten far 
enough along to spread 
leaves. The single ear 
test is the only right way. 
It is the sure way. Much 
1913 seed corn is below 
the average in quality. 
The man who tests each ear is the only one 
who can count himself lucky in this highly 
important work of seeing to it the seed ‘corn 
has satisfactory germinating qualities. 


TESTING SEED CORN IS EASY 


Perhaps some boy who was assigned the 


disagreeable job of replanting corn remem- ., 


bered it when he grew up, and first thought 
of testing the seed before planting. Whoever 
thought of it first, a good many farmers have 
found that it pays and are doing it regularly. 
The same amount of cultivation will do the 
work for a perfect stand as well as for an 
imperfect one. A vacant hill is loafing on 
the job and not making its share of the year’s 
profits: 

The whole principle of the germination 
test is to take a certain number of kernels, 
usually six, from each ear, picking them from 
\ different parts of the 

ear so as to get a rep- 

resentative sample. 

Then when these ker- 


where to sprout they 
will show what is in 
them. If every ker- 
nel puts out a fine, 
husky sprout in three 
or four days, it’s a 
pretty sure indication 
that the ear is 
healthy. If some of 
the sprouts are weak, 
and if some. of. the 
kernels do not grow 
at all, the ear that 
they came from 
should be a candidate 
for the hogpen and 
should never be used 
for seed. 

A great many 
schemes have been 
used for this testing, 
and most of them are 
fairly successful. 
Some tests made at 
the Iowa station seem 
to indicate that the 
homemade tester 
does better work than 
the manufattured 
one. Sometimes an 


work, does good serv- 
ice as a tester. Sam 
Jordan, the Missouri 
corn man, devised the 
system of using an 
egg ‘case for a tester. 
The squares are al- 
ready marked off by 


Then from the oppo- 
site side and half way 
between these three 
take two from the 
other quarters, thus 
making 10 kernels in 
ali. When the squares 
been filled 
spread over another 
cloth, which is twice 
as long as the box, 
and spread on about 


SOMETHING DOING HERE | 
PLANS BusHets To THEACRE*- 
: Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow. 


the pasteboard and a 
layer can be filled 
with damp sand or 
sawdust. 

Nothing is any bet- 
ter for the work than 
a flat sand tray about 
2 or 3 inches. deep, 
leveled down and 
marked off with 
strings stretched 
across the top 


nels are put some-. 


incubator, if not at . 
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like corn, sweet potatoes, 


HEN the editor started 
W his garden two years 

ago, he fully expected 
some uphill work. The soil 
was not ideal, not of typical 
garden character; but we 
wanted it near the house. It’s location led us 
to choose this particular spot. It was but a 
few steps from the back door and we have a 
good view from one of the piazzas. You see 
we Want not only good garden things to eat, 
but we want to see them grow. I have had a 
good deal of experience with gardens, and I 
knew that if the garden spirit were present, 
the soil could be made right. I knew that 
with stable manure, chemicals, drainage, 
liming and deep tillage practically any kind 
of soil could be made attractive to vegetable 
crops. We expected slow work at the start, 
because, as I have said, this particular piece 
of land was badly run-down, and, so far as f 
know, had been given over for years to mow- 
ings and field crops. There is no doubt about 
its sad condition and it had not had much 
nourishing care. Here and there stones and 
depleted spots were in evidence. Some of the 
stones were removed, geveral loads of them, 
yet there are still stones; and gradually, with 
the aid of the plow and 
harrow, these, as they be- 
come exposed, will be 
removed. 

At the lower end there 
was a wet spot, but drain- 
age fixed it. We actually 
tried some dynamite and 
blew a ditch so deep and 
perfect that there has 
been no difficulty from 
that day to this. Our first 
season, even under trying 
circumstances, was satis- 
factory. This was the 
case, even though that 
year it was extremely dry. 
We had not only an abun- 
dance of ordinary vege- 
tables, but other things, 


melons, carrots, turnips 
and parsnips, which were 
produced in abundance. 
Down on the iower side, 
where the wet spot was 
conspicuous, we tried 
some celery. Our only ~ 
trouble that first year was 
we didn’t grow enough. 
The soil was black, and 
proved to be ideal for cel- 
ery. Last year, the sec- 
ond season, we set out 
over a thousand plants. 
Some of these were set 
very early; consequently, 
we actually had celery al- 
most as soon as this crop 
is planted in many gar- 
dens. We have had a 
continuous supply all 
through the fall and win- 
ter, and looking over the 


books, I find that several i sags 


Well Conditioned Field of Boston Lettuce 


dollars’ worth of these 


savory plants were sold. I aim to grow every 


important garden plant. Not only this, but 
I aim to include some of the unusual ones, 
and even go so far as to raise what in other 
sections are field crops. For instance, we had 
out this past summer several rows of peanuts. 
These were a novelty to our section, and while 
in size they were not as large as our southern 
friends are able to grow, they did make up in 
quality. I never’ ate a sweeter peanut than 
those we raised this year. They have been 
almost a daily food with us all winter, It is 
surprising how delightful some of these good 
things are and how easily they can be grown 
if one will but seek the method best adapted 
to. his particular location. Many farmers 
think that peanuts are a strictly southern 
crop. They are, .indeed, a great southern 
crop. But if given any sort of a chance they 
will do well in the northern states, and they 
will grow to maturity. The smaller varieties, 
like the Spanish peanuts, are preferable in 
the northern states.. 

The drouth struck us at the time we planted 
the sunflowers. We planted several rows of 


these. There is something about these sturdy, 


rugged plants that appeals to me, and I was 
determined to have them for their majesty 


and beauty, but, of course, the important idea 
was, | wanted an abundance of sunflower seed 
for the chickens during the winter season. 
The weather was so dry at this time that 
many hills did not make their appearance. 
Later on, however, when the refreshing fains 
were more abundant, they grew so quickly 
as actually to catch up with the season. An 
early frost caught some before they bad fully 
matured, yet we had quite an abundance for 
the poultry. Another year I shall try to get 
the sunflowers out a little earlier. For one 
thing, I shall no longer fear about their reach- 
ing maturity. 

We plan to have several plantings of sweet 
corn. For early, we choose our variety. 
Golden Bantam and Catawba are selected and 
both are excellent. Either will bring a del- 
icate dish to the table early in the summer. 
For later use we use larger. varieties, like 
Country Gentleman. I always plan to have 
some for sale. There is always a demand for 
sweet corn late in the season, and we, like 
many others, in a small way look for this 
market. Our melons did not do as well this 
year as last. They were planted a bit too 
late, and the early frost caught them. 
However, we did have all we wanted to eat 
for some weeks of both 
muskmelons and water- 
melons. Quite a few had 
already been disposed of 
when the frost closed up 
the activities with these 
crops. Our potato crop 
was better than we sup- 
posed it would be, the 
best we have yet raised in 
this garden. I account 
for this in the careful way 
they were planted and 
cultivated and sprayed. I 
had tried the lime-sulphur 
spray the year before and 
found it unsuitable to po- 
tatoes and very unsat- 
isfactory. Consequently, 
this year I resorted soiely 
to the old reliable bor- 
deaux mixture. I am con- 
fident that although the 
early part of the season 
was dry and hot, the life 
of the potato plants was 
prolonged because of the 
spray given. 

All in all, we had a very 
satisfactory garden; not 
what we expect it will be 
in time, but fully as good 
as the cohdition of soil, 
season and other circum- 
stances would permit. Al- 
ready we are making our 
garden plans for the third 
season. Some manure is 
now being applied. The 
land will be plowed when 
the soil is in condition, 
and the plow will be 
struck down a bit deeper 
than it was sent last year. 
We want a good, deep 

[To Page 300] 
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Market That Makes for Better Living 


Progressive Farmers Rent Stalls at Nominal Prices in Reading Terminal Market~-Sell Wholesale or Retail—Place Sur- 
plus Produce in Cold Storage, Thus Avoiding Bad Losses and Insuring Good Profits--Majority of 
- Farmers, However, Behind Time in Grading and Packing for City Trade--By M. G. Kains 


HEN farmers, wholesal- 
ers and retailers work 
more together than 

they now do it will be better 
for all concerned,” said George 
H. McKay, superintendent of 
the Reading terminal market, when I visited 
him recently in Philadelphia. ‘Here is the 
proof that it can be done! This market, 300x 
260 feet, or nearly two acres, contains 820 
stalls 6x8 feet occupied by farmers, retailers 
and wholesalers, and all working without any 
friction.”’ 

The majority of the stalls, I learned, are 
rented to bona-fide farmers, because this is 
primarily a farmers’ market. There are vary- 
ing rentals. Farimers pay $5 a month. They 
sell only the produce from their own farms, 
There is also a goodly sprinkling of farm 
dealers, men who sell not only their own ani- 
mals but other live stock they buy and feed. 
They pay $8.50 a month for stalls. Farm 
dealers, men who buy produce from their 
neighbors, pay $7 a month. The farmers are 
held strietly to their own lines’ of produce; 
they are not permitted to buy produce whole- 
sale in the city and sell at retail in the mar- 
ket, thus competing unfairly with the city 
renters, who have to pay $13.75 to $17.50 a 
month for their stalls. 

“Only those people who have had expe- 
rience,”” said Mr McKay, “‘know what a bless- 
ing this market has been to farmers. For- 
merly the city people would put off their mar- 
keting until late in the day, so as to take 
advantage of the farmers who were impatient 
to get home and would be forced to sell at a 
sacrifice. The result was that farmers actu- 
ally lost meney on perishable products they 
brought to Philadelphia. Now this has 
changed. When the farmer wants to go he 
puts his products in our cold storage over- 
night, or for a longer time, and sells it when 
he gets ready. Yes, and at good prices, 
because the Reading terminal market never 
‘breaks,’ and is never too high.” 


Wholesale and Retail Days 
The market opéns at I a m each week day 


and closes at 5 p m, except on Tuesdays and 


‘dealers after 12 o’clock noon. 


Fridays, when it remains open until 9 or 10 
o’clock in the evening. On these days the 
farmers may wholesale their goods to retail 
At the same 


‘time they may also sell at retail to small cus- 


‘ness exclusively. 


“Pennsylvania. 


tomers. On all other days they do retail busi- 
Beyond these, there are 
practically no restrictions. Occasionalty where 
a farmer cannot occupy his stall all the year 
around he may, with the consent of the super- 
intendent, sublet for his dull period. Above 
the stalls are neatly-painted signs, giving the 
county, the state and name of the dealer. 
The daily average number of people who visit 
the market is 25,000; on Saturdays there are 
eften 40,000 to 50,000. Usually the stalls are 
all occupied on these days, though some farm- 
ers come one day, some another, depending 
upon the amount and chhracter of produce 
they have to sell. 

Produce reaches the market mainly from 
New Jersey. Delaware and 
Maryland, though some comes also from New 
York, West Virginia, Virginia and Ohio. When 
I visited the warehouse T saw a consignment 
of milk which came all the way from Mich- 
igan! Full cars may come in any train, but 
the principal part of the material comes from 


‘a territory scarcely more than 100 miles dis- 


tant from Philadelphia by the regular produce 
trains of the Reading and the Pennsylvania 
railways. These trains carry refrigerator cars, 
which may be used if desired. Often 10 th 15 
cars a day arrive on these produce trains, 


which reach *Philadelphia about 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

From the depot the produce is promptly 
hauled to the market at a fiat rate of 5 cents 
a package. Empty packages are hauled back 
to the cars free of charge. The service and 
the rates on the steam roads are considered 
satisfactory. Trolleys which haul consider- 
able milk, butter, eggs, etc, within a radius 
of about 30 miles from points not convenient 
to the steam roads, do not give as good serv- 
ice as they should. There is too much break- 
age, bruising and other damage, due to the 
rough handling and jolting of the cars. Then. 
too, the sanitary conditions are not by any 
means perfect. There is*too much dust and 
dirt. Some of the larger farmers and farm 
dealers haul direct from their farms to their 
stalls. Several use auto trucks for this pur- 
pose. One of these men makes a daily haul 
of 50 miles. 


Cold Storage for All 


The cold storage plant, situated beneath 
the market, has a capacity of 450,000 cubic 
feet. This is divided up into many and 
various-sized rooms. The farmers’ sizes have 
floor areas 4x4, 4x6. and 4x8. AITl these are 
8 feet high, The rates charged are 3 cents a 
cubic foot a month, so the smallest farmers’ 
size costs only $3.84 a month. These little 
closets are for small quantities of produce, 
meat, eggs er other perishable material that 
must be sold within a few days or, at most, 
weeks. There are big rooms where large 
quantities of less perishable produce are kept. 
In them apples may be stored for six months 
at 45 cents a barrel, or at 10 cents a month; 
eggs at 30 cents a crate for six months, or 
10 cents a month; butter at % cent a pound 
a month, or 10 cents a package for six months; 
freezing stuff, such as poultry and meat at 
¥% cent a pound a month. These prices include 
handling inside. the market. No storage 
charges are exacted until the produce is 
removed. 

Considerable quantities of produce, espe- 
cially apples, pears, butter, eggs, potatoes, 
roots and cabbage are stored by distant grow- 
ers, to be sold later on commission, either 
inside or outside the market. The grower 
may rent a stall and make his own sales 
wholesale or retail. During the storage period 
the. ollicers of the warehouse examine the 
goods and repert at frequent intervals as to 
conditions. Often a man who has a consider- 
able quantity of produce in store will give 
orders to several commission men to sell 
small quantities. Afterwards he may sell the 
balance through the firm that does best by 
him on the samples. Sometimes he may 
reship. It is not an unusual thing for a 
grower to ship fruit to the storage and at 
the end of several months have it sent back 
to him for local sale. 

At all times this perishable material is 
under the government’s, the state’s and the 
city’s eye; inspectors make frequent visits to 
examine the goods as well as the storage 
warehouse and the market. They report 
upon the sanitary condition of the former and 
the fitness of the latter for food. The mar- 
ket officers always work in harmony with the 
inspectors, who are notified whenever any 
doubtful material is offered for storage. 

What cold storage in this market has meant 
to fruit growers may be seen from the fol- 
lowing instances: A Delaware man who 15 
years ago sold his apples at 15 cents a hamper 
and $1 a barrel to city buyers, in his home 
village placed less than 20 barrels in storage 
as an experiment. Now he rarely stores less 
than 2000 barrels a year. Another man in 
the same neighborhood stores 3500 to 6000. 


So profitable has this storage been that a five- 
mile circle in that part of Delaware has 
stored about 20,000 barrels or more annually 
for five or more years, not counting the early 
apples put in cold storage. 

An Adams county (Pa) grower who used to 
sell his apples in bulk at 30 to 40 cents a 100 
pounds began to store with 15 barrels about 
18 years ago. Now he stores about 3500 bar- 
rels a year. Other apples from his neighbor- 
hood bring the Adams county total up to 7000 
barrels a year. A total of 30,000 to 35,000 
barrels of apples from various states is stored 
in the terminal warehouse. Nearly all of 
these are stored by the growers. This all 
had its inception in little trial storings, such 
as those mentioned. In all about 125 men 
annually place apples and pears in the stor- 
age, some as small quantities as 10 barrels. 

But let us look at some still more strik- 
ing instances. In the fall of 1911 a New Jer- 
sey pear grower stored 16,000 hampers of 
Kieffer pears grown in his own orchards. 
When placed in the cold such pears were 
selling at 25 to 30 cents a hamper. Storage 
charges were 20 cents a hamper. The fruit 
was sold mostly in New York, at prices vary- 
ing from 90 cents to $1.25. After deducting 
all charges this grower more than doubled 
his money. A Pennsylvania grower who useg 
flour barrels in which to store his apples 
retails the fruit in his market stall at an 
average price of 50 cents a peck, or $8 a 
barrel. His storage charge is only 75 cents 
a barrel for the season. Still another farmer 
évho rents a stall sold 10,000 barrels of apples 
in six months. The amount of space he used 
was only 32x8 feet. 


Cold Storage Farmer’s Friend 


“Cold storage,” said Mr McKay, “is cer- 
tainly the greatest friend the farmer has. And 
it is just as much a friend to the wholesaler 
the retailer and the consumer. Every onct: 
in a while I give a little talk at some farm- 
ers’ meeting. Usually I make enough impres- 
sion to get a couple of farmers to stop giving 
away their produce or letting it rot and try 
the market or the storage. At one place they 
were giving fairly good fruit away in bulk 
at about 35 cents a 100 pounds, but I got them 
to pack some*boxes and barrels with the best 
they had and send therm: to me. The fruit 
was kept 60 to 90 days and then sold at $2 
to $2.50 a box and $5 to $5.50 a barrel. And 
now, do you know, taose farmers are begin- 
ning to think there-ig money in farm produce 
properly handled. 

“The Chesapeake, peninsula and South Jer- 
sey are truly garden spots for fruit and truck, 
besides being natural poultry yards. But the 
farmers down there are not up to date when 
it comes to- packing and marketing. They do 
not keep posted as to what peeple demand. 
It is hard work to teach them modern meth- 
ods. They should get out and study the mar- 
kets with their own eyes and see what kind 
of goods are wanted and how these are packed 
and sold. 

Hundreds of families have benefited because 
the market, especially the storage feature, 
over and over again has meant all the differ- 
ence between a good profit and a bad loss. 
Mr MeKay points not only to individuals, but 
whole communities that have developed a bet- 
ter form of living since they began disposing 
of their produce through this market. These 
people now have all the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of modern._civilization and may 
truly be said to be enjoying life. It is to be 
hoped that the number of such markets may 
be yery considerably increased, so that larger 
and larger numbers of people may benefit 
thereby 
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Vicissitudes of Truck Growing 


Experiences in Growing Celery, Onions and Lettuce on Muck—Factors That Eat Up Profits—-Untimely Banking Fatal 
. to Celery---Insects Ruin Onion Prospects---Frost Wipes Out Lettuce--Prices Often Low--Address 
Before New York Agricultural Society-By W. W. Ware of Genesee County, New York 


into partnership with 

W. L. Bonney of Bata- 
via. Since then we have 
been known as the firm of 
Bonney & Ware. We began 
clearing a piece of swamp land consisting of 
75 acres, draining and clearing what we could 
each. year, until at present we have about 50 
acres under cultivation. 

There is probably no soil that produces as 
many weeds as the muck soil.. Weeds of 
every kind, known and unknown to man, are 
found to thrive luxuriantly on muck soil, 
especially on that of Bonney & Ware. We 
have the reputation of keeping our crops 
very clean and free from weeds, and that is 
where the main cost of our crops comes in, 
for we cannot afford to allow the weeds to 
consume the plant food we feed the-growing 
crop through tons of fertilizer used each year. 

I have often been askew which crop was 
paying us best, and which cost the most to 
grow. We have never kept a separate account 
of each crop grown, and are not abie to give 
correct answers. However, since making my 
estimates for this article, I find that the cost 
of each an acre does not vary as much as one 
might think. In growing celery we will esti- 
mate the expense of an acre as follows: 


T's years ago I entered 


Cost of Acre of Celery 


Plowing and fitting ........ $6.50 
Sowing seed and growing plants.... 10.00 
Weeding and -hoeing ............. 8.00 
Cultivating and banking ....... 
200 crates for packing celery........ 30.00 
Drawing to car and loading..... i$ 5.00 


About 20,000 piants are set on an acre. Of 
these easily 2000 either fail to grow, or else 
make what the celery man calls “‘pups’’ or 
“fillers.”” These are put in and not counted, 
thus leaving 18,000 heads or plants for which 
the. average price paid the grower is about 
18 .cents a dozen, or 1% cents a head. 
Bighteen thousand heads at this price 


would give the grower $270 less the cost of 
growing, $154.50, leaving $115.50 an acre. 
This does not figure out unfavorably provided 
the grower can always come out as well as 
this, but he does not. There are many ‘‘buts” 
and “ifs” in a truck business, so much care 
and pains must be taken in growing a cel- 
ery crop. 

The first crop we ever grew we lost entirely, 
because we did not bank it soon enough, and 
every stalk was cut down by the frost. Not 
the first dollar was realized from that crop, 
although cost was there just the same. A 
year ago we banked the crop, a little too 
early. The weather came off warm after this 
work was done, the result being a rusty crop 
of celery, which sold at about half price, thus 
bringing back about the cost. Last year 
the price of celery was very high, on account 
of the loss of plants killed by the hot winds, 
and severe drouth in June while the plants 
were still in the seed beds. Very few growers 
saved half of their plants. We had sown 
seed for 15 acres, but saved only enough 
plants for about eight acres. , 

Cost and Profit in Onions 

In growing a crop of onions the cost does 
not vary a great deal from that of the celery. 
It is about as follows: 


Fertilizer ...... 38.00 
Sowing same ........ 1.00 
Seed, 6 pounds at $1.50 a pound.... 9.00 
Hoeing eight times ......6.....5. 16.00 
Sorting and drawing to crib and car.. 30.00 


A fair average crop is around 500 bushels 
an acre, and 50 cents a bushel is a little 
above the average price that we have sold for. 
Five hundred bushels sold at 50 cents, or $250, 
less the cost of the crop, $142.50, leaving 
the grower $107.50 an acre. This also would 
not be so bad if the grower always realized 
this amount net an arre, but he does not, 
for he has several difficulties to encounter. 

In the first place, the plants may bé struck 
with an onion blight. If not the blight, there 
is the thrips or onion louse, which attacks 
the onion stalks ot bellows. If the crop 


Vegetables Direct from Grower to Consumer at Reading Market [ See Opposite Page | 


escapes both of these, there is the onion mag- 
got still waiting for it. Last year on some 
trial plots we were growing, the maggots 
took fully one-half the crop. One year ago 
on a plot less than an acre, we grew 628 
bushels. Last year on the same plot only 
250 bushels were grown. 
Gambling in Lettuce - 

Lettuce is known as the gambler’s crop, 
but Bonney & Ware do not play the entire 
part of the gambler with it. We gamble with 
the growing, but not in the selling, as we 
contract our crop before it is sown. The 
chances we take in producing the crops are 
“practically the seme as in growing celery and 
onions. In growing lettuce the expense is 
as follows: 


Cost of Lettuce Production 


Plowing and fitting .........+..3.5 $6.50 
1.00 
Cost, OF 4.00 
Weeding and thinning ............ 30.00 
Cutting, sorting and packing ....... 30.00 


5.00 


Our contract price is 35 cents a package, 


~ and 600 packages an acre should be a fair 


average crop, which would sell for $210, less 
the cost of crops, $128.50, leaving $81.50 an 
acre. This would not be a very bad crop if 
the grower always realized this amount an 
acre, but, as with the celery and onions, he 
does not. There are many diseases for the 
lettuce crop. We have had many acres almost 
ready to cut, and in less than three days the 
crop has been wiped out by what is known 
as lettuce drop. 

One year ago we had about four acres 
ready for the car and were packing and ship- 
ping with all our force, when a big freeze-up 
overtook us, and the next morning it was 
“good-by, lettuce.” As I have said, lettuce 
is called the gambler’s crop for various rea- 
sons. The price varies much. A good crop 
throughout the country soon overstocks the 
market, and many a grower has had his stuff 
dumped on the garbage pile, because it would 
not sell for enough to pay express or freight 
charges, and he has bills sent back, I have 
often known of its being dumped and inside 
of two weeks it would sell for $1.50 to $2 a 
package. 

The lettuce we grow is known as the Big 
Boston head lettuce. First and second grades 
are packed in boxes, 24 heads to the box, 
making the first grade, and 20, the second; 
selling at 35 cents a package, finished. We 
prefer to sell for this price rather than to 
take the variations of the market. At these 
prices the grower gets less than 1% cents a 
head. Of course, we grow this in the summer 
and out of doors, not in the winter. 

One head of our lettuce will easily make at 
least four orders such as served on a Pullman 
diner or in a first-class cafe, costing 25 to 35 
-vents an order. I think you will find that 
these prices do not vary the year around, no 
matter whether the grower is getting $2 a 
package, 35 cents, or the lettuce is being - 
dumped on the garbage pile, and he is obliged » 
to send on his check to pay freight or express. 

In this report no amount for overhead 
charges is given, such as interest on capital 
invested, taxes, depreciation of stock, tools, 
etc, also no salary is charged up for either 
Mr Bonney or myself. As is usually the case, 
the farmer gets his board and clothes for 
what he does himself, and takes what is left 
for his salary, provided there is anything to 
take. 
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In this series of articles concerning the 
manufacture »f Studebaker automobiles 
we have already described the four main 
opening channels of the Studebaker fac- 
tories—the forge shop, foundry, steel 
stamping mill and heat-treating ovens— 
and also some of the many intricate 
milling and grinding operations which 
must all be wisely planned and well done 
before even the single parts of a Stude- 
baker car are ready for assembling. 


This issue describes farther steps in 
manufacturing which carry the car 
towards completion. 

From the time some mighty forge 
hammers a molten block of steel into 
the form of a finished part, that part 


artment. The stock is 


A motor assembling 
ther side. 


drawn from bins at e 


starts on a long journey through the 
Studebaker factories. It is milled, 
ground, heated white hot, baked, tem- 

ered and ground again in the course of 
its journey, but ever the process brings 
it one stage nearer its final adjustment 
in the finished car. The process is cease- 
less. That stream which we call produc- 
tion always goes on. 


Because Studebaker manufacture is 
organized in this way we are able to get 
better workmen at every point in the 
process. And this is how we do it. 


The men who grind Studebaker gears, 
for example, are master mechanics of 
a single job. They grind gears, and 
nothing else. It is skilled labor brought 
to a high degree of specialization,—inci- 
dentally, too, very well paid. As Shef- 
field workmen are famous for cutlery 
and - South Bend watchmakers for 
watches,—so Detroit workmen are 
famous for skill in building automobiles. 
And in no plant is there more attention 
paid to high standards and the most effi- 
cient labor than in the Studebaker fac- 
tories. 


The Studebaker factories have been 
making automobiles for -years and our 
financial and factory resources are large 
—mnaturally this draws to us the best 
workmen because we can offer them reg- 
ular employment. We keep our men and 
as we keep them they gain in hax 
expertness. This is one of the impor- 
tant reasons why a concern like The 
Studebaker Corporation is able to pro- 
duce the very highest quality of goods. 

From each of the departments, as 
de are completed they are sent to the 

ig stock rooms where they are laid away 
until assigned to the assembly depart- 
ments; but before they are accepted by 
the stock department they are put 
through a final test, which is in addition 
to the many tests they have had during 
the process of their manufacture. 


ADVERTISEMINT 


How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. No. 3 


We want you to appreciate this kind 
of organization. We maintain a separate 
department known as the efficiency de- 
partment. This group of engineers study 
the methods and organization of Stude- 
baker plants and constantly seek to im- 
prove them. All the machines, benches 
and shops are charted. The journey of 
every part is charted on big paper charts 
which show exactly how it passes 
through the factory. The efficiency en- 
gineers study hcow this journey can be 
shortened; how handling can be reduced ; 
how by manufacturing universal joints 
for example, in one shop instead of an- 
other a little less time will be consumed 
in the process; how the change of a 
bench here, the addition of an electric 
light there, will enable time and money 
to be saved. And all this means a bet- 
ter car for less money. 

The department where the parts are 
brought together in a car is called an 
assembling department. There are six 


great assembling departments in the 
Studebaker factories; the small parts 
assembly; the motor assembly; the rear 


axle assembly; the steering gear assem- 
bly; the control assembly and the chassis 
or final assembly. 


In the small parts.assembly small units 
of two or three parts are put together. 
For instance, the clutch, the universal 
joints and other similar small units are 
assembled and made ready to join with 
the larger assemblies in the chassis. 


The motor assembly is one of the 


most important assembling departments 
Here the cylinders, the 


in the factories. 


Enameling room where the finish is baked on 
Studebaker fenders and hoods. The enamel is 
baked for hours at a tim.. 


crank shaft, the cam shaft and other 
parts are brought together and built into 
a motor. Expert workmanship is abso- 
lutely necessary. lf the motor is to run 
true there must not be the slightest loose- 
ness or any distortion or unevenness of 
balance. In fact, each pair of pistons 
and connecting rods are balanced to 
within a fraction of an ounce so that the 
crank shaft will revolve perfectly 
smoothly. 

Did you ever think how rapidly the 
parts of a motor must move and how, 
in a good motor, every part must be 
fitted true to the last degree of accuracy? 
It is because of the fine workmanship 
that Studebaker motors run so silently. 
You can seldom hear them and so 
efficiently that Studebaker motors, de- 
liver, through the transmission to the 
rear wheels, a larger proportion of the 
power: developed by the exploding gas 


than any other motor yet designed. 


Electrically 


and-lighted. six passengers. 


- The. $1290 Studebaker “35” 


Price with eqtipnient f. o. b. Detroit. 


When the motor is assembled it is 
clamped to a solid frame and belted to 
an electric motor which drives it for sev- 
eral hours under heavy tubrication in 
order to “work in” all the bearings. Later 
the same motor is taken to the motor test 
room and run for many hours under its 
own power. If a “knock” or any imper- 
fection should develop, it is corrected 
then and there. In this motor room 75 
motors are constantly running under 
their own power, yet it is so quiet that no 
one needs to speak above an ordinary 
tone of voice. 


A final or chassis assembly room in the Studebaker 
factories, Notice the traveling crane in the fore- 
ground. 


Before a Studebaker motor is finally 
approved it is tested for horsepower by 
a dynomometer. If it shows up perfect 
in every respect it is passed to the chassis 
assembly to be placed in its chassis. 


If you will reflect a little here, you will 


| see how perfect must be our system of 
| manufacture in order that the different 
| parts of a car may be drawn from stock 
| and yet always each exactly fit the other. 

| If we did not manufacture to the finest 


limits the cost of assembling would be 
prohibitive. This is how an owner in 


| Bombay, India, or in Mobile, Alabama, 
| or anywhere in the world may send to us 
| for any part needed on any car we ever 


built and getsa part which may be slipped 
into the car and fit exactly. This is what 
we call real interchangeability of parts. 


Another important assembly depart- 
ment is where the rear axle and trans- 
mission are built up, in much the same 
way as the motor. When the rear axle 
and transmission are ready they are 
belted to an electric motor. It will be 
remembered that these gears have al- 
ready been tested for accuracy and 
silence. They are now tested in perma- 
nent relation to each other and must be 
perfect before they are passed. It is 
such care as this which is producing 
Studebaker rear axles on the new cars 
which are noiseless at all speeds. 


When the rear axle passes its final test 
it is sent to the chassis or final assembly. 


These rooms are huge afd in them 150 
cars are built at one time. is re- 
duced to a minimum. Electrically-driven 
traveling cranes rtm the length of the 
room and the chasses pass down the line 
of workmen, each doing his part as the 
cars pass by. One skilled workman 


places the steering gear or the control } 


American Agriculturist 


mechanism in the chassis; two others 
working together place the springs on 
the frame; two more put in the axles; 
others bolt i in the motor, and so on until 
the chassis is completed. 


If you have read between the lines of 
this story you have already seen how 
quantity production not only lowers 
prices but also does better work. The 
effect of specialized skilled labor is 
everywhere apparent in the finished 
Studebaker car. 


When the chassis is finally finished, it 
is ready for the road test. The final ad- 
justment of the carburetor must be made 
and the little finishing touches whiclr 
tune up the car to prepare it for the 
owner's hands. 


We have 35 testers, young men and 
automobile experts, who put a rough 
body on the chassis, and take it out for 
a long, hard drive on the country roads. 
It is run at slow, medium and highest 
speeds over hills and through sand. Of 
course, on the road test old wheels and 
tires are used. The skilled eye of the 
driver watches every part of the car and 
his ear detects instantly any variation or 
defect in the car’s running capabilities. 
Any necessary minor adjustments are 
made on the road and when the tester 
returns he turns in to an inspector a 
complete report on the car. If changes 
are necessary they are made and When 
the inspector finally passes it the car is 
sent to the painting department, where 
it is cleaned by steam to take off every 
particle of oil, sand and dirt. 


We have gone over these matters in 
detail because in the aggregate they ac- 
count for the remarkable value of Stude- 
baker cars. We want you to.believe in 
Studebaker cars because you know that 
they are manufactured by most efficient, 
honest and up-to-date methods. It is for 
such reasons that friendship and confi- 


In this. room 75 


A section of the motor test room. 
motors may be tested under their own power at 
one time, yet it is so quiet that the workmen 
speak in ordinary tones. 


dence grow strong, and we hope you will 
come to have real friendship for and 
eonfidence in Studebaker cars and Stude- 
baker business principles. 

The fourth of this series—and next to 
the last—will appear in the March 15th 
issue. It will be worth reading. Re- 
member to look for it. 

Many other important matters of Stude- 
baker automobile manufacture we have 
described in our ‘Proof Book.”’ It explains 
things about an automobile which few 
people know but which — er ought 
to know. It is free. Send for it now on 
the coupon below. 


THREE GREAT CARS 


Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 
5 passenger — Gas starter 
Studebaker “35” Touring Car, $1290 
6 passenger — Electric lights, electric self- 
starter 
Studebaker “Six” Touring Car, $1550 
6 passenger — Electric lights, electric self- 
starter 


Ail prices; completely equipped f.o.b. Detroit 
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W. S. WHITAKER, IOWA 


When I was about 
15 years old my fath- 
er told me I was too 
large to be asking 
him for spending 
Toney. “Ill give you one-half acre 
te farm,” he proposed, “and you can 
have all that you make from it.” I 
faced no easy task in making my 
spending money from a half acre, and 
I puzzled a long time over it before 
I decided to grow raspberries for my 
main crop. This was a good decision, 
however, and I was very successful 
with them, 

I chose my one-half acre on a piece 
of ground that had beén in pasture 
for about 20 years and had then been 
broken up and had grown corn for 
two years. The land, which sloped 
gently to the south, was a heavy silt 
loam and had very little sand in it. 
The ground was plowed to a depth of 
7 inches as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. It was then double disked and 
harrowed several times, which pat it 
in almost fdeal condition. At planting 
time rows were marked out 7 feet 
apart with a small one-shovel plow 
and ‘the small plants were placed 30 
inches apart in the row. The Kansas, 
a black raspberry, was used to plant 
the entire patch. It is a large berry, 
ripening about July 1, and is quite 
hardy. 

Planted Oarefully 


The plants were set about May 1 
and were from 2 to 4 inches high at 
that time. I obtained the plants from 
a neighbor who had a small nursery 
and as I did not have to haul. them 
far, I left a small piece of soil 
around the roots of each one. Han- 
dled in this way they were hardly 
checked in their growth and almost 
every plant lived. 

The raspberries did not need all of 
the ground the first year, so a row of 
potatoes was planted between the 
rows of raspberries. The entire patch 
was cultivated the first year with a 
common two-horse cultivator, and in 
addition was hoed twice. About 40 
bushels of potatoes were harvested in 
the fall, and I sold these for 50 cents 
per bushel. 

The bushes had to be tied up the 
second year to keep them off the 
ground. I tried two different methods 
of holding them up. In the first a 
small post was driven in the ground 
at the side of each bush and the bush 
was tied to it. In the other system 
posts were firmly set 
at each end of the row 
and a No 9% smooth 
wire was tightly 
stretched between 
them, ‘This wire 
was supported 
by short posts 
about every 20 
feet to prevent 
it from sagging 
to the ground 
and the bushes 
were tied to it. 
T his method 
had the one 
disadvantage of 
the wire being 
the same hight 
for all the bush- 
es, some of 


rus a2 
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wh‘ch are larger than 
others,.. However, it is 
neater and more eco- 
nomical than the posts, 
and in:my opinion is 
the system to be pre— 
ferred. 

When the new 
shoots reached a hight 
of about. 3 feet I 
clipped off the ends with a pair of 
old scissors. This checked the termi- 
nal growth of the stem and caused it 
to throw out several branches, mak- 
ing it bushy instead of long and slen- 
der. The old canes were all cut out 
as soon as the berries were gone and 
the new canes were thinned down to 
five or six of the strongest. After 
the first year the patch was cultivated 
with a one-horse cultivator between 
the rows and the rows were hoed out 
by hand. 


Returns from Berry Patch 


The second year about 60 gallons 
of first-class berries were gathered. 
These were all sold at 40 cents per 
gallon and the demand exceeded the 
supply. Th next year I gathered 
over 100 gallons, and had no trouble 
in disposing of them at the same 
price. I always made it a rule to give 
a little more than a gallon of berries 
than a little less, and I never had any 
trouble disposing of my entire crop to 
the neighbors. 

In the fall of the third year I left 
home to go to school and the raspber- 
ries were’ given no further care, At 
the end of the next growing season 
they were cut and the patch was 
plowed up. F 

I was well paid for the time I 
worked in the patch. In the two 
bearing seasons 160 gallons of berries 
were harvested, which were sold for 
$64, and in addition I sold $20 worth 
of potatoes the first year when the 
raspberries were too small to bear. 
This small piece of ground furnished 
me with spending money and made 
me financially independent. It also 
kept me interested in the farm, which 
was worth far more to my father than 
the actual returns from the ~-rasp- 
berries. 


Growing the Market Cucumber 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 


I always devote part of my farm to 
cucumbers, which I have found profit- 
able as a market crop. Whenever 
possible. I choose a_ well ‘drained, 
sandy loam which has been in clover 
sod the previous year, as the plants 
grow faster upon such soil than in a 
soil less light anc less well supplied 
with humus. 

The ground is harrowed well, first 
with a disk, then with an acme har- 
row. It is then marked out in checks 
4% feet each way. I prefer having 
cucumbers in hills, as this method 
gives the plants more leaf surface 
than when the seeds are sown in the 
single row system. It is also easier 
to cultivate check rows than single 
rows. After marking the ground is 
furrowed out one way with a one- 
horse plow set deeply. A large shovel- 
ful of fine hog manure is then placed 
in each hill. If such manure is not 
available I use well rotted stable ma- 
nure, but I always get better re- 
sults from the former. I never use 
commercial fertilizers on cucumbers. 


. Planting is always deferred until af- 


ter danger from frost has passed. 
In planting, I always go at right 
angleg to the way the rows were fol- 
lewed, thus insuring straight rows in 
both directions. Six or eight seeds 
are dropped in the 1.ill, which is made 
by treading the ground firmly before 
the seeds are dropped. The seeds are 
then cavered lightly with earth. 
When they sprout a second planting 
is made alongside the first, so that 
should unexpected unfavorable weath- 
er arrive’ the second sowing will be 
unhurt and a stand of plants secured. 
If the weather continues unfavorable 
a third sowing is made several days 
after the second. The variety I have 
found to do best is Davis Perfect. 
Several insects are often trouble- 
some with cucumbers. For cutworms 
I use poisoned bran about 4 inches 
from where the plants are coming 
through. For striped 
beetle I dust frequently 
with plaster, which 
acts as a_e repellent. 
When the plants get 
their rough leaves they 
are thinned to two in 
a hill, after which they 
are kept clean. until 


the vines meet, when, 


season the vines are 
gone over regularly at 
short intervals and the 
cucumbers removed as 
soon as they attain 
marketable size. This 
prevents any check in 
the growth of vines that may follow 
neglect in removing premature fruits. 
It also increases the number of fruits 
that can be secured from the indi- 
vidual vines. 


Rotates 


H. G. GROAT 

T have a piece of land with muck 
and sand mixed. I get best results 
with strawberries and cabbage, where 
the water is from 2 to 3 inches below 
the surface. I follow a system of ro- 
tation with my crops that I have 
found splendidly adapted to this soil. 
I plant strawberries two years, then 
plow and plant to fodder corn. The 
next year I put in a crop of potatoes, 
then grain with clover and timothy. I 
cut one crop, plow down the second 
crop, and plant strawberries. I use 
coarse manure for the potato crop, 
and fine manure for strawberries. I 
spread it thinly in the fall, previous 
to picking the first crop, 

I have harvested 8000 quarts of 
strawberries per acre. They are of 
the Flint variety, and are the best pay- 
ing crop that I grow. For every crop 
I grow I plow 8 to 10 inches deep, 
and harrow three or four times, or 
More, if necessary, to make a good 
seed bed. In planting early vege- 
tables I plant spinach and radishes 32 
inches apart, with a row of beets, 
parsnips, or a similar crop be ween. 
When the spinach and radishes are 
harvested I go through the row with 
a horse, giving the remaining crop 
more room and at the same time sav- 
ing the labor of a wheel hoe. 


Tomato and Raspberry Training 


FRED W,. CARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


B. V. Egbert of Mercer county is 
@ gardener and small fruit grower 
who has ideas of his own. He is a 
close observer, and goesto the plants 
‘With which he deals for instruction in 
handling. Some of his methods were 
picked up onthe Pacific coast and 
have been adapted to eastern condi- 
tions. His method of pruning toma- 
toes is unusual and unique. He al- 
lows the plant to make four leaves, 
then clips off the top. - If a cluster 
of buds has formed it makes no dif- 
ference; they are not saved, as they 
seldom develop into perfect fruit. The 
effect of this topping is to cause four 
strong side branches to form, one in 
the axil of each leaf, On these 
tranch®s a fru't cluster will develop 
in the axil of each third leaf. Three 
clusters are allowed to form on each 
branch, then the end of the branch is 
clipped off. This provides for f2 clus- 
ters of fruit, which Mr Egbert finds 
to be all that the plant can mature, 
Side shoots which spring from the 
branches later are pinched off, leav- 
ing only the main framework of the 
plant and the leaves growing on it. 

The important point is the effect 
this method of training has in hasten- 
ing the ripening of the fruit. Mr 


_Egbert claims that while a plant al- 


‘lowed to mature its first cluster un- 
disturbed may ripen a single fruit 
sooner than a plant pruned in this 
way, the pruned plant will be far 
ahead in the race of producing fruit 
to go on the market, and that .by 
this means he reaps a handsome re- 
ward for his care in the higher price 
obtained for the crop. 

He also holds some ideas of his 
own regarding intensive methods of 
growing red raspberries and black- 
berries. He is not content to grow 
these plants by the ordinary method 
of hedgerows and _ self-supporting 
plants, but insists on keeping the 
plants in hills and not allowing more 
than six canes to each hill. He ob- 
jects to a spreading, self-supporting 
bush, because it interferes with culti- 
vation, and he believes that thorough 
cultivation throughout the growing 
and ripening period of 
the fruit as a means of 
maintaining the mois- 
ture supply is a matter 
of the utmost impor- 
tance. He ties the canes 
to a trellis made of 
two wires. strung on 
posts. ..The canes are 
allowed to grow tall, 


= 


being left 6 feet 
in hight after 
being cut back. 
He finds that 
the young canes 
do not develop 
strong fruit 
buds until they 
get above the 
fruiting canes. 
In order to 
overcome this 
trouble and get 
well developed 
buds without 
too great hight 
he bends the fruiting 
canes over and ties 
them to the _ wires, 
thus giving the young 
shoots a free field in 
which to develop. 

Mr Egbert estimates it costs, bim 
as much to grow one acre by this 
method as it would to grow two in 
the ordinary way, but he is confident 


that the greater yields more than re- ° 


pay the extra cost. He is after cheap- 
er bushels and feels that this is the 
way he gets them. The thorough cul- 
tivation which he gives enables the 
plants to carry a crop through a 
drouth that cuts off the crop entirely, 
on bushes as ordinarily grown. 


Use for Tin Cans 


If_the roots of such vegetables as 
cucumbers, melons, eggplant, peppers 
and sweet corn are disturbed, though 
the disturbance be ever so slight, they 
are impatient of transplanting. Lima 
beans and tomatoes especially are put 
back by transplanting in the usual 
way. . 

A good method in such cases is to 
take a lot of old tin cans and place 
them in a bonfire in the garden. A 
stove could be used if more desirable. 
Leave the cans in the fire till the 
solder is all melted off and the cans 
fall apart. The cylinder that forms 
the sides should then be tied with @ 
string. Place the bottomless can on 
a board, if the plants are to grow in 
a window, or they may be put at 
once in a hotbed or cold frame. 

Fill the cans with rich earth and 
sow a little seed in each. Keep in a 
shady place and water frequently till 
sprouts appear. They should be 
thinned after the first pair of true 
leaves have formed. Leave just the 
proper number of plants for a hill. 
In the case of tomatoes, peppers and 
eggplant only one plant should be left. 

When ready to plant in the garden 
they should be watered, then the 
string cut. The can will slip from 
the compact ball of earth, and it may 
be set in the hole without disturb’ng 
a single root. Flower pots may be 
used, but they are expensive. Tin 
cans are always at hand and easily 
prepared. 


Boy Enjoys Grafting—When only 
a little boy my grandfather taught 
me to graft. He had several trees 
that produced inferior fruit and Tf 
was turned loose on these. The 
scions I used were ail 
of valuable varieties, 
some of them im- 
ported from Burope. 
What joy I took in 
conver t- 
ing ‘those trees 
to careers of 
usefulness only 
the boys or 
girls who have 
h a similar 
play can know. 
As I now re- 
member it, more 
than 90% grew 
and the _ trees 
all became use- 
ful citizens in 
the orchard.— 
[M. G. Kains. 


Boy 
with 
Berries 


T IS impossible to lay 
A too much emphasis up- 
on the careful anchor- 
ing of end and corner 
posts for wire fences. 
If the anchorage is in- 
ferior, the posts, may 
be pulled out of the 
ground when the wire 
ts strung, or later when cold weather 
contracts the wire the tension may be 
30 much increased that the posts will 
be loosened at that time. The draw- 
ing shown herewith pictures proper 
braeing of such posts. At first glance 
the amount of work to be done may 
seem to be great, but after one has 
pulled out‘a few posts and has had 
to do the work 
over again, the 
chances are that 
this method will 
he adopted. 
and cor- 
ner posts should 
be at least 9 
inches in diam- 
eter and set at 
least 414 feet in 
the ground. 
Tl.e first post 
from the end, or 
the cerner, 
siould be 6 
inches in diam- 
and. set at 
leust BY% feet in 
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we shall place each of these on land 
that had a crop of a different na- 
ture. By so doing, we shall give 
each plant a better chance. For dif- 
ferent plants fancy different kinds of 
plant food; and fungous troubles and 
insects are not so troublesome if dif- 
ferent plants are brought in on the 
old ground. 

Does the garden pay? Emphati- 
eally so. On every farm it should so 
be situated that it can be made a 
constant revenue by sales of surpius 
supplies. It pays most and best, 
however, in rich, luscious products 
for the table for which thee are no 
substitutes, and which seldom are 
appreciated until one goes from 
country to city. Few city people 
know what real good, fresh vegeta- 
bles are. Few country people ac- 


the ground. 

te Strongly Braced End Posts 

set, brace panc!ls from 353 to 5 feet tually understand how stale and in- 
long should be piaced as shown in sipid and unappetizing many of the 


the diagram, so they will expose the 
largest possible surface to the soil and 
thus present as much resistance as 
possible to the pull by the wire. The 
presence of these panels will make it 
necessary to dig holes very large in 
comparison to the size of the post it- 
self. The amount of work to be done 
may look altogether too much, but it 
is not. 

After the posts are in position, soil 
should be thrown in, worked around 
the pamels and tamped down very 
hard, The next thing is to fit a brace 
of hard, well seasoned wood from the 
top of the corner post to the first post 
in the Mine, so its lower end will be 
almost at the surface of the ground. 
Crossing this brace should be a dou- 
ble wire, as shown. This should be 
no longer than the actual length and 
should then be shortened by being 
twisted as much as it will stand. No 
9 soft wire, is none too small for this 
purpose. The other posts in the line 
need not be as large as end and sec- 
ond pests, nor need the? be set quite 
so deeply uniess the frost penetrates 
very low. 


The Garden 


[From Page 295.] 


seed bed for the garden. Last spring 


some of this land was limed. AM of 
it was fertilized and most of it had- 
been given a light coating of stable 
manure. 

One of our problems on this gar- 
den is to get more humus into the 
soi. It is, as I have explained, an 
old, worn-out kind of soil, not ex- 
hausted, not depleted, not dead. Al- 
ready, because of the treatment giv- 
en, it fs responding in a very satis- 
factory manner. We resorted this 
year to cover crops; in some parts 
of the garden rye was seeded, in 
others rape, in others turnips. Frost, 
of course, killed the turnips and 
rape; but_a big auantity of vegeta- 
ble material will be there to turn 
under in the spring to add humus. 
Humus, you know, is the backbone of 
any land. The rye portion will keep 
busy during winter and spring and 
this will be plowed under, the land 
being used for the later crops. Thus 
much humus will be available for 


. the coming years. 


We aim to rotate the garden crops. 
We shall select the poor portions of 
the garden for the tomatwees and mel- 
ons, leaving the richer areas for 
Sweet corn, potatoes, peanuts and 


Similar lusty growing plants. Yet 
under this arrangement we plan to 
heve each crop in new ground each 
year, We never allow tomatoes to fol- 
low tomatoes, corn to follow corn, or 
\epetatoes to follow potatoes. 


Rather 


vegetables are that city people aré 
forced to use. It is only the man 
and woman out in the country on 
the farms during the garden season 
who appreciate and enjoy to the full 
limit the deliciousness of table prod- 
ucts when direct from the garden to 
the dining room. 

The true farm garden provides 
even more than this—more than in- 
come, more than good food, It does 
its share in the enlargement of life, 
character, ; right living. 


Large Profits from the Garden 


CG Be BENNETT, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS 


The garden should be conveniently 
near the house, and should contain, if 
possible, both light and heavy soil, 
the light soil for early vegetables and 
the heavy for those requiring more 
depth and moisture. There is no fer- 
tilizer for the garden equal to good 
stable manure, which guarantees a 
large amount of humus, This should 
be applied in the winter or very, early 
in the spring, so that it may be 
worked into the soil; also that all in- 


sect eggs may be frozen out. The 
amount should not be less than, 25 
two-horse loads per acre. I do not 


Plow until the soil is dry enough to 
crumble from the plow, and then plow 
deep, 10 or 12 inches, so the plants 
may have something to work on. Har- 
row once a week until all is planted, 
so as to keep the ground from crust- 
ing and drying out. 

Good seeds come next. Some you, 
can raise, but what you have to buy 
get the best, even if they do cost 
more. I find it a good plan in the 


main to stick to varieties that I know 
gomething about, letting: someone else 
do the experimenting. 

The planning of the garden requires 
a great deal of time and thought, 
and every gardener should know b2- 
fore planting time just how the gar- 
den should be arranged. I aim to 
plant in long rows, so the horse cul- 
tivator can be used. Plant’ early, 
medium and late kinds of peas at the 
same time, also corn. The first plant- 
ing of peas, lettuce, radishes, beets, 
earrots and turnips may be done az 
soon as the soil is sufficiently dry, as 
@ light frost will not harm them, and 
subsequent plantings should be made 
as the season advances. Use a ma- 
chine for all planting and put in one- 
third more seed than you wish to 
grow. 

In sowing celery it is a good plan 
to put in a few turnip seed, which 
come up quickly and enable you to 
follow the rows before the weeds get 
the start. I believe plants grow much 
faster when the moon sifines. 

Many gardeners fail by planting 
seeds too shallow. Especially is this 
the case with beets and all vines. 
When the surface of the ground is 
dry it is a great help to walk the 
rows after the seed is sown, which 
presses down the soil and retains the 
moisture. The secret of planting is 
to plant deep and plant often. 

Many a farmer fits his soil proper- 
ly, buys or raises good seed, plants it 
1s. it should be planted and at the 
preper time, but there he stops, just 
when time in the garden counts for 
the most. The time to kill weeds is 
before they come out of the ground. 
If you plant deep, in long rows, and 
foot down the rows, you can go over 
the peas, beans, vines and corn with 
a smoothing harrow a few days after 
planting and with a weeder a little 
later, killing all the weeds that have 
started and at the same time form- 
ing a dust mulch which preserves 
the moisture. 


Novel Wheeled Sled 


BASHORE, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


The - accompanying illustration 
shows a side view of my wheeled 
sled. It is used for many purposes, 
such as hauling harrows, plows, etc, 
to and from the fields, manure from 


Sled with Wheels 


the stables, and many such uses. The 
wheels are made about 1 foot in di- 
ameter and are solid 2-inch plank 
with iron tires. They are fastened to 
the axle, which is a piece of hard- 
wood 3 inches thick both ways. The 
axle revolves in a wooden box fas- 
tened to each runner. It will be seen 
at once that the draft is reduced 
about three-fourths through the 
wheels, When the horse pulls the 
pulling lifts the front of the sled and 
thus the main weight of the load rests 
on the wheels, and going down hill 
more weight falls to the front and 
thus keeps it from running into the 
horse’s legs. 


An Old Hen, but not a lady, may 


“be told to go to grass. 


. 


Ingenious Contrivance Planned to Save Steps 


Here 


is a device, the product of some fertile brain, for saving steps 


in the delivery of mail from rural carrier on the highway to the house. 
This simple trolley system, the picture speaking for itself, shows some ad- 


vantages and some disadvantages. 
ig@ffectiveness discernible at a 


734 betterment point of: Viewgia 


ef] to some real good. pu 


in the way; yet. the idea might 
ove 48: 


The cost of construction is light and its 


But the whole thing,is unsightly a 


Go over the smallér. 


Measuring a Tree 


ALLSHOUSE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 


J. G 


AVING this simple dc- 
vice you can ascertain 
the hight to a limb or 
burl, often of advan- 
tage in taking out 
timber, or can find the 
hight to a desired 
thickness of the trunk, 
which is often re- 

quired in cutting telephone or tele- 

graph poles of equal length and 
thickness of top. Take two straight 
pieces of wood, @ a, 15 inches long, 
fasten together at exact right anglcs 

and connect ends with the. piece 6, 

having a perfectly straight outer 

edge; fasten the horizontal stick with 

a bolt and thumb screw to a stake, 

c, 3 feet long. 

Select a point at approximately 
same distance from tree that the hHmt 
or other point is from the ground: 
set the stake upright in ground, an: 
fasten the triangle with one arm per- 
pendicular and the other horizontal 


Tree Measuring Device 


and pointed to the tree. Sight across 
the diagonal stick at the hight it is 
desired to measure; if the line of 
vision Comes above, move nearer the 
tree; if it falls below, move back -un~ 
til the line of vision strikes the de- 


‘sired point. Then, making due allow- 


ance for irregularities of the ground, 
the distance from the stake to the 
tree will equal the hight to the point 
sighted. 

Electric Lights on Farm—On 
thousands of small farms there is no 
great deimaand for gas engine power 
other than for lighting. In such 
cases the farmer wiil want a com- 
plete lighting plant. Since the ad- 
vent of the tungsten light, the power 
necessary for a given amount of light 
has been reduced by approximately 
60%. This means that for the same 
amount of light it is only necessary 
to transmit over wires 40% of the 
energy formerly required by the car- 
bon filament light. For this reason 
it has been found that a pressure as 
low as 32 volts can be used economi- 
cally. The use of this low pressure 
has resulted in a marked decrease in 
the first cost of ‘the lighting plant 
due chiefly to the reduction in tho 
cost of the low-voltage battery 
Where it was formerly necessary to 
use from 56 to 64 cells on the 110-yolt 
systems, standard plants are now be- 
ing put out using 16 cells on the 32- 
volt systems. Manufacturers have 
standardized 32-volt dynamos and 32- 
volt lamps. Complete 32-volt plants, 
including engine, generator, switch- 
board and battery, are now on the 
market at prices varying -from $300 
up to $2000. The smaller plant re- 
ferred to can take care of a connect- 
ed load of 20 16 candle power lights 
and the larger plant referred to can 
take care of a connected load of 306 
16-candle power lamps. Even iarger 
$2-volt plants than this can be fur- 
nished, but usually it will be found 
economical to go to a higher voltage 
with a larger connected load than 300 
lights. 


Making Soup in Camp is very easy. 
Soak three cups of beans and then 
boil in threg quarts of water until 
they lose their shape and can be eas- 
ily mashed. Add one-half cup of to- 
matoes if u.-ired, two slices of onion, 
salt and pepper, and then boil five 
minutes and serve. Lentils are good 


combined with the beans. 
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A man buys dry goods at a dry goods store, hardware at a hard- 
ware store, shoes at a shoe store, trees from a nurseryman, etc., and 
because he goes to headquarters for these different lines of goods, he 
has the benefit of intelligent advice in purchasing and gets what he 
pays for. It is a common thing, however, for many farmers to buy 
their Farm Seeds, the very foundation of their success or failure, 
from their local general store, hardwareman, a neighboring fertilizer 
Agent or feed dealer, men who by experience and training can know 
nothing whatever about the Seeds they sell. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that many farmers have poor trops because the seed they planted 
was peor in quality and low in Vitality, and dike produces like. 


Farmers Should Buy Their Farm Seeds 
from Farm Seed Growers 


as far as possible, from Seedsmen growing and selling Farm Seeds 
only. This is the age of the specialist. Less than a quarter of a 
century ago the great Dibble Farm Seed business was established on 
a farm of 150 acres one mile south of Honeoye Falls, and the busi- 
ness has steadily grown until today there are 1600 acres in the Dibble 


Our “‘money- 
\\ back-if-you- 


FOR FARM SEED 


We Are 


Seed- Farms, and we are selling the product of over 4000 acres an- 
nually, There are many thoroughly responsible Garden and Flower 
Seedsmen in the large cities from whom one can buy seeds for the 
garden. or flower bed with confidence and at a right price, but for 
Farm “Seeds, common sense teaches that one should get them from 
the grower or as near the source of supply as possible. We are lo- 
cated in a small country town a few miles south of Rochester, in 
the Honeoye Valley; the Honeoye is the main affluent of the Genesee, 
and our Seed Farms are located from one to six miles out and be- 
tween the Honeoye and the Genesee. The Genesee Valley country is 


The Garden of the Great 
Empire State j 
Our frostproof warehouses 360 feet in length are located on private 
tracks leading from the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroads. Therefore with nd high-priced city rents to pay, labor at 
much lower rates than those prevailing in the cities and having large 
seed farms of our own adjacent to our warehouses, we are if position 
to sell you the very highest grade of Farm Seeds for less money than 
they can be purchased elsewhere, and we know Farm Seeds. 


Seed Growers 


want-it’’ 
the fairest, 
squarest 
\\\ guarantee ever 
/ given by any 


\) 
Wh we send absolutely ‘ 


Free © 


J, 


ONEOYE FALLS 


ily Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog ust say on a postal—‘ ‘Dibble, Ie: 
the largest, most comprebensive and most beautifully illus- oneoye Falls, N. Y. Send ““From 
trated strictly Farm Seed Book published in this country Catalog and Samples for test- 
(f And Ten Sample Packages i." Sign your name and ad- Our Seed 
dress we will do the rest. 


of Dibble’s Highest Grade F arm Seeds for Testing 


Thirty varieties in all include the 
DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES erowing and the 
old standard sorts of merit to- 
gether with a new main crop variety ag by field tests of one hundred 
ms farmers, the Best Potato ever grown, ur Seed Potatoes are northern grown 
from selected stock seed and’ are_so full of vigor that scores of farmers have ~ 
written us that “Dibble’s Seed Potatoes doubled their crops” and others say, 
iy “They outyielded my home grown seed two to one.” Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 
have given such general satisfaction that each year, long before our catalog is 
printed and without solicitation on our part, we have orders for thousands of 
barrels of Seed Potatoes for spring delivery from old customers who have re- 
peatedly, year after year, planted Dibble’s Seed Potatoes and found them all 
that we claimed for them and more. Seed Potatoes are cheap this season and 
now is the time to join the army of practical business farmers who are making 
money from planting Dibble’s Seed Potatoes. 


ALFALFA, CLOVER D. B. Brands, 99.50% pure or 
DIBBLE’S AND TIMOTHY SEED better, is the highest grade ob- 
_—_—_—_— ———— tainable in this country and we 
handle this grade and this grade only. You buy this of us subject to your test, 
the test of your Experiment Station or the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and if you do not find it as good as we say it is, you get your money 
back and we pay the freight both ways. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, SEEDGROWER, BOX A, HONEOYE FALLS, Nv. Y. 


Farms to Yours’’ 


There is good money in growing Oats 

DIBBLE’S SEED OATS provided you get a big enough crop. The 
average yield of the United States for 

the past ten years has been around 30 bushels per acre. Dibble’s Twentieth 
tury Oats introduced by us seven years ago have produced on our own 
farms, growing 150-250 acres per year, twice the average for the United States. 
The moral is obvious:—Sow Dibble’s Seed Oats and grow two bushels where 
one grew before. Beside our old standby, we are offering a new Heavy Weight 
Oats this season that every farmer reading this should try on his own farm. 
Tee, yielded last year from 70-100 bushels per acre, and the grain weighs 
40-45 pounds per bushel; the handsomest, heaviest, most attractive lot of oats 


we have ever had in our Seed House. 
DIBBLE’S SEED COR Seed Farms, both for husking and for 

silage purposes. Have five silos, capacity 
750 tons, try out in field culture many varieties of corn annually, and when 
we say we offer you Four Varieties of Seed Corn that we have found by years 
of experience to be the best for the middie and eastern states, you know that 
we know Seed Corn. You do not have to do any experimenting. Our experi- 
ence in twenty years of corn growing on a large scale is at your service. Dib- 
ble’s Seed Corn is of especially high grade this year, and we sell it to you 
subject to your test. 


We grow large acreages of corn on our 
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Acme Rotary 
Corn Planter 


and insure a good stand 
of corn, Save furrowing and 
covering and stooping when 
you plant potatoes, by using an 
Acme Potato Planter. You just 
walk and swing the planter in 
either hand. It balances 
fectly and drops accurately 
at an even depth, 


ACME 


Corn and Potato 
Acme Corn Planters have a center-hung 

pressed-steel hopper with a full 

rotary disk at bottom, that is 

operated by a durable double-coil 

spring. A thumb-screw regulates 

the number of kernels to the hill, 


Acme Potato Planters save 
your back and drop potatoes 
three times as fast as by hand. 
Also save tramping and roll- 
ing of horse-drawn machinery. 
Cost little, last for years. 

300,000 Acme Planters in use; 
10,000 users added every year. 
Every one is satisfied, If your 
dealer can in Hy | 
for free book 
Potato Profi 


nearest dealer. 
planter sent prepaid di- 

rect where there is no 
dvaler. 


Potato Implement Co. 
303 Front Street 
Traverse City 

Mich, 


ACM 
POTATO PLANTER $ 


MORE POTATOES PER ACRE 


Thitk of finding one to eleven $s bills 
in the = every acre 
t’s 


plant. en done many 
times. Plant the spaces you 
skip, sell the potatoes, 


and you" This 


your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
booklet, “700 per cent 
Potato Planting we 


make full line Potato 
machines, Garden tools, 
‘Sprayers, etc 
BATEMAN CO. 
Box 1326 Grenloch, N. J. 


Gigantic Tomato 
SEEDS FREE 


Here is the king of all Tomatoes, 
st and most fruit often 
hing 3 to 5 Ibs., each, and 100 to 
Tso" ibs. have been on nt 
very smooth, few seeds, solid all 
. ripens early, being a hand- 
some red color. A few piants will pro- 
more Tomatoes than any family 


‘OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every per- 
son who uses seeds to 
see our 1913 Seed Book 

d try this Gigantic 
and we will 


Book Free. 

full of new Vegetables, 

Fruits and Flowers. 
Send your address plainly written on Postal 'e 
Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Box 122, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ARE FARM 
} SEED SPECIALISTS 


if We have endeavored to produce 

the best Corn, Oats, Medium, 
Mammoth and Alsike Clover, Timothy, 
Beans, ete. Our free booklet tells how we 
accomplished it. Send for copy to-day 
©. C. SHEPARD C0. 23 A St., Medina, 0. 


SEEDS rns 
Oats, Corn, 


Cabbage, Mangels,etc. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


showing ‘photogray: « of cro 
& turoRTeRrs Doo Street, Rochester, 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


' 


iz Seed Potatoes 


Don’t hunt for that heaviest yielder an er! 
It’s here, you can’t beat it. INER, fa br. Sol. 
LL. Ww. 


OATS 
end catalog 


Growing the Perfect Potato 


{From Page 2035] 
must be done by machinery, from 
planting to digging. The land should 
be plowed in the fall, if necessary, 10 


to 12 inches deep. There are tools 
on the market to do it. It should be 
deeply fitted. Plant the tubers at 


least 4 inches deep and plant every 
hill, using seed pieces that the plant- 
er will handle, using strong, vigorous 
sets which have been kept dormant or 


made only a very short sprout. The 
planter will hill the row a little. A 
week after planting run the two- 


horse cultivator up the rows deeply. 
This will get rid of the wheel tracks 
of the planter, Now run the weeder 
over all the land, and repeat in five 
days until the potatoes are up. In 
other words, keep the weeds down; do 
Cultivate again 


not let them start. 
as soon as the plants show, Five cul- 
tivations and two or three times 


with the weeder will save any neces- 
sity of hand hoeing, and five cultiva- 
tions on land previously well fitted are 
enough, More than this, unless the 
land is weedy, usually run up cost to 
no benefit. 
Spray and Do Not Neglect 

Use bordeaux as a fungicide and 
not lime-sulphur, Lime-sulphur stunts 
the foliage and reduces the yield. 
Bordeaux increases the size of the 
foliage and increases the yield, even 
in a year when there is no blight, 
and the man who neglects to spray 
because it did not pay in any one 
year will live to regret it. In our vi- 
cinity for three years Spraying has 
been a doubtful practice. We got lit- 
tle benefit from it, but in 1912, along 
with the rest of western New York, 
we had a year of retribution. The 
late blight struck us. Sometimes a 
field would be worthless, and instead 
of 150 bushels at 50 cents’. there 
would be 20 bushels of good ones an 
acre. Some fields did better. Spray- 
ing for 10 years would not have cost 
as much as the loss of this crop one 
season, 

Late blight is a factor. We have 
to reckon with it, and the only way 
to handle it is to prevent. We do 
not know when the barn is going to 
get on fire, and it is well to keep it 
insured. Late blight is apt to come 
again in 1913. We may have it for a 
series of years. Better plan to spray 
with the best ma‘eriols and the best 


tool you can buy. Spray, don’t 
squirt. Spray means coat the plant 
with fine mist under ae high 


pressure, coating the upper and lower 
surfaces of the leaves of the plant. 


Tf it does it can enter and you 
The man who squirts at 


deaux. 
get blight. 


the plant or half sprays had better 
quit the potato business. 
To control the bugs we have used 


arsenate of lead. four to five pounds 


to 5) gallons, beginning as soon as 
the bugs appear, not waiting until 
they get big. I find that we need 


one of 
T usually com- 
bordeaux and arsenate of 
of zinc is on trial. 


to four good sprayings. 
late in August. 
the 

Arsenite 


three 
these 
bine 
lead. 


The blight spore or seed must not. 
find a piece of foliage or stem the 
size of a pinhead uncoated with bor- 


it is a little quicker acting as a 
stomach poison. We may not’ know. 
in fact, it is questionable, whether we 
need to know all the details of the 
life history of late blight. We all 
recognize it with its characteristic 
appearance on the foliage and the “e- 
cay it causes in the tubers. It is a 
doubtful proposition to plant digeased 
tubers, and you had better not plant 
them. There is no doubt as to efficacy 
of bordeaux in holding the disease in 
check. Thre will be cases where, 
even in spite of spraying, there is 
late blight, but the use of bordeaux 
is worth while. 

Since the disease is much more 
prevalent where there is poor air 
drainage select a field which is well 
adapted to potato growing and is not 
in a pocket. Leave the guesswork 
out. There are more potato crops 
lost from not doing what one knows 
ought to be done than from lack of 
knowledge. We know we must spray. 
Dont’ try to see how many sprayings 
we can omit. Don’t stint on fitting 
the land before planting or cultivat- 
ing after. We know that frequently 
the potatoes will have to be sold at 
30 cents a bushel. How much is it 
costing to grow them? The man who 
does not know this is not on. the job. 
The man who will for five years keep 
an absolute record of what it costs 
to produce everything and the. results 
secured will then be able to farm 
the rest of his life. 

Recently I spoke to two men. One 
man 64 years of age said to me: “I 
have been on the farm all of my life 
and I have been ‘farming 10 years.” 
Another said: “I have lived on a farm 
all my life and have been farming 
five years.” Both are big farmers, 
striking successes. In both cases the 
men had been a long time floundering 
round and were eventually forced to 
recognize that certain things were 
profitable on their farms and others 
were not, and one had spent 25 years 
and the other had spent 40 years 
learning this fact. Any young man 
who keeps an actual récord for five 
years will have acquired a knowledge 
of the best means and crops to pur- 
sue for the rest of his life. Any man 
who lets it go hit-and-miss will be 
hit-and-miss all his life, or certainly 
the better portion of it. Don't work 
on a farm—work a farm. These two 
men are working farms, and that is 
why they are successes, 

Potatoes are machines planted on 
a site to work at bottling sunshine 
and packing it into a form capable 
of transportation and sale. ~The au- 
tomoible cannot reach its destination 
without the driver and the driver 
needs to have gasoline and oil and 
other things. as well as brains tand 
common sense. So with our potatoes; 
they are machines, to be hitched and 
driven, to be fed water and food, and 
kept clean with bordeaux and insec- 
ticides, They must be kept fit for 
work, and the results are in directara- 
tio to the brains used. 


The Osage Orange Hedge is one of 
the greatest known menaces to tree 
fruit growing. It breeds millions of 
San Jose scales, which reach the or- 
chard sooner or later and play havoc 
with the cash prospects. 


Rip: 


‘Amertean Agricultnriat 


Raises Without 


4. TUBNER, ILLINOIS 

I have been asked how I prevent 
blight and other potato diseases, and 
what my practice is when it comes to 
spraying. I never have to spray, and 
I believe if my plan is followed it 
will not be necessary. As you know, 
I won a large number of prizes at 
the recent Illinois state fair om potato 
exhibits. Briefly, my practice is as 
follows: 

First, I consider it exceedingly im- 
portant to get the very best seed ob- 
tainable. I pick mine at digging time 
and never plant a potato that shows 
the least signs of disease. All my 
seed potatoes are smooth, of good 
shape, and so far as I can determine, 
they are absolutely free from scab 
or any disease to which potatoes are 
subject. ‘In addition I find that it 
never pays to plant pot®toes more 
than twice on the same ground, It is 
better to grow them only onte. In 
this way I have been able to keep my 
potatoes absolutely free from disease, 
and, consequently, have not been put 
to the expense and trouble of combat- 
ing blight or any other potato pests. 

My soil is light, sandy loam, for- 
merly covered with timber. I prefer 
a slight slope toward tthe south or 
east. The land will then drain well. 
Potatoes should never be planted on 
soil thai is not free from surplus 
moisture. 

I choose a clover sod and plow it 
very deeply in the fall. In the spring 
I put on whatever fertilizer I desire 
to use and begin harrowing and disk- 
ing until the surface is thoroughly 
pulverized. I then “furrow out” with 
a one-horse shovel plow, placing the 
rows 3% feet apart. I drop my po- 
tato seed by hand, planning to have 
the hills 14 inches apart, I cover with 
the cultivator, and just as soon as 
the plants begin to appear above the 
ground I go over the field with the 
harrow. As soon as I can see the 
rows across the field I cultivate with 
a cultivator equipped with very small 
shovels, then follow with a six-shovel 
cultivator. I continue with this six- 
shovel cultivator just as often as I can 
until the potatoes begin to: bloom, 
Then I abandon the cultivator and 
use the hoe. In this way I keep down 
the weeds until digging time comes. 

In marketing I grade my potatoes, 
separating the large ones from the 
small ones, making two grades. In 
this way I secure the highest possible 
price for the large potatoes, and am 
then content to take what I can get 
for the little ones. I use a special 
potato fertilizer put out by a fertilizer 
concern. You can see that my meth- 
od involves nothing new or startling. 
I simply use good soil, have it plenty 
rich enough, cultivate thoroughly and 
often, keep down the weeds with a 
hoe, grade my potatoes, and in this 
way I am able to take prizes with my - 
potatoes and also to secure good re- 
turns from my work. 


Labels should hang loosely from 
twigs of newly set trees, never be fas- 
tened tightly around the trunks. [If 
so placed there will be no’ danger of 
the trees being girdled. 
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March 1, 1918 ADVERTISEMENT 


at EADERS = of AMERICAN 


IT IS THE BOOK 
YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRUIT GROWING 


It Tells You Where to Plant—How to Plant and What to Plant. It Also 


and Tells You Where to Buy at Cost from a Firm that Guarantees Their 


Contains True 
Descriptions of All Varieties of Prait and Ornamental Shrubs, ubs, Berries, ete, etc., 


LOOK AT THE PRICES 
THREE SPECIAL OFFERS to READERS of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
OFFER No. 1 OFFER No. 3 
Agents’ Price, $3.00 Agents’ Price, $3.00 
16 Cherry Tress 12 Peach Trees 
Our Special Price, 98c nil ne Our Special Price, 98¢ 
Red Astrachan Sutton Be Wine Sa 
2 Large Montmorency Wegener Yellow 
3 Black Tartarian Wolf River Winter Banana Northern Spy 
3 Early Richmond Pewaukee McIntosh Red Stark Bismark 2 Early Crawfords - 
2 Lambert \ York Imperial Toman Sweet Baldwin 1 Carman : 
2 Dyehouse . Gano Rub. Nonsuch , Wealthy 3 Late Crawford 
1 Bing ~ . R. I. Greening Duchess Ben Davis 1 Early Rivers 
All fine two-year, well-matured trees. All fine one- year, well-matured trees, 
’ Carefull ted, fresh dug, true. to 
name, of your money back. 


HESE are only three of. the many offers which we make to you through our valuable Fruit .« 

~Book. @[The reason for our very low prices is that we sell only direct to you—and you run. rs scsi 

no chances with slippery agents, who only want to make sales and get their commissions. oh 

With our low prices and good trees, we make friends who order year after year. 

@ Remember that besides getting lowest prices by ordering direct from us, you also Re Reilly Bros. 
¢ 


Date 


¢ Book, with your Special Ofter—F RES. 


522 Reilly Road, Dansville, N.Y.” 


get an absolute guarantee that our trees are right in every particular. So Nurseries | 

i 822 REILLY ROAD | 

Reilly Bros. Nurseries 
Established 1890 ce" Kindly send me your Valuable Fruit - 


s (153 308 
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Mature your crop early 
HOW? 


_ | The market gardener gets the top of 
the market for early produce, afid the gen- 
eral farmer saves many dollars from early 
frosts by using a soluble, high-grade com- 
plete fertilizer, like one of our Stockbridge 


manures, 


There is no mystery about it. 


A crop, like a calf, will grow quicker and 
healthier on a full ration, but the ration 


must be right. The 


Stockbridge Manures 


offer this sort of ration for crops. 


The Stockbridge 
were formulated by the late 
Professor Stockbridge of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and were intreduced 
forty years ago. They have 
been improved and kept up-to- 
date. The Stockbridge and 
all the other Bowker brands 
are soluble, active, sure, 
They are made from the best 
materials by special factory 
methods. Prompt service and 
moderate prices go with them, 


We want Agents in unoc- 
cupied territory. Write today 
for prices and terms; this may 


mean a good business for you if you act at once. 


Write anyway for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
We want you to know what we can do before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 


BOWKER 


78 Lyman Street, Buffallo, N. Y. 
6) Trinity Pl, New York, N. Y. 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


44 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 
1216 2nd. Nat. Bank Bldg. Cincinnati 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 


Quality Before Price 


fas always been our watchword. Our customers get —_ trees eve: 
10@ have enabled us to know tree values and we have di 


the Frait Grower. 
ains in Peach Trees 


We have a qu: 


Our 


AJ 
time. Twenty-five years’ 


scarded varieties not profitable to 


antity of splendid peach trees that must be sold 
Write for our special prices. 
Catalog illustrates and describes all leading varieties. Write fer it now and order at once. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 51 Main Street, Dansville, N.Y. 
You'll Never Regret Planting Kelly Trees 


require sulphuric or other 


State Laws. Write immediately 


Manufacturers of all grades of Inoculated Odorless 
Phosphatic Lime, Ground Rock Phosphate, Basic Absorbent Meal. 


Qdorless Fertilizers 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co. of America, Inc. 


Fertilizers, Soluble 


Want Responsible Agents Immediately 


Fertilizers manufactured under a new patent process which does not 
injurious 
never harden nor rot the sacks; analyses guaranteed in accordance with 
for EXCLUSIVE 


Dept. C, 708 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


acid; always dry and drillable, 


TERRITORY 


This ie our 


“CASH TALKS” 
The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
Also Fertilizers for general purposes, and 


Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


30 Wall Street, New York "Phone 3958 John 


Make yourown Fertilizer at small coat with 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 
From ito 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mtrs., Easton, Pa. 


Star or Wonder Blackberry 


A wonder indeed in growth, in excel- 
lence, in productiveness. Berries large and 
luscious, bears in clusters like a grape for 
two months. A single plant has yielded 
over two bushels in a year. “Headquarters 
for St. Regis Everbearing, the best red 
Raspberry, and Caco by far the choicest of 
all hardy Grapes. A full assortment of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, and Gooseber- 
ries: Garden Roots, Hardy Per- 
ennial Plants, Shrubs and Vines, 
Evergreen and Shade Trees, 
Roses, Hedge Plants, ete. Illus- 
trated descriptive catalog re- 

lete with cultural instructions, 
ree to everybody. Established 

878; 290 acres; quality 
passed ; prices low. 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 141, Little Sitver, 


growing garden peas, writes M. 

Grenville of Westchester county, 
N Y, for American Agriculturist. 
ground is rather too stony 
be considered good garden 
but large growing plants like 
peas and corn did very well 
upon it. It was plOWed as soon 
as it could be worked in the spring, 
having previously been liberally ma- 


L = year [ wus very successful in 


nured. After harrowing the rows 
were made about 30 inches apart 
with a hand seed 4rill. Between 
each pair of rows I also grew such 
quick growing crops as radish, onion 
sets and transplanted lettuce. This 
left plenty of space for the peas, 


which did not interfere with the com- 
panion crops in the least, and I was 


able to get two crops off the same 
land before midsummer, when the 
ground was turned over to late cab- 
bage. 

In order to hasten germination I 
Soaked the pea seed overnight in 
warm water. A tin pail was nearly 


half filled with seed peas and then 
filled almost to the brim with warm 
water. It was then placed on the 
back of the stove where it would 
remain warm but not hot most of 
the night. In the morning the peas 
swelled and had taken up almost all 
of the water. They were then spread 
out for an hour or so to dry the su- 
‘perfluous water on the outside and 
finally put in the drill hopper to be 


sown. I think treating seed in this 
way gains fully a week in germina- 
tion. 


After the seedlings had grown an 
inch or two, I gave a surface appli- 
cation of superphosphate beside the 
rows, being careful not to get the 
fertilizer on the plants as this would 
burn the foliage. From the start, 
the gcround was kept cleanly culti- 
vated by means of a hand wheel hoe. 
At first, the implement was made to 
straddle the row, but when the 
plants began to spread, the cultiva- 
tor was run between the rows so as 
not to injure the vines About the 
time that the companion crops were 
out of the way, the peas required 
most of the space. 

Long ago I gave up 
tall varieties of garden peas be- 
cause these require staking or trel- 
lising and T can’t be bothered doing 
this work, besides the dwarf growing 
varieties possess practically all the 
good culinary qualities of the _tall, 
slower growing kinds and thee are 
all the quicker in reaching maturity. 
The best varieties that I have tried 
are Nott’s Excelsior, Gradus and Pre- 


growing the 


mium Gem. These are all quick 
growing, dwarf kinds of specially high 
flavor. There is no comparison be- 
tween them and the ordinary field 
peas, which so many farmers seem 
still content to rely upon for ftheir 


tables. 

None of the so-called field varieties 
nor any of the round seeded garden 
peas, except the Marrowfat group, 
ean compare with the green wrin- 
kled garden kinds. One season’s ex- 
perience in growing them for the 
table will satisfy even the most skep- 


tical. If anyone wants to grow some 
of the tall kinds, however, the Tele- 
phone and the Champion of Eng- 
land are two‘of the choicest old va- 
Tieties that can be chosen. They are 
much slower to mature and much 
taller growing than the ones I now 
rely upon and they occupy the land 
teo long to suit me; besides, they are 
objectionable because they require 
staking. 


I always plan to have a succession 
of sowings to supply the table for 
several weeks. Last year I made 


three sowings, beginning about April 


1 und ending in early May. These 
supplied the table for about six 
weeks. JI also made succession sow- 


ings in the autumn, beginning about 
the last week in August and sowing 
at intervals of about eight days. 
Sometimes these late sowings are 
nipped by frost: but I usually get 
enough peas to make it worth while 
running the risk. 


Garden Commercial Fertilizers 


PROF PAUL WORK, N Y STATE AGRI COL 


Commercial fertilizers supply to the 
plant the requisite elements of plant 
food: nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash. Other elements necessary for 
plants are always present in sufficient 
quantities. 

Nitrogen is important in the pro- 
duction of leaf and stem. An excess 
tends to delay flowering and maturity, 
and to lower resistance to disease, On 
the other hand, an abundance of ni- 
trogen favors tenderness, crispness 
and general high quality in leaf and 
stem vegetables. The abundance or 
deficiency of no element is more 
quickly indicated than in the case of 


nitrogen. A dark green color and 
luxuriant growth point to an abun- 
dant supply. Light color and weak 


growth may be due to a deficiency of 
th s element in available form. 
Nitrogen is applied to soils as ni- 
trate of soda, which is immediately 
available, and is readily leached from 
the soil as sulphate of ammonia, a 
little more slowly available; and in 
the form of organic materials, as bone 


meal, dried blood and tankage. The 
last mentioned must undergo very 
marked changes in the soil before 
it can be utilized by the ‘plant. 
Phosphorus appears in large pro- 
portion in seeds. It favors rapid de- 
velopment of young seedlings and 


early maturity of crop. The ordinary 
forms are raw rock, bone meal and 
acid phosphate, either from rock or 
bone, the last quickly available. 

Potash, also important in the devel- 
opment of fruit, though an excess 
tends to delay maturity, seems to fa- 
vor disease resistance. It is of spectal 
value to root crops. It is frequently 
lacking in muck lands. Ordinarily it 
is applied in the form of muriate or 
sulphate. The former is open to pos- 
sible objection for potatoes, but for 
most crops it is perfectly satisfactory, 
and the price is usually a little lower 
than that of muriate. 

Most fertilizers are applied in mix- 
tures. Points to be considered in the 
selection of materials are: Require- 
ments of crop, analysis of materials, 
availability of elements involved, and 
cost. Mixtures may be bought ready 
for application in an endless variety 


of combinations, or the ingredients 
.may be purchased separately and 
mixed at home. The latter plan is 


usually cheaper, and the grower may 
be sure that the materials and pro- 
portions are as he wants them. Tw» 
Men can mix five 
day under ordinary conditions. Thor- 
ough mixing is essential. 


Favorite Vegetable Fertilizer Mixtures 

It is ordinarily most economical te 
buy high-grade material. No combi- 
nation is more widely used for vege- 
tables than one analyzing 4% nitrogen. 
&* phosphorus and 10% potash, using 
a larger proportion of the more avail- 
able materials for early crops. This 
formula is modified for special condi- 
tions. Applications of fertilizers for 
vegetable crops vary from a few hun- 
dred pounds to a ton or more an 
acre, depending upon the natural fer- 
tility of the soil, the manures previ- 
ously used, earliness of planting, and 


tons of ferti'izer a 
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the number of plants to the acre. 
fhe major applications of fertilizers 
are made before planting, though no 
long time should intervene. In most 
cases broadcasting is satisfactory. A 
fertilizer distributer is desira‘le be- 
cause it saves labor and uses mate- 
rial economically. When early growth 
is desired, and with plants that do 
not forage widely while young, appli- 
eations in the hill are of advantage. 
When fertilizer is applied in the hill 
it should not come in ,direct ‘contact 
with seeds or roots, but should be 
mixed with the soil. 

Side dressing with a complete fer- 
tilizer is occasionally practiced, but 
phosphorus and potash may be more 
cheaply applied in such form that 
supplementary treatment is not neces- 
sary. Decided benefit is derived from 
judiciOus applications of nitrate of 
soda. From 150 to 200 pounds an acre 
is usually sufficient. Larger amounts 
are often lost by leaching before be- 
ing used. 


New York Strawberry Methods 


T. A. TEFFT 


The center of the most important 
strawberry industry of New York 
state is at Oswego. The leading natu- 
ral advantages of this region for the 
eommercial production of strawber- 
ries is the lateness at which the crop 
matures. When the berry season of 
New Jersey and southern New York 
is past, the Oswego berries are in their 
prime. Lateness is still further em- 
phasized in the selection of late va- 
rieties, as Atlantic, Parker Earle and 
Gandy. The season opens about June 
20 and continues for three weeks. 

The question is often asked, What 
docs it cost to grow an acre of straw- 
berries? Good growers in the Oswego 
region have given me figures of ac- 
tual cost as follows: Rent of land 
two years $11, plowing and fitting $6, 
1 ‘ants $15, setting plants $4, cultiva- 
tion $16, straw for winter and fruiting 
1 ulch $15, labor, hoeing, pulling 
weeds, ete, $10. Total cost $77. 

Many growers raise berries at much 
less cost, and a few exceed-this sum, 
especially when located near a large 
town where rents are high; but it 
would be safe for one to about to en- 

age in strawberry growing to figure 
close to this total, aside from the cost 
of fertilizer. 

As to planting, it may be said that 
tne old method has been discarded al- 
together; that is, planting in réws 3 to 
3% feet apart and tlie plants 12 to 
15 inches apart in rows, keeping off 
the runners until late in July and 
then allowing them to grow and root 
at will, making a matted row. In 
this old system many plants are al- 
most on top of others, the roots bare- 
ly in the ground, and suffering in sea- 
son of drouth. The rows are so wide 
that to pick the fruit in the center it 
is almost necessary to crush fruits on 
the outsides of the row. This system 
gives few large, first-class fruits, 

The up-to-date grower starts with 
the assumption that the largest and 
highest colored fruits are found on 
plants along the outsides of the rows. 
Therefore he plans to have as many 
outside rows as possible. This he 
accomplishes by having the rows 
closer together and much narrower. 
The rows are made from 30 to 36 
inches apart and the plants 18 to 24 
or even 30 inches apart in the rows, 
much depending on the capability of 
the variety as a plant maker. If the 
plants used for a new bed are strong 
and start into growth vigorously, the 
first runners are used, as it has been 
found that under most conditions the 
plants about 12 months old yield the 
greater number of fine fruits. These 
first runners are usually “bedded in;” 
ie, planting by hand, training along 
the wide way of the rows, using four 
to eight of the first runners and cut- 
ting off those growing later. This 
method of planting allows cultivation 
both ways until the runners start, re- 
taining moisture and saving labor in 
hoeing. 

Clean straw or swale grass makes 
the best winter mulch. The rows are 
covered 2 to 4 inches deep. This win- 
ter mulch should be raked from the 
plants and left between the rows as a 
protection to the fruits and a safe- 
guard against drouth in the fruiting 
season. 
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SHELDON W. FUNK, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


OWADAYS 
spraying has 
become one of 
the most im- 
portant opera- 
tions of mod- 
ern fruit and 
vegetable pro- 
duction. Still, 
with all its im- 
portance, it is 
the one opera- 
tion about 
which the majority of farmers ap- 
pear to know the least. All that is 
necessary to be successful in spray- 
ing is to ask ourselves a few simple 
questions and then use a little sound 
judgment in answering them. The 
first question that naturally con- 
fronts us is, for what are we going 
to spray, for insects or for fungous 
diseases, or for both? If for insects, 
which class of insects, because our 
destructive insects of the orchard 
and garden are divided into two 
great classes, each of which requires 
different treatment, The easiest way 
to distinguish the two classes is to 
examine the injury they have done. 

Let us first treat the chewing or 
biting class. These insects bite out 
their food from the plant or tree 
and swallow it. All that is necessary 


hour. It is very important to spray 
the plants thoroughly on all sides, 
so the material will strike all of the 
insects. Among this class -we find 
San Jose, oyster shell and scurfy 
scales, the green aphids, various 
species of which attack apples, peas 
and oses, squash bugs, grape leaf 
hoppers and many- other less common 
pests, 

In controlling fungous diseases we 
are dealing with small microscopi- 
plants Whose gpores float around ix 
the air and attack cultivated and wild 
plants. To prevent or destroy these 
infestations we apply a materia: 
which kills these tiny spores. Our 
best fungicides are bordeaux, self- 
boiled lime-sulphur and a dilute form 
of the concentrated lime-sulphur se- 


lution. .My practice has been to use 
a ‘bordeaux containing four pounds 
lime, and four pounds copper sul- 
phate to 50 gallons of water on veg- 
etables and the small fruits and the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur, consisting 
of eight pounds lime and eight 


pounds sulphur to 50 gallons of wa- 
ter, or the dilute concentrated lime- 
sulphur on apples, peaches and 
plums. The latter spray should be 
diluted one gallon of concentrated 
material to 40 gallons of water on 
apples and 1-60 on peaches and 
plums. I do not apply this material 
too heavily and keep well agitated, 
to prevent scorching of foliage. Theee 
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ripe, 


to destroy these fellows is to mix a 
small amount of some stomach poison 
with their food; this we accom- 
plish by mixing the poison 
with water or some other mixture 
and spraying it upon the plants or 
trees which they are infesting. Vari- 
ous poisons are used, but the most 
popular are arsenate of lead and paris 
green. Arsenate of lead is not as 
strong a poison but it adheres better 
and does not scorch the foliage so 
readily. Use about one pound of 
paris green, or from three to five 
pounds of arsenate of lead to 100 
gallons of spray material. In this 
class of insects are potato bug, green 
cabbage worm, currant worm, ap- 
ple and plum cuculios, canker worm, 
tent caterpillar and many others. 
For chewing insects upon oily plants, 
as cabbage and asparagus for in- 
stance, where a spray material ad- 
heres very poorly, apply the poison 
dry while the plants are wet, either 
with air-slaked lime or land plaster. 
The sucking insects cannot be 
destroyed with a stomach’ poison, 


"because they suck out the juices from 


the interior of the plant, so here we 
must use a material which either 
corrodes the body or closes up the 
insect’s breathing pores and suffo- 
cates the pest. Such materials are 
the boiled lime-sulphur solutions, 
kerosene emulsion, whale oil soap 
and tobacco extract. The first and 
last of these are to be preferred on 
most occasions. Tobacco extract 
may be purchased in a concentrated 
form, or prepared at home by using 
one pound of tobacco stems to two 
gallons of water and then boiling the 
mixture. thoroughly for about an 


valley about the first week in July, but hangs long on the tree, 
ing, rich and highly flavored when mature. 
Culturist ranks it among the best va ieties., 


Eight Till Carrier of Downer Cherries 

loved cherries is the Downer, also known as Downer's 
It originated with Samuel Downer of Dor- 
chester, Mass, and has long been a favorite, more especially among ama- 
teurs, though little grown for market because it is not good until fully 
The fruit, which is borne thickly in clusters, ripens in the Hudson 


It is melt- 
Thomas in his American Fruit 


sprays will control early and late po- 
tato blight, strawberry leaf spot, bean 
anthracnose, beet leaf spot, peach 
brown rot and similar fungous dis- 
eases. Since these materials may be 
prepared so cheaply it is usually not 
economical to apply either an insec- 
ticide or a fungicide separately, and 
for that reason I almost always use 
the arsenical and the fungicide in 
combination. 

The San Jose scale has undoubt- 
edly caused more damage than any 
other insect which troubles the fruit 
grower. At one time it was a hard 
enemy to overcome, but today it is 
easily controlled with a lime-sulphur 
solution, I prefer the concentrated 
material because it is the most eco- 
nomical and the easiest to handle. 
Unless the quantity to be used ts very 
small, it is profitable to prepare 
one’s own material. The 1-2-1 for- 
mula is about the best, that is, one 
pound of lime, two pounds of 
sulphur to one gallon of water. This 
is thoroughly boiled for from 60 to 
80 minutes, or until the sulphur 
granules are dissolved; it may then 
be stored in air-tight vessels for fu- 
ture use or applied immediately 
upon dormant wood, using about 
one gallon of the concentrated ma- 
terial to six or seven gallons of wa- 
ter. Keep the mixture well agitated 
in the spray tank and apply thor- 
oughly, either in spring or fall, or 
both, if the trees are seriously af- 
fected. 
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FRUITS 


IAT to. to do with old or- 
chards to make them 
again effective in pro- 
ducing profitabie crops 
is partlysolved through 
wise grafting. Besides 
growing known varie- 
ties on seedling stocks 
the chief use of grafting at present 
is in working over old orchards that 
seem to have almost passed their use- 
fulness and need rejuvenation. There 
are @ great many 20-year-old or- 
chards in the corn belt that are being 
neglected and left a prey for pests 
and diseases largely because they are 
some undesirable or uncertain variety. 
Top-working of these trees would in 
many cases accomplish the remedy 
and give them a regular bearing habit 
instead of uncertain. 

Several forms of graft are used in 
top-working, but the one most suc- 
cessful is the wedge form, in which 
the scion is set in a cleft at the end 
ef the branch Top-working is a se- 
rious operation to the tree, and not 
very many large branches should be 
worked at once. Sometimes the op- 
eration is done gradually through two 
or three years, so that the feeding 
surface of the tree is not all killed 
at once, before the new growth has 
started. All standard varieties of ap- 
ples hate been grafted before they 
leave the nursery, for seedling trees 
are not true to type. Peach trees 
are budded, so that the result is the 
same, The scion or bud must be taken 
from a tree of the known variety, 
and the root stock is grown from a 
seed, 

Grafting fruit trees is not so dif- 
ficult as it seems. The principle of 
success in grafting is simply to join 
the growing layers of the scion and 
stock and hold them together until 
they grow solid. This growing layer 
is just underneath the bark. A knife 
with a razor edge should be used, so 
that the cuts will be smooth. There 
are various forms for fitting the two 
parts together, from the simple bevel 
graft to the one with one main bevel 
and a tongue and cleft besides. 

To allow the wound to heal with- 
out infection it is necessary to cover 
it with some kind of wax or paint. 
One of the best of these commonly 
used is made of resin four parts, 
beeswax two parts and tallow one 
part. If this is wanted for use in 


cold weather the addition of a little 
more tallow will keep it soft and pli- 
ant. Beeswax makes it tough so that 
it sticks through all kinds of weath- 
er. This should not be allowed to 
boil as it is melted together, and is 
best cooled by pouring into water. 


Interesting Peach Figures 


In point of trees of bearing age, 
Georgia was the leader in peach pro- 
duction in 1910, according to federal 
census figures recently made known, 
with a total of 10,609,000 trees; addi- 
tional 1,531,000 peach trees not of 
bearing age. But California~is a 
whopper; trees in bearing 7,800,000, 
trees not in bearing 4,409,000. The 
United States as a whole reported 
nearly 95 million peach trees of bear- 
ing age and 42 million soon to come 
into bearing. 

All of this suggests that the ais 
sition is one very largely of distribu- 
tion. Missouri had 8,600,000 trees and 
Arkansas nearly 10,000,000, yousg and 
old; but the transportation question 
is far from satisfactory. Connecticut, 
now quite important commercially, 
had a total of 800,000 peach trees of 
all ages. The three states, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, togeth- 
er reported nearly 12,000,000 trees. 
Students of the situation naturally ask 
the question, is peach production be- 
ing overdone? 


Fruit Buds Practically Uninjured 


Mild winter weather in January 
and February gave growers appre- 
hension as to the prospects for the 
tree fruit crop of 1915. Tempera- 
tures in some northern states 
reached as high as 65 degrees in 
early January and subsequently fell 
to zero. Fruit buds swelled as if it 
were April instead of January, and 
it was feared much injury had been 
done the crop. Replies to inquiries 
sent out by American Agriculturist are 
of almost one voice in asserting the 
peach crop to late February date has 
not teen injured, nor other tender 
tree fruits. Apples, of course, are 
very rarely injured by cold weather, 
except as the trees go into the win- 
ter in a run-down condition, or the 
freezing weather is extremely se- 
vere. 

About the only reports which speak 
of damage to fruit buds come from 
Pennsylvania in thé northern part of 
the state, where it is said only a 
small percentage of the peach buds 


have survived. As all orchardists 
understand, an inquiry at this time 
concerning fruit bud damage can 
only give an idea of what has hap- 
pened to date, and there is time yet 
ne A the crop to be “nipped in the 
u 


Practical to Examine Fruit Buds 


By examining the fruit buds dur- 
ing the winter or early spring farm- 
ers may save time, money and worry 
about the size of the crop. The 
farmer can better plan his work if 
he is reasonably certain in the win- 
ter that he will have a large crop of 
fruit, providing the late’ spring 
frosts do not destroy the chances. 

Ordinary tree fruits as apple, peach, 
pear, plum gnd cherry form their 
fruit buds the previous year. Take 
the case of thé apple. Very excep- 
tional temperatures, combined with 
a weakened condition of the tree, are 
needed to injure the apple fruit buds 
during winter. Apples are grown at 
the end of short branches called 
fruit spurs. These spurs’ which 
fruited last year will have scars on 
them this year and at one side of the 
sear will be found a small leaf bud. 
Of course, other spurs will be fqund 
which bear no fruit scars and these 
will produce leaves only. Other 
stronger shoots will produce the 
larger, rounded buds containing the 
small flowers which later produce 
the fruit. If when these buds are 
cut near the base they show a dark 
color in the center, the bud is dead. 


Live buds always appear greenish 
but dead ones are dark brown. 
About the same holds true with the 


bear, 

The cherry, plum and peach, how- 
ever, are different. Peach buds are 
not easily missed as they are so 
large. On the past season's growth 
will be found, on the new wood, lat- 
eral buds growing usually in Clusters 
of three. The two outside large buds 
are the fruit buds, the middie or 
small one the ieaf bud. This rule of 
three buds being found in a cluster 
is not invariable, as sometimes single 
lateral buds are fruit buds. But 
usually when found singly they are 
on a slow-growing or unhealthy tree. 

The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracts from replies to inquiries re- 
cently out and tell of local condi- 
tions only: 

Peaches Injured in Pennsylvania 

Fruit buds are in good condition, 
as we have had no weather below 
zero. Grapes have not made a prop- 
er amount of wood growth,—[L, G, 
G., North East, Pa, 

I dp not believe fruit buds are in- 
jured.—[C. S., Honesdale, Pa. 

Very little fruit raised here except: 

{To Page 315.] 


The Chenango Apple Has Long Been a Popular Variety for the Family Orchard 
A pleasing sample of the Chenango apple is pictured. herewith. For over 50 years this apple has been 
widely cultivated and finds a useful place in the home orchard. The tree is hardy, healthy, medium in size, 
bears regularly and is long lived. The apples begin to mature early in September, and several pickings are 
made for best results. The Chenango does not keep perfectly in ordinary storage longer than November. It 
is not first class for long shipment, because the flesh is too tender. It is a pleasing fruit for early autumn use 


and is adapted to local and special markets. 
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DEERE 
SPREADER 


REQUISITES “FOR ‘EVERY GARDEN 


SEEDS GENERALLY AMPLE SUPPL 
Situation Highly Satisfactory and Best in Years—Our Annual Review. 
of Conditions—Stocks of Field and Garden Seeds Generous-- 
Quality and Prices Right—By Albert W. Fulton 


tented 


less parts on the John Deere Spreader 
eader 


: few parts, the center of the 
toad comparatively near the horses, and the 


draft. 


John Deere Spreader light 


Only “Hip-High” 


of ordinary 


tire side of 
@preader fe available for that purpose. 
Book Free—T eile all about 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Mounting the beater on the axle is the great- || 
improvement in manure spreaders since | 
invention. It has made the John Deere 1 


weight distributed over four wheels, make the |} 


there to the top [f) 


spreaders. 
You lift each fj) 


loading. Theen- * 


If the initial bugle call to farm ac- 
tivity for the season of 1913 in the 
way of “attention to the seed supply’” 
is a harbinger of good things to come, 
the round-up at harvest next summer 
and fall should prove most gratify- 
ing.- Not in a long time has the seed 
situation in a gefi- 
eral way been s0 
satisfactory at Lhis 
time of the year 
as right now. 

In general, and so 
far as that is con- 


cerned, with the 
rarest exception, 
seed supplies are 
plentiful to the 


point of real abund- 
ance, and prices to 
farmers lower. If 
the latter make 

their purchases in due time there is 
no reason in the world why every 
farmer, every market gardener, every 
housewife for the kitchen garden 
should not be amply provided with 
seeds of good germinating quality and 
at the lowest average price in a num- 
ber of years. This is true in a gen- 
eral way of garden seeds, of grass 
seeds and of seed potatoes, 

The above summarizes in the brief- 
est possible way the gratifying re- 
turns which have been received by 
American Agriculturist following its 
annual inquiry into the situation s0 
far as supply and prices are con- 
cerned. True, there are two or three 
notable shortages with high prices pre- 
vailing; but this does not affect the 
general situation. The growing sea- 
son of 1912 was much more favor- 
able for the production of seeds, al- 
though the late summer and autumn 
weeks brought trying conditions in 
some instarces so far as hardening 
and curing are concerned. Then, too, 
one or two varieties usually secured 
in Europe found a rather indifferent 
season over there, and this caused a 


bit of disturbance, but all in all, 
seedsmen east of the Rocky moun- 
tains and north of the Ohio river 


be enough au: 


"There will NEVER 
LW 


world over, En: bv Ex. 
nt Sations. Our SERVICE 
TMENT furnishes ev: 


speak enthusiastically of trade condi- 
tions, 
Short Season Expected 

One note of regret is heard to the 
effect that it promises to be a short 
and vigorous season for the seeds- 
men, with much of the _ business 
cramped into the period between 
March 1 and, say, April 15. This is 
due to the fact that owing to so much 
mild, open weather in the middle of 
winter, farmers and gardeners seenied 
to assume plenty of cold weather 
was to follow February, and as a 
result were indifferent about placing 
their orders up to the present time. 

What will follow? According to one 
of the best posted and largest seeds- 
men, his class of people will have to 


our orchard, paint your trees with 
g#ocrps” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Su- 
wocips’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.” Ad- 
dress B.G. Pratt Co.,so Church St.,N.Y. 


“hump themselves” in the next 40 or 
50 days to fill orders, and the laggards 
in making known their wants may get 
at the last analysis. This hints. 
that in spite of generally Wheral sup- 
plies, orders for seeds should not be 
delayed another instant. 


Normal to Full Stecks 
here and there there 


The Vreeland Chemical Company 
annoynee that the 
B. G. Pratt Company 
Mfers. of “Scalecide” 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Will henceforth be Sole Wistriluters for the 
World for their entire line of celebrated 


“ELECTRO” 
Spray Materials and Insecticides 
Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
teed 


Paste 


CTRO 


the most notable is that of certain 
kinds of beans. It will be remem-~- 
bered that autumn rains greatly in- 
terfered with proper curing, and this 
cut the supplies; but these have been 
made up in a large part by cer- 
tain other good varieties. Celery seed 
is very largely secured in France. 
Last year they were hit hard over 
there and French grown stock, espe- 
cially golden self-blanching, has been 
practically sold out at unheard-of 
prices of $30 to $32 per pound. But 
in the main many reasons point to 
their liberal surplus of seeds beyond 
spring requirements, and this stimu- 
lates dealers to sell at low prices in 
order to close out. 

One or two of our correspondents 


among leading seedsmen speak of 


4 Beok on Grape Culture 
Snstracticns for planting, cultivating 
and pruning; 


shortages on certain varieties of 
peas (sweet pea crop practically a 
failure), kidney, wax beans, mangel, 


carrot, onions, radish; but nowhere 
enough of a shortage to appreciably 
affect the situation. 

The generous potato crop of 1912, 
as reported at the time in American 
Agriculturist, is showing up well this 
winter in seed stocks, with supplies 
ample to go around. Dealers making 
a specialty of seed potatoes, however, 


again impress upon growers the 
necessity of planting disease-free 
seed. 


In many of the best conditioned 
sections potato fields were thoroughly 
sprayed for blight, and for that mat- 
ter much of the seed used treated 
with formalin before planting, and as 
a result splendid stock can be secured, 
which applies to all standard varie- 
ties of potatoes, both early and late, 
at prices rather below the average. 


Notable Shortage in Clover 


Readers of our market columns do 
not need to be told this is now and 
for a long time past has been very 
high in price, owing to shortage in 
supplies. Seed dealers do not look for 
any immediate decline from the pres- 
ent high level. Weather conditions 
last season were trying and thin 
stands very hard on clovers, and of- 
ferings on the open market are liable 
to contain an unusually large propor- 
tion of immature seeds and admix- 
tures of weed seeds. Alsike is also 
scarce and even higher than red and 
mammoth clover. One Ohio dealer 
reports a great demand for sweet clo- 
ver seed, 

Timothy seed, on the other hand, 
which last year was scarce at prices 
around $10 a bushel, is now plentiful 
at $2.50 to $3. Blue grass, redtop and 
orchard grass are plentiful and very 
low in price. 


Better Situation in Seed Corn 


Supplies for this season’s activities 
are generally ample and stocks in 
hands of dealers probably the best 
that have been selected in a number 
of years. Dealers in the corn belt 
write us that the quality is fine so far 
as germination and general attractive- 
ness are concerned, and that whole- 
sale prices and selected and tested 
seed corn are relatively low. This 
should stimulate many farmers to or- 
der some _ pure-bred, high-yielding 
seed corm With the gratifying _tend- 
ency om the part of farmers to plant 
better seed and at the same time a 
pure strain, dealers :~»port that the 
demand is good. 

Other field seeds are in 2 healthy 
position, with plenty ef cats, wheat, 
bariey. flax, ete. 


im all, there is everything te indicate 
@ generous trade In fLeld and garden 
® »@s the next few weeks; and at 
prices satisfactory te farmers. 

Notes from Beale>. 

Bearing on the unusual climatic 
cenditions of recent months, one of 
the oldest and best known seedsmen 
im the country, lecated in the cast, 
writes us that in his 5) vears of ex- 
perience this condition means to him 
geeismen will be overwhceimed with 
ergers during March and April; and 
the spring rush will be mere intensi- 
fied than for years. He adds that 
Prices are very much reduced in this 
year’s catalegs over what they were 
the year before, with one or two not- 
abie exceptions. 

A Michican dealer in making his 
report expresses the belief that there 
is quite an opening this spring for 
growers of extra ecarty potatoes in the 
nerth, due to the fact that heavy 
frosts in the southern part of the 
country have done much damage. 

From Ohio comes report from a 
seed house making a specialty in soy 
beans, saying that last season was 
most favorable, growers reporting 
yields of 20 to 30 bushels, and prob- 
ably over half of them getting at least 
25 bushels to the acre; quality excel- 
lent and probably the best ever seen 
in this country. An Illinois dealer, 
touching upon soy beans, refers to the 
good quality, and says they are retail- 
ine at $2.25 to $3.25 a bushel. 


American Agriculturist 


A POTATO CULTIVATOR |. 


FREE BOOK ON 


ALFALFA 


How you can grow it on your land 
How to get “catch” first Shiating 
How to select and prepare the soil 
How to get more average crops 


These and hundreds of other questions that you 
want answered are clearly and distinctly covered 
in our new book just issued entitled “Alfalfa— 
Wonder Crop”. This remarkable book contains 
a priceless fund of information about alfalfa 
growing, secured from many sources; United 
States Government, State Experiment Stations, 
the best posted authorities and successful grow- 
ers. In simple language, easy to understand, it 
tells just the things that you want to know before 
you start to raise this greatest of all $cash money$ 
crops. This book will convince you that you 
have some land on your farm where you can 
profitably grow alfalfa, This information was 
secured at a great cost of time, money and re- 
search, It tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get 
results from fifSt planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil. It tells all about fertiliza- 
tion, plowing, liming, preparing the seed, when 
to pjan: 


to plant and how t. Tells what to do dar- 
ing the growing period, how to get bigger than 
average crops, and how to cut and cure. The 
contents of this book are worth many dollars to 
the farmer interested in growing alfalfa. This 
book is ordinarily sold for 25 cents but we will 
gladly send it without cost or obligation of any 
ind if you answer at once. Don’t put it off— 
write for free book today. 
GALLOWAY BACS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 634 P WATERLOO, 14. 


Gregory 


You will win next fall by 


Fine Catalog Free 


Describes the best vegetable, 
field and flower seeds. Gives 
honest prices for ‘Honest 
Seeds.”” Write for it to-day. 


.FREE SEED 


$= 

best yielding oat in cultivation. We often grow ever 
100 bushels per acre in large fields Our stock is exten 


nice, 65c per bushel. ees grain free. 


for all ete. but Ap it es- 
kiods ly adapted for potatoes. To get just 
of the sight depth and thins 
works pe able Properly work the crop 
RIDING 3 
The with the CULTI- 
VATORS 
ae Beater on the Axle Steel frame machines, made 
‘ always shitted im paraliet: lines on 
| you cam get the same | 
3 | throw all parts of row, 
4 VS Pivot - BATEMAN MPO 00, 
Spreader possible. 18 feature is fully pal 
and cammet be had on any othar spreader. 
Simplest and Strongest | 
A many trouble-giving working parts 
pave way with. There are sometwo 
The J eere Spreader has no clutches, 
: chains, no adjustments. It does not get out of Ff : 
m4 order. Is always ready for business. h 
= The strain and stress of spreading is on the [fj 
ie gear axle, the strongest part of the spreader— fj 
where it belongs—not on its gide. 
| 
The Deere Spreader is only “hip-high” | 
ee to the tep of the box. The first three feet you it : 
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ard work from |i! 
| Spreader. 
Wheels do not 
it and a complete description of the John AT 
| Deere Spreader. “Ask us for thie book’ as the S ATE- AIR 
ing these, sent postpaid for only 10c 
ZB Mammoth Butter Lettace, Earliest || JAAS 
pra Scarlet Radish, Spinach Swiss Chard, 
Large Packets of Choicest Seeds for 10c 
Use ““Scaleckde” the one sure spray for’ 4 | — 
fer theorchard, Write today to Dept. 
© fer new booklet—“Pratt’s Hand- : An 
book for Fruit Geowers”’ and “Scale- 
cide the Tree Siver.” Roth free. 
: 
If you want a cheap 
: NO MORE and safe method for 
‘4 Dwarf Gist Temate. Grows two 
enormous Tomatces Fay often weigh on or tw 
pounds cach : color crumeon: a woudertul ring pliant. 
Only wil send a trial package of each to any one who : 
SeeéCe.. Boxtt. Auburn. N. Y. 
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BLUE 
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Liberal Seed Collection 10 
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warieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus- 
trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vines and W/Z SS" | 
@mall fruits in the country. Millions of vines for sale. | NEV — 
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ditions cantaloups, writes 

Joseph Barton, a_ successful 
grower of Burlington county, N J, fer- 
tizing and the resulting vigorous 
growth of plants is as important as 
thorough attention, especially to culti- 
vation. Barly planting often secures a 
crop before blight makes its appear- 
ance. I therefore plant ac soon as the 
ground is fit. After plowing and thor- 
ough harrowing the rows are made in 
ri¢ges running east and west across 
the field. These ridges are 10 or 12 
inches high. ,On the south side of 
the ridges I make an opening with 
the toe of my boot level with the sur- 
face of the ground, being careful, 
however, not to break the center of 
the ridge. Here the seeds are sown. 

Half the quantity of seed is soaked 
in warm water overnight and then 
mixed with the other half, which re- 
mains dry. Then 10 or 12 seeds are 
put in a hill. Among these will be 
some wet and some dry specimens. 
The wet ones will start into growth 
several days earlier than the dry 
ones. The plants will be more or less 
proteeted from north winds by the 
ridge, and if they have no unfavor- 
able weather will forge ahead to ma- 
turity. In case of a frost or cold 
weather that might kill or stunt the 
early plants, the dry seeds will pro- 
duce plants that may escape such 
calamity and will grow without check, 
The principal object of sowing in this 
way is to make a second sowing un- 
necessary and thus save both time 
and expense. 

On our light Jersey soils melons 
and cantaloups require plenty of ni- 
trogen. My method is to broadcast 
100 pounds of muriate of potash and 
South Carolina rock mixed at the rate 
of one pound to four of rock. In the 
rows I also give a liberal application 
of fish scrap or some other fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen. For quick results I 
use sulphate of ammonia or some 
other quick acting material once or 
twice during the season. Just before 
cultivating is the best time to make 
such applications. In the row I drill 
im all the fertilizer I think is safe. 
Care is always exercised to prevent 
burning of the leaves by getting any 
of the fertilizer on them. My rows 
are made 5 feet apart. 

No crop that I know responds more 
ftatisfaectorily to thorough frequent 
cultivation than do cantaloups and 
watermelons, especially in the early 
stage of growth. The first hoeing 
should be done as soon as the plants 
are well above ground. This involves 
eareful, tedious labor,_It must be con- 
tinued at intervals oP waweek or 10 
days until about July 1. When the 
vines are a foot or two long they are 
turned, so the cultivation may be 
thorough. In the last cultivation 
about July 1 I sow crimson clover for 
a winter cover crop. 

Truckers .do all- cultivate, but 
I believe the last cultivating, expen- 
sive as it is, and involving, as it does, 
the turning of the vines, pays well. I 
have seen it done when the ground 
has been dried and the vines wilted 
s0 much that they would stop grow- 
ing, and yet in the long run that part 
of the patch lasted longer than the 
others, especially where the weather 
conditions were severe. 


Need of Lime in Garden—Lime 
should be applied to vegetable soils 
every four or five years, half a ton to 
a ton an acre. It frees plant food, 
improves the physical character of 
the soil, neutralizes acids, is unfavor- 
able to certain discases, and is of es- 
pecial value in the improvement of 
refractory soils; such as the city 
home garden must often use or do 
without a garden. Any of the three 


insure against unfavorab’e con- 


ordinary, forms are satisfactory, . but 
the gardener must -be sure the price 
is in proper proportion. Ratios of 
value are: Fifty-six pounds quicklime 
are equivalent to 74 pounds water- 
slaked or hydrated lime;jand to 100 | 
pounds limestone rock or afr-slaked 
lime. Good physical condition for 
distribution is very important. This 
material is best applied broadcast in 
the spring after plowing. It should 
not be used in advance ef potatoes, 
as it favors scab. No increase in a 
single element of soil treatment will ' 
bring the highest returns unless all 
other essentials are present in proper 
proportions. No amount of nitrogen 
will bring a good crop if the soil is in 
bad physical condition, or if the min- 
eral elements are lacking.—[Prof 
Paul Work, New York State Colleg 
of Agriculture. . 


Room for Improvement in Apples— 
If the fact be conceded that the 
measure of the development of the 
apple growing industry in any sec- 
tion is determined by the amount of 
fancy boxed apples put upon the 
market, then Pennsylvania has much 
room for improvement in completing 
the marketing end of the business. 
I do not, however, regard this as a 
fair criterion of judgment in all 
cases. The great bulk of apples will 
probably during all time be packed 
in barrels for the use of the mil- 
lions. There is, however, an ever- 
increasing demand for fancy boxed 
apples, and this local demand should 
be supplied by the growers of our 
own state instead ,of importing from 
outside. Judging from the state- 
ment that but 1%% of the salable’ 
crop of apples is packed in boxes, 
this is not yet done. There is, how- 
ever, an awakening of our people to 
the possibilities of this package, and 
from present indications Pennsylva- 
nia boxed apples will surely_be heard 
from in fdture—[J. D. Herr, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


What Department, page or feature 
of American Agriculturist is most in- 
teresting? Everything about the farm! 
Everything about the home! No 
item of, instruction in either ‘sub- 
j ect escapes me. I am the owner of a 
“handkerchief garden,” 10 acres in 
Mary and, on a trolley line. We are 
a family of three adults, and I, the 
breadwinner, must be alert to fruits 
and vegetables, wheat and corn, cover 
crops, fertilizers, methods of culture, 
poultry, bees, dogs, and everything 
periainihg to the farm life. I want 
for our farm home everything that 
aids in making it better, happier, 
more successful and more hospitable. 
American Agriculturi t has been as 
a “light to our pathway” for many 
years, and when we have been helped 
we try to help others. Th* most cry- 
ing need for my garden this spring is 
fruit grees. Every nurseryma::’s ad- 
vertisement has been scannel with 
interest and enthusiasm. Trees that 
beautify the home grounds; trees that 
shut out the unsightly objccts; trees 
that break the fury of the winter 
winds and that offer hospitable shade 
to man and beast in the summer’s 
heat; trecs that seem lile old friends 
to soothe, comfort and cheer one 
when the business world has made a 
mess of things; trees that give prom- 
ise of bountiful harvests of golden 
fru'ts, Pomona’s greatest gift to man- 
kind. I wish you and American Agri- 
culturist even greater success in the 


years to come.—[M. H., Prince |} 


George County, Md. 


In years of plenty we are bound to 
meet Evrorern comretiticn. In Enc- 
land T have geen farms which would 
turn off averaze of 750 bushels 
of poatoes an acr*, Thee were pro- 
duecd co that everyth'ne over 25 cents 
a bush! was gain can afford 
to pay our dutv of 25 cents a bushel 
and the low freight charges and com- 
pete wi'h us as soon as our prices go 
up to 70 cents. The sea coast prices 
are never as high as those of St 
Louis. This is one of the things we 
must consider in the potato growing 
business. Three hundred bushels are 
as easily grown as 100 are with us.— 
Fraser, Livingston County, 


Hen Coop should be so constructed 
that fresh air and cleanliness will be 
leading featnres. — 


Fifty Years’ Unparalleled Record 
Both in the Field and with the Experiment Stations 


Mapes 
Manures 


Absolutely Choicest of ~ | 
Materials, Seasoning and Best Methods 


Availability Without Acidity 
No Rock or Acid Phosphates Used 


In the Field 
The record of The Mapes Manures in the field is 
too well known among our thousands of customers and 
friends—and with us we are glad to say the terms are 
practically interchangeable as most of our good old cus- 
tomers have become our friends—to require more than. 
a reference to it. 


With the Experiment Stations 


We are equally proud of our record with the Sta- 
tions. There may at,times have been an occasional 
chance analysis Which was not quite what we would 
have liked to have seen, and not as we believe fairly 
representative of our goods, but with the grand average 
we have no fault to find. 

This is in spite of the fact that Station methods and 
valuations from the very nature of the case must be 
broadly general to apply to the general average of the 
class of goods examined, and can therefore never be 


_ expected to do entire justice to the user of particularly 


choice materials and unusual methods of manufacture. 
From the Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, FERTILIZERS, 1912: 
“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO/’S fifteen brands 


_ all fully meet their guarantees, with the exception of No. 553, in which a 


deficiency of 0.37 per cent of Potash is fully offset by an overrun of 0.7 per 
cent Nitrogen.” 

So strong a statement is not and could not be made of any firm which 
had an equal or greater number of brands. . 

From Annual Bulletin, No. 143, December, 1912, Massachusetts Agricul- — 
tural Experiment Station. Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers. (It pub- 
lishes a table giving summary of results of analyses of complete fertilizers as 
compared with manufacturers’ guarantees.) : 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. Number of 
brands analyzed, 18; number cqual to guarantee in commercial value, 18.” 

That is, every one of The Mapes brands are found to be equal to their 
guarantee in commercial value, and of no other company having an equal or 
a greater number of brands can this be said. 

It publishes another table bearing on the Nitrogen in the different brands 
analyzed. The Mapes F. & P. G. Co. show 90.26% as their percentage Ac- 
tivity of ‘Total Nitrogen, which is the essential point. No other concern hav- 
ing an equal nimber-or greater number of b ds analyzed has anything like 
so high a percentage Activity of Total Nitrogen. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Mapes Manures 
have always been, and will always continue to be while 
under the same management, far above the average of 
fertilizers offered for sale. 

In speaking of this management, it_is certainly in¢ 
teresting that not only have the Mapeses continued 
successively in the business for three generations, 
Aang father and son, but the Lanes, who have 

een associated with the’ Mapeses from the start, follow 
the same identical record in the business, grandfather, 
father and son, successively, and we ask, can our friends 
and customers have a better guarantee than this family 
management that everything has been done and will 
continue to be done to make the Mapes Manures as 
good as the present knowledge of fertilizer science per- 
mits for the crops for which they are intended. Send 
for our Pamphlet. 
The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co, 


143 Liberty Street, New York 
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nected with the engine platform. No getting off tohandle 
plows. Wo heavy lifting. Controlling levers in easy reach. 
Only one adjustment requir 
t ground? W The Bates All-Steel Tractor will plow, disc, harrow, 
when for less money you can get a powe roll or seed any art of any field that horses can work in 
Trac Bulls 4 plows right upa steep, quarter pitch slant. Other 
The Bates, being fall steel and not iron, weighs tractors won't do it. They are too heavy. They must 
ay than othertractorsofsame pull too mach dead weight. 

With this outfit you can plow 8 to 12 acres per day. It does 
the work of 16 horses. Plow carriage can be instantly taken 
off and engine is then ready for other farm jobs. 

Write for intest Tractor Book —handsome, Interesting, fully 
Shows how and why the Bates All-Stee! Tractor in 3 years 
forzed to the front. You will be agreeably 
surprised at the PRICE too. Book comes 
wail. 
BATES TRACTOR COMPANY 
119Bates St., Lansing, 


t turns square corners, 
corners. No need to & 
towing, No need of 
t-Connected Blowing System en- 


SUCCOTASH 


what it will cost and how much 
money you will save on your next 
season’s fertilizer bill if you should buy your 


Nitrate of Soda 


and other Farm Chemicals and mix them yourself. 

Your own brand MIXED AT HOME will be better than any 
patent brand and is sure to have in it jfist what you want. 

Book of formulas and full instructioris for Home Mixing 


will be sent 
FREE OF COST 


Dr. WILLIAM S. 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
47 Madison Ave. New York 


Buy your seeds direct from us ; cut out agent’s profits. We 
deal direct with our thousands of farmer custome. 
Sailzer’s Rejuvenated White Oats 
i elding oats known. yields of 
60 to 259 bush. per acre. Your land can return the same to you. 
Salzer’s Hardy Alfalfa 
is the big est, rh > uickest, most dependable money maker. 
Our alfalfa ov. Hoard’s farm produced over $80 of 
es hay per acre. Potatoes 
Salzer’s Earliest yielded 464 bushels to the acre 
for the editor of Rural New Yorker. 
Send for Catalogue and Big, Free Premium List 
containing valuable premiums 4 home, kitchen and farm. 
For 100 we will giadly mail one package each 
1,000 Prize M: ois Wheat, 20th Century 


I Oats many other 
our seed book. Now is othe 


JOHN. < SALZER § co. 
141 S. Eighth Wis. 


Are made by men who know the Cultivator business from A_ to Zz, 
They have had more than 50 years’ successful experience. That's why 
we can sell Buckeye Cultivators under such a strong warranty. If they 
were a we say they are, we would never dare guarantee them the 
way we do 

The new Ruckeye Cultivator Catalogue should be in every farmer’s 
possession. You will find in it just the style amped you want, 

ranteed to do everything claimed fer it. this catalogue. Read 
it and then go to your local implement dealer and insist on secing 
Buckeye Cultivators. 

“The Buckeye—a Wise Buy.” 


Di f f 
Reliable Seeds Choi 
est clovers, alsike alfalfa, 


ass, vetches and all other field seed. 


rices. WN, WERTHEIMER & SONS 
HT. LIGONIER, IND. 


timothy, redtop. Blue 
Write for samples an 


WE PAY THE FREI 


American Agriculturist 


Sweet Corn Pays the Farmer Well 
C. C. DORCHESTER, BENTON COUNTY, IA 

The two big canning factories at 
Vinton, fa, put up, it ig claimed-more 
sweet corn than in any 
{other town in the 
world. The farmers 
who supplied the corn 
last season for the 
7,500,000 can output 
made a handsome net 
profit of $10 to $20 
per acre. years 
ago we put in 10 acres 
of sweet corn on our 
home place. We con- 
tracted with the can- 
ning company for two 
bushels of seed at $2.50 
per bushel and agreed 
to sell to the company 
all the corn we raised, 


NEXT! 


We decided to plant 
Large Evergreen, which is grown 
most generally as it is a very heavy 
yielder. The Country Gentieman,-a 
variety of better flaver and quality, 
is favored by the canning people, but 


because of its low vield per acre the 
farmers will not raise it. 
When it was settled that we were 


to, grow sweet corn father. said 
“we're going to put this in right, 
Charles.” So we plowed and pre- 


pared the ground well and on May 14 
ehecked in the seed, using three to 
five kernels per hill. That gave us a 
good stan® We kept the field clean, 
cultivating four times, and the corn 
did well in snite of the dry weather. 
By August 10 it @as ready to har- 
vest. 

Sweet corn is in the right stage 
for canning for only a few days, so 
we hired a man and team to help 
us haul. He charged $1 a ton for 
snapping, hauling and unloading the 
corn at the elevator. It took the 
three of us four days to harvest the 


crop, which yielded four tons per 
acre of .snapped corn. We live 2 
miles out of Vinton and each team 
only made two trips a day on ac- 


count of the long waits at the un- 
loading sheds. During the rush sea- 
son every street leading to the faa- 
tories was crowded for two blocks 
with waiting teams and often it was 


well into the night before the last 
wagon was unloaded. The next year 
dumps were installed and much of 
the waiting was avoided. A good 
many farmers object to raising the 
sweet corn because of the delay 
which is still encountered. * At that 


season every farmer is in a hurry 
and-he does not like to wait, espe- 
cially on some one else. 


By-Products of Much Value 

Instead of making the trip home 
empty we always brought out a load 
of cobs which could be had for haul- 
ing. The cobs held the tip of the 
kernet with about one-half 8f the 
germ and made fine hog feed. A 
small part of_the husks were hauled 
away by some and used- as cattle 
feed. One man made the company 
pay for the privilege of dumping 
the husks in his pasture. Ton after 
ton of them were unloaded there. 
During the canning season he always 
had his pasture full of cattle and 
they made fine gains on the green 
feed. 

The 40 tons of snapped corn at 
$7.50 a ton brought us $300. The 
standing stalks were worth $6 per 
acre as forage. We cut and sold half 
of them, getting #3 a ton. Each 
acre cut three tons of stover and 
subtracting the cost of cutting, which 
we figured at $1 a ton, the 15 tons 
brought us $30. This with the $30 
worth of standing stalks on the other 
five acres brings the total for the 
fodder to $60, or $6 per acre which 
paid for the rent or interest on the 
land. Figuring the cost of the seed 
at $2.50 per bushel, or $5 for the 10 
acres, of working the land at $6 an 
acre, or $60, and of harvesting at $1 
per ton, or $40, the total cost of rais- 
ing the crop amounted to $105. This, 
subtracted from the $300 we re- 
ceived for the corn, left us a profit 
of $195, or $19.50 per acre. 

One year ago we put in 15 acres on 
rather low ground. Although the 
weather was very dry we got a yield 
of 3% tons and realized a profit of 
$16 per acre. Every season the 
farmers around Vinton raise all the 


sweet corn the two factories can 
handle. The acreage varies but 
usually more than 4000 acres are 
Ptanted. Sweet corn is the money 
crop in Benton county, said to be 
the greatest sweet corn district in 
the world. ° 


W. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


IMA beans, properly cooked 
and served, forfn one of the 
most delicious and nutritious 
foods that come to the table. 
With butter and cream 
added they are very ap- 
petizing. As they are 
rich in protein they 
take the place of meat and eggs. In 
the summer, when the heavier or aai- 
mal foods are not so much wanted, a 
dish of lima beans with bread and 
fruit make a meal that is all that we 
desire. 

Common bush beans are very easily. 
grown, but the lima, so much better 
in quality, is very tender. Its eulti- 
vation is more difficult. A knowledge 
of the needs of this vegetable has en- 
abled us to grow on a small area an 
abundant supply for the family for a 
year, and to save meat bills, the ex- 
pensive part of our diet. While the 
lima is very edible in the dry state, 
it is most delicious when not quite 
matured, so those who grow it may 
plan to have a succéssion in this con- 
dition, and also a supply for canning. 

For my main crop, while I depend 
on the large pole or running lima, I 
believe the bush form shcuald have a 
place in the garden, because of 
its earliness. In the order named 
eome Henderson's, Burpée’s, Seibert’s, 
Large Lima, and King of the Gar- 
den. The various varieties are’so very 
sensitive to cold and tq’ toe much 
moisture that I have had my seed fail 
to germinate even when planted June 
1. To make sure of the crop, espe- 
cially the large, late varieties, such 
as King of the Garden, I use a hot- 
bed or a cold frame to start the earli- 
est ones. I aiso plant seed in open 
ground for succession. 

Making Early Start 

The last of April or May 1 !? cover 
the surface of a cold frame with in- 
verted sods cut in squares of about 4 
inches. In each of these I. plant two 
or three beans. From the start I wa- 
ter frequently and admit plenty of air. 
When the soil ont of doors has be- 
come thoroughly warm and there is 
little danger of frost I transplant in 
open ground. The sods are lifted 
with a spade after watering. Care 
must be taken not to break the soil so 
as to disturb the roots, The lima 
should be planted in very rich soil, 
but a well balanced fertilizer should 
be used. Well rotted animal manure 
supplemented with wood ashes I con- 
sider the best. Hen manure and wood 
ashes or high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizer can be so used as to give good 
results. Select a well drained part of 
the garden; if possible, a light loam 
with a sunny exposure. Work part 
of the fertilizer in the soil with the 
harrow, the balance in the hills or 
furrows. 

The bush lima should be planted 
about the same distance apart as the 
ordinary bugp-®ta n. The plan I gen- 
erally use” when growing the pole 
lime is to make a furrow 3 or 4 inches 
deep, scatter in it fertilizers which I 
mix well with the-soil, level and firm 
well, then over it make a mark 1 or 
2 inches deep, in this press the beans, 
eye down, 1 or 2 inches apart, draw 
about % inch of soil over them and 
firm well. I set some posts éver the 
row and fasten 6-foot wide netting to 
them. To this the vines are trained 
as they grow, but are cut off when 
they reach the top. 

Judicious pruning is necessary to 
make them bear well and produce 
large pods. If poles are easily ob- 
tained I have no objection to using 
them, except that the vines require 
more attention than when trained on 
trellises, and it is more work to set 
them. TI have used outside rows of 
corn for a support, also sunflowers, 
but for my main crop I shall continue 
to use wire netting. I plant as* above 
described a part of my crop at the 
same time I transplant seedlings from 
the cold frame. The plants should 


stand 8 to 10 inches apart in the rows 
after transplanting or thinning. 


| STEEL| Tractors Have Comey 
THE BATES |ALL-STEEL] TRACTOR 
4 
Now 
| 
Oats. Alfalfa ano Potatoes 
if’ -_ : 
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ATTAINING SUCCESS WITH VEGETABLES 


Seeking Rust-Resistant Asparagus 


SPARAGUS rust has 

been the bugaboo of 
crowers for_years, en- 
iailing thousands of 
dollars’ damage. It is 
a vegetable, parasitic 
fungus takes 
root in the sap and 
absorbs the vitality which should pass 
to the root and later be assimilated 
by the plant. The disease is much 
worse some” years than others, de- 
pending somewhat upon the weather 
conditions, In 1912 the rust was not 
bad, but in 1911 it was very severe; 
_this for the eastern part of the 
country. 

Not until the Massachusetts aspar- 
agus growers’ association was formed 
in 1906 was much progress made in 
combating rust. At that time several 
large growers in the eastern part of 
the state, notably about Concord, de- 
termined to organize and ce-operate 
with the state agricultural college and 
the federal government in seeing what 
eould be done in the way of devel- 
oping resistant varieties. Much head- 
way has since been made, and the as- 
sociation is one of the most active ag- 
ricultural bodies in the east. While it 
was largely organized to combat the 
rust. it has broadened to include the 
whole subject of asparagus culture. 

One of the first things done was to 
secure a suitable farm near Concord, 
where experiments could be made. C. 


W. Prescott, who has been the _presi-: 


dent of the association fr6m the start, 
bought the farm and rented it at a 
nominal charge; it is generally known 
as the sub-experiment station at Con- 


Reading Giant. From the very start 
it has been far ahead of all others in 
its ability to resist rust contamina- 
tion. 

An- editorial representative recently 
had an interesting visit with Mr Pres- 
ecott, who is in direct charge of the 
substation. In reply to the question 
if they have finally secured a rustless 
variety, Mr Prescott said: “‘No, we 
have not. There is no such thing. I 
deprecate any statement which im- 
plies a perfectly rustless variety. On 
the other hand, we have discovered 


a type which is far less likely to be 
attacked than others. This Reading 
Giant’ we have seen stand perfectly 
when other sorts in adjoining rows 
were badly stricken. We are more 
than pleased with the progress made.” 

The work has gone far enough to 
place the Reading Giant in the front 
ranks of desirable asparagus varie- 


ties. In addition to its + st-resisting 
qualities, its other qualifications are 
first class. Mr Prescott does well to 


emphasize the importance of good 
seed for the progressive asparagus 
grower. The” natural question is if 
the station is in a position to supply 
the seed of this promising sort. 

The other most serious pest which 
asparagus growers must conquer is 
the asparagus beetle. The popular 


Cauliflower Is a Refined Cabbage 


This is not a boutonniere, but a humble, though highly refined, cauli- 
flower head. Were some to shut their eyes and eat it, they’d. call it cab- 


bage, but a real connoisseur would detect the delicate flavor at once. 
forming heads. 


plants are much alike, } oth 


The 
If you have never raised 


any, try some this year and you will be surprised and pleased. 


cord. At the time Mr Prescott had 25 
acres of asparagus himself, and there 
. Were several ,others each of whom 
had nearly 20. ‘ 
The first year about 100 different 
lots of seed were secured from all 
parts of the world and planted for ob- 
servation in 1907. From these there 
were two lots that seemed desirable, 
‘Reading Giant and Giant Argenteuil, 
‘both from imported stock. A supply 
‘of seed was obtained of these two va- 
rieties, and about 400,000 roots 
igrown from them. Many experimental 
‘erosses were made, with the idea of 
securing a type that would prove rust- 
resistant. After five years’ experi- 
‘menting with the five acres set with 
these two strains, the Reading Giant 
‘was selected as the most rust-resist- 
“ant. The past two years breeding ex- 
periments have been largely with this 


method is to spray with arsenate of 
lead. However, Mr Prescott says he 
has had excellent success by turning 
chickens into the field. Observe’ that 
he says chickens, instead of hens. His 
rule is three coops of 25 chickens 
each to every acre. Put the hen in 
a coop and she will mother these 
without difficulty. Get them into the 
field before the beetles come out of 
the ground in the early spring. They 
make their appearance as soon as 
warm weather appears, which is be- 
fore cutting time. “Be sure 1» con- 
fine the hen, and see that she has 
plenty of water and something to eat. 
The smaller the chickens the better. 
If only four days old, they: are all 
right. These young chickens not only 
‘gather up the beetles, but capture 
many cutworms as well, not to men- 
tion fertilizing the field.” 


Celery for the Home Table 


W. R. BEATTIE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 


NE-QUARTER of an 
ounce of celery seed 
sown in a window 
box will be a good 
start toward the lux- | 
~ury of home-grown 
eelery. Send 15 cents 
to your seedsman and 
ask him to-mail you a packet of the 
best celery seed he has and piant it 
as soon as it arrives. Where a hot- 
bed is in use it may be well to sew 
the celery seed in it, but the sim- 
plest way is to make a shallow tray 
of boards and place it in a south 
window of the ordinary living room 
in the house. 

A finely sifted soil consisting of one 
part clean sand, two parts leaf mold, 
and one part old manure will be 
about right for the seed bed. This 
may be baked for an hour in the 
oven to destroy weed seeds. Celery 
seeds are very small and should “be 
covered only slightly, not more than 
% inch, and the soil then firmed a 
little with a smooth board. It is 
slow in germinating, requiring 12 to 
16 days to appear, and during this 
time the seed bed should never be- 
come dry. Sprinkle a little water 
over the surface once or twice each 
day, taking care that the soil does 
not become soggy. -AS soon as the 
seedlings appear the box should be 
turned every day to prevent the plants 
growing toward the light and becom- 
ing crooked. 


~ Hardening and Transplanting 

The séed should be sown early and 
the plants up and well started grow- 
ing by the middle of March. When 
it is about time for my planting 
early beans, remové thé tray ton 
taining the celery pldnts to a pro- 
tected place in the open air and grad- 
ually harden them to out-door con- 
ditions. It may be necessary at first 
to take them into he house at night 
and place them outside during the 
day. 

Prepare a bed of rich, fine soil 
into which the little celery plants 
may, be set out in spaces 2x2 inches 
square. Set them out late in t 
day and protect them from stro 
sunshine or beating rains until they 
become established. By June*10 the 
seedlings should be good _ thrifty 
plants. 

It often happens that the early 
peas are all off the land in time for 
planting to celery. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that soil 
rich enough to grow good peas will 
be too poor for celery and liberal 
quantities of well rotted manure 
should be applied. The manure 
should be worked into the soil to a 
depth of 6 or 7 inches and all clods 
broken or removed. Extra work in 
preparing the soil will be well spent. 
About 500 plants will be all the cel- 
ery required by the average family. 
The rows should be about 5 feet 
apart and the plants 6 inches in the 
row. 

Remove the plants from the bed 
by cutting between them with a knife 
or trowel and set in the row with a 
large clump of earth and roots ad- 
hering. Plant late in the day and 
water the roots a little. 


Cultivating and Blanching 
Cultivation should be frequent but 
shallow, keeping the surface ‘soil 


loose especially near the plants. As t 


a rule the crop can be matured by 
the natural .rainfall. Late in the 
season it may be neeessary to firm a 
little earth around the bases of the 
plants to hold the stalks upright. 

As the weather becomes cooler, 
with occasional light frosts, work 
the soil up to the plants from both 
sides of the row in order to partially 
blanch the stalks. Before doing this 
the plans may be tied together with 
soft string to prevent the earth get- 
ting into the hearts and causing 
rusting. 

If a portion of the celery is wanted 
for early use, bank it to the tops, or 
blanch a few plants by tying in pa- 
per or setting pieces of drain tiles 
over them. Celery for winter use 
should not be blanched to any ex- 
tent in the garden. 


I have put into this book 
the cream of my 40 years’ ex- 
perience in fruit growing and 
nursery work — the net re- 
suite of thousands of costly ex- 

poet £4 work. Thie new book is Free, buat fe 
mailed only on request, You must write for it 
to be sure of getting it, 


The Wonderful ‘‘J. H. HALE” Peach 


After 8 yenrs of teste—after planting 3,000 trees 
er his mas- 


ooth, 
ried soils 
Mr. 
peach. 


ri 
full description. 
Wm. P. Stark Trees Sold Direct 
50% Lower Than Agents’ Prices 


Buy direct from our great nurser- 
ies and save agents’ &0 per cent com- 
mission on absolutely dependab 

fruit trees and ornamentals, Fa! 


propaented direct from 
i 


00- page 


th pricee. Sent only 
quest. Write for it. 
William P. Stark 


Sta. £-2 Stark City, 


$1,000 a Year Income 
From a $250 Investment 


We want to tell you how you can make $250 | 
worth of our kinds of fruit trees yield a regular 
net income of at least $1,000 a year on your 
own farm. Start this —if not with 
$250 worth of trees, then with as many as 

ou can afford, and before you know you will 
ve a big and profitable orchard. 

We will show you how to succeed with fruit 
trees. “The Trees That Grow The Fruit 
That Sells,” a special booklet, tells what 
varieties are by far the most profitable. W: 
today for free copy. With it we'll send one 
of our big general catalogues, 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Tripoli Avenue, Berlin, Md. 


Come to Berlin—we will pay your hotel 
expenses while here, 


Eastern Shore farms for sale—write for particulars 


Celery is rather difficult to keep for 
winter use, Perhaps the best meth- | 


“Eberle Quality” Seeds are bound to grow if civen 


the proper care. Years of experience enable us to 
ome you wonderful variety of seeds, 
plants and bulbs at fair prices. 
Eberie’s 1918 Annual—Free. 

It describes our great collection of fresh in- 
cluding pearly every variety of known worth, 
tains much valuabie information and advice to the 
large acd small grower, The most complete cata- 
logue we have yet issued and it's free. 
Send for your copy today, 

F.W. EBERLE, 115 Sours Peanut Sr., Aceany, 


Raw Ground 
Lime 
F. E. CONLEY LIME COMPANY 
Dept. I Utica, N. ¥. 
FREE No Money 

nee 
30 DAYS’ ABSOLUTELY. 


FREE TRIAL 
Don’t Send Me a Dollar 


ship youga genuine 3913 
cont gown. Yea, will tt you 
80 days’ abso'utely free 
the 


never made an offer to equal new 1913 offer. 
Get it. I want to tell you how y = 4 a Galloway 


= 
SWAY) REZ William P. Stark’s 
| B k NOW 
OOK 
o B terpiece. the King of all Peaches, to fruit grow- 
SS x7 . The frui twic big as Elbert 
Fi 
UR fazzy skin; wonderfal adaptability to 
B Vou and climates; enormously preduc 
“A Young Man’s Fancy——” - 
\ assortment to choose from. Abso- 
vic lute satisfaction guaranteed or \ 
money refunded. promes ship- 
ments. Send name today for new. 
\ est Iilustrated Book 
\ on re- 
eries 
: 
eed 
ye 
po other manufac(urer ever cared to 
a Get-My 1913 Proposition 
part entirely for your machine. Nothing else like it. 
4 Write Me at Ones for My Big Catalog and 
Valuable FREE Book, “A Streak of Gold” 
bal of ite kind in 
the manure pile pay for 
me A up ‘ 


SA 


Now is the time to paint eur roofs—and the 
paint for the jobis Sherwin-Williams - 
Roof and Bridge Paint 


Aili throug) the year in every kind of 
weather a roof needs the protection of a 
good, durable paint as much as in winter. 
Sherwin - Williams’ Roof and Bridge 
Paint is made for the painting of barns, 
metal and tin roofs, bridges, iron work 
and unplaned lumber. It covers well, 
works freely under the brush—and lasts. 
It is sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 


for color cards. This paint is but one of 
the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes for protecting and beautify- 
ing your buildings and other property. 
Write for our booklet, - 
“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 
You will find it well worth your read- 
ing. It is free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 


Gest dealers everywhere. Address all iAquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 679 Canal Rd. Cleveland, 0. 


#1.H. Larkin of the Larkin 
weites: 
**The B-12 Double Action 
Cutaway Engine- Harrow 
obtained from you last 
is giving excellent 
service, eare asin 
with our Rumety Oil il 
Tractor and with another 
le Action Cut- 
away Engine Harrow 
complete our outfit. 
may enter our order 
immediate 
same terms and 
our previous 


Double Action Engine Harrow 
When boying an engine harrow select one that will give you such excelent 
service that if you were to buy anvther, it would be just like the first. That’s 
the kind. you buywhen you choose a Cutaway. Our rigid main frame, 
forged-edge disks, hardwood journal boxings, adjustable hitch, axle draft 
rodsand other CuTrawavy f are i ble to the greatest engine 
harrow efficiency. Let us tell you what these features mean to you—te every 
user of tractor power. Ask your dealer to show you 4 CUTAWAY, If he can’t, 
write us. Ask for new iNustrated 48-page book,” The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 851 Maia St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Makers of the original CLARK Double Action “Cutaway” Harrow: 


THIS FREE BOOK 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO SAVE S$ 


By our gew, short cut mail order plan you buy these 
goods direct, with all middlemen’s profits cut out: 


Imple- Furniture 
Hardware and Tools 


Sewing Machines 
Shoes 
Stoves and Ranges 


Clothing, 
Boys’ 
Dairy Supplies 
Bugines, Gasoline 
Hlectric Light Plants 


Mechanics’ Tools 
Paints 
Pipes and Fittings 
Poultry Supplies 
Pumps, Water & Spray 
Rarm Machinery Roofing Material Washing Machines 
Pencing Wire Rugs and Carpets Wind Mills 

And Thousands of other Household and Farm Articles 

MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Department 1! Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Men's and 


Wagons, Farm 
Wall Board 


Vegetable Gardening 2.5.5 WATS 
ng Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College 

eoncise and authentic, covers every phase of vegetab) den Eeually valuabi text- 

for actical growers, The book bri the re lable information 


fall Giscussion spe i to ot growers whether they are producing for the home-table 
or for market. idea of the sco by noting the following Vijclection of Leo ation, Sete, 
fect Stable Maa Manures and Clover Crops, Commercial Fertilizers, Irrigation, In- 
I Construction of Hotbeda, Construction of Cold Frames, 
The Borage ti Protusel 
5% inches. 650 pages, my, 815 Fourth Ave., ‘New 


AVING ‘NEEDL 


LES 
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od is te bunk to the tops and cover 
with straw in the rows where grown. 
Cellars and underground places gen- 
erally are unsuited for storing celery. 
The empty pit of a hotbed is perhaps 


the most satisfactory storage place. 
It can be stored in a trench made for 
the purpose. 

If either hotbed or trench is used 


for.storage, a few inches of loose soil 
sheuld be placed in the bottom, the 
celery lifted with a large portion of 
its reots and some earth adhering, 
and bedded in the soll of the storage 
place with the plants set quite close 
together leaving a little air space be- 
tween. As soon as the celery is in 


| Place, water the 
i entire pit as coel 


roots and keep the 
and well ventilated 


'as possible without actually freezing. 
! Later cover the trench or pit with 
| boards and straw. 

The varieties known as White 
Plume and Golden Self Blanching 
are commonly grown for early use, 
but ene of the later sorts such as 
Giant Paseal, Giant Selid, or Dwarf 
Golden Heart are better adapted for 
general family use as they are good 


| keepers. 


vis, 


Plant Garden Stuff in Rows 


illustra ion 


The accompanying 


shows a small truck garden in which 
are 


cab- 
ure 


beets anil 
bas Those 
planted in rows 
#6 “that the labor 
n cult.vating will 
be reduced to the 
minimum. 
quently it is pos- 
sible to | lant 
beets and cab- 
base thut the 


srowing lettuce 


horse cultiv ater 

can be employed 

fer the greater 

sraxes UP of the work. 

Lettuce can 

hardly be handled im this way. The 

soll in this particular plot is worked 

with the hand hoe, as the picture 
proves, 


The great difficulty with most farm 
serdens is that the various crops are 
Place in small beds, making it ab- 
solut- ‘ly necessary to do all the work 
with a hoe. Farm boys and girls ob- 
ject to this and the older people are 
not overly ansxieus about it. The fact 
that most farm gardens are ne- 
ected.” In the first place, the farm- 
er. digures ‘that it doesn’t pay to 
monkey with a small proposition of 
this kind, The women find the work 
too heavy unless there are plenty of 
them. Consequently a restricted urea 
is deveted to garfien crops and the 
farm ‘ta@tile much of the time lacks 
crisp, tovthseme which 
ought to be easily pretuced. 

Now, if in sélecting the garden 
plet an elongated ares is chosen and 
everything planted dn rows, much of 
the heavy work is qwnnecessary. The 
plet can ‘be plewed Ser 16 inches deep 
te ‘begin with, thus doing away with 


gl 


the bactk-breaking work made neces- 
sary in spading the garden. Then 
the harrow can be used to @o the 
work of pulverization, or, at least, the 
greater part of it. $y planting the 
rarious crops in rows a horse cultiva- 
ter further lightens the labor. This ts 
j what is done in the garden under 
question. Of course, the hand hoe 


has to be used occasionallys and some 
of the weeds may have to be removed 
by hand, but the proposition is not a 
formidable one, 

Do not forget that it is practically 
impossible to get the soil too rich for 
the ordinary garden crop. Well. rot- 
ted, stable manure is always availiable 


on every farm. Put on a large amount 
of this during the. winter or very 
early in spring. Let it remain there 


land is plowed, turn. it un- 

completely, be sure that 
this fertilizer is in the bottom of the 
furrow. If it contains much straw 
and is not well turned under, it will 
cause trouble later. As soon as the 
land is plowed go over_it with a har; 
row: Create a dust mulch. 

In early spring, just as soon as the 
ground can be worked, early vegeta- 
bles like onions, radishes, lettuce and 
peas can be planted. Put in a liberal 
quantity. Sow lettuce and radishes in 
suceession. Do not stop short of three: 
er. four plantings... Allow about 10 
days or two -weeks to intervene. be- 


until the 
der very 


tween cach planting. The same meth- 
od can be employed with peas. Beets 


do not need to be treated in this way. 
Then, when ell danger of frosts is 
past, sow the tender crops, such as 
beans and cucumbers, and a little 
later do ndt fail to set in a lot of to- 
mato plants. Select at least two or 
three dozen of a very early variety. 
then a few weeks later plant some 
of the larger sorts which will bear 
profusely right up to frost. Tqma- 
toes are exceedingly healthful, are 
very easily grown, and probably give 
more return for the time and effort 
expended than any of our garden 
crops. 

Then cucumbers should not be ne- 
glected under any circumstances. 
Plant as many hills as you think will 
be needed. Two or three dozen hills 
ought to supply a very large family 
provided they are properly taken carr 
of. Wait until there is no more dan- 
ger of frosts, prenare a small hilt, 
then plant 10 to a dozen good, healthy 
cucumber seeds in each one. When 
the plants are just beginning to vine. 
pull out all but three or four of the 
strongest in each hill. As soon as the 
cucumber plants appewr above ground, 
seatter wood ashes on them in the 
early morning when the dew is on. 
This will prevent damage from the 
little beetles ‘that are so destructive 
to the leaves. You will have to watch 
your chcumber vines for. cutworms, 
and if they appear, dig down by the 
stalk which has been cut off and kill 
the worm. This is another reason 
why 10 or,a dozen seeds should be 
planted in e@ch hil. A few of them 


are apt to be killed by the cutworms, 
but if taken care of at oncé enough 
will remain, 

Ordinarily it is best to stake the 


tomato vines and keep them eff the 
ground, This is net absolutely meces- 
sary, but it results in more thriving 
plants and fruit that ripens earlier 
and mere uniformly. While the plants 
are d« veloping pinch off the suckers, 
allowing only two or three main 
stalks in each hill. ff the season 
happens to be a very favorable one, 


pinch out the tips of the growing 
branches just about the time ‘the 
plants begin to leossom. Watch for 


tomato worms and kill them off just 
as soon as they are discovered, 

Of course, mo garden is complet<- 
without sweet corn. It is one of the 
most satisfactery creps that can be 
grown. Select at least two waricties. 
one a very early oné such as the Barly 
Malakoff, and plant just #2 soon as 
the ground can be worked. Pat in 
at least two plantings of this ‘two 
weeks apart.” Then for the «main fall 
crop plert one of ‘the targer verieties 
such. as Country Gentlemen; making 
at Jeast two plantings of this. Of 
course, ‘there are other good late va- 
rietics as. well as ether ood early 
varieties, but these two are. standard 
and of the very ‘highest quality. 

Turnips can. be planted early in the 
egpring or in the fe, «nd usually 
should -not be omitte@ from a family 
garden. These are best sown in rows. 
so that the amount of cultivation will 
be reduced. Of course, there-are many 
ether garden crops which .the farm- 
er can raise, but #f he will plant lib- 
erally of those indicated above, he 
will be well satisfied. 


Hog Lice—lIt is folly for farmers to 
carry through. the winter a targe 
quantity of hog lice. There is no aeed 
for it. Every farm should have a 
dipping tank, and the fall pigs shoul! 
have a dipping at: least once & month. 
If this has been done during the pre- 
vious months, there will be no lice in 
cold weather. If it has mot been 
done, the hogs should te dipped two > 
or three times a week in order to 
catch the lice which have hatched 
between the dippings. If the farm 
does not have a dipping tank, the 
purpose can be accomplished by put- 
ting the hogs into a tight pen and 
then thoroughly spraying them with 
the dip 


Hundreds of Farmers would be 
actually better off to sell half their 
dairy herd, keeping only the best 
cows. The trouble is that so few 
farmers know -which cows are the 
good, ones.-and which are the poor 
ones. 


- BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bdwker’s 
ferfillters; (they, @prich earth and 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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Fertilizer or Manure for Truck 


One of the disconcerting things in 
the study of fertilizing land is the 
radical difference in methods in grow- 
ing the same crops in different parts 
of the country. For instance, some 
Chicago and New York truck farmers 
value horse manure quite highly, and 
such use comparatively little ferti- 
lizer. Near Norfolk, Va, the same 
crops are grown year after year with 
no manure at all, commercial fer- 
tilizers being the sole dependence. 

The explanation is partly in dif- 
ference in climate. At the north the 
winters are severe, the land freezes 
deeply, and remains frozen a long 
time. It cannot be brought to the 
highest state of production until it 
becomes warm, and the trucker can- 
not wait for nature to warm it. He 
must warm it himself, and this he 
does by plowing i.. heavy dressing of 
horsé manure. Cow manure is not 
wanted by the trucker because it is 
eold. He says it is no good, but horse 
manure and plenty of it is just what 
he wants, for it heats his land and 
brings it quickly into the desired con- 
dition for growing crops. In addition 
to this heating. effect, he also obtains 
much of the fertility necessary to 
earry his crops to the highest perfec- 
tion, and commercial fertilizers are 
less necessary. Many a Boston truck- 
er believes it impossible for any man 
to succeed with fertilizers alone, 
though such men are growing fewer 
each year and the use of~ chemical 
manures is constantly on thé 
erease among them. 

In Norfolk, however, there is’ no 
-severe winter weather. The ground 
does not freeze deeply, if at all, and 
spinach, cabbage and other hardy 
crops are grown in the field In win- 
ter, spinach being marketed from De- 
cembér 15 to March 1, The problem 
of heating land is unknown to the 
Norfolk farmer, for his land is always 
warm enough to grow any crop that 
the temperature of the air admits. 
To him the question is to supply plant 
food in a very soluble and quickly 
available form, and~he finds this is 
best done by using concentrated fer- 
tilizers. When crops are injured or 
retarded by exceptionally severe win- 
ter weather, the remedy is an extra 
application of fertilizer. 

There is one trouble in—growing 
crops on commercial fertilizers exclu- 
sively that the user of stable manure 
does not experience, and that is the 
lack of organic (vegetable) matter 
in the soil, Under continuous cul- 


tivation the humus becomes exhaust- 
ed, the soil gets hard and unmanage- 
able, and plant roots penetrate it with 
greater difficulty. There is more 
trouble from drouth also. This trou- 
ble is overcome by plowing under 
green crops, and if this is done often 
enough to provide the necessary hu- 
mus, there seems to be no limit to the 
length of time that commercial fer- 
tilizer may be successfully employed. 
The northern trucker does not ex- 
perience this difficulty because he ob- 
tains an abundance of humus from 
the stable manure which he uses-s0 
lavishly. When manure is used in 
the South it is largely for the organic 
matter it contains. It softens the 
land, making it work more easilyr 
and cow mantre is just as valuable as 
horse manure for this purpose. 


Getting Fancy Dairy Profits—Fancy 
farming for fancy profits is on the 
increase. Yama farms in Ulster 
county, N Y, represent an immense 
investment for “specializing in farm 
products of exceptional quality,” 
which are sold at big prices to 
wealthy consumers in the cities. An 
exclusive inn is maintained in con- 
nection with the farm. Its cow 
house is equipped with live steam for 
daily sterilization, a vacuum cleaner 
for cleaning cows, open fireplace for 
perfect ventilation, and the dairy will 
be the last word for either certified 
raw milk or pasteurized dairy prod- 
ucts. Briar Cliff farms on the Hud- 
son, which have long been operated 
on a similar scale, are now yielding 
extraordinary profits. 


Eliminate the Waste—We must 
have~better farmers, we must elimi- 
nate waste of exertion, waste of ma- 
terial, waste of fertilit We men of 
the future must be soil builders in- 
stead of soil destroyers. We must be 
more farmers and less miners. If we 
are to feed the great unborn army 
to come to this country, if we are not 
to defraud our children of their rights 
to live in this free country and pros- 
per, we must conserve our natural 
resources, take care of and get our 
fertilizer, and get it back upon those 
acres and make them produce more 
in the future than they have been 
producing in the past.—[{N. P. Hull. 


Onion Sets, if you haven’t tried 
them, don’t waste another season. 
You can get crisp, fresh scallions from 
them months before seed will pro- 
duce plants big enough to eat, 
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Wheel Hoe | 


BY ONLY 
PAYING 
THEM 


CUT YOUR LUMBER BILLS! 


AFARMERNOW-A-DAYS 


(and nothing but) for 
SIDING and and a good one or he'll be one of the hands 
SHINGLES on another man’s place before he knows it. 
GOOD TIM”S tend to make everybody 

= reckless except the good éusimess-farmer. 
aC AS rT: _ They only make him more careful that he 
‘ gets the limit of INVESTMENT VALUE 


i} 


Sor every cert be pays outl 
~ This strong, keen and paying policy 
leads the shrewdest farmers straight to 
CYPRESS LUMBER 
SILOS 

Seas READ WHAT THE U. S. GOVT. SAYS 
t in the Official Rept. (Dept. Agric. 
Bul. 95, June 1910, 
“Its resistance to decay 
| = it Stable-Floors and Timbers 
-- | | near the ground as well as for Fences, 
Gates, and especially Fence POSTS.”’ 
/ THEN PAGE 24: “As SIDING IT 
——"|°- = (CYPRESS) PRACTICALLY WEARS 


OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS.” (TRUE). 


Takes paint well, holds it well, 


but a lifetime with no paint at all). 
CULVERTS, CURBS, TROUGHS, 
FLUMES, and ev ery use that hastens 

decay of other woods, are just where 

CYPRESS, ‘‘the wood eternal’’ shows 

the strongest. The Govt. Report, 
~ (p. 22) says: ‘‘In New Orleans Cypress 
Water Mains remained sound nearly 
a century — marble gravestones often 
crumble in less time.’ 


CYPRESS SHINGLES? ‘For VOL. 7 of the CYPRESS 


Pocket Library. Also Vo//, ‘With c complete Govt. .*” ,, 
roof at Greenwich, Conn., was laid in 1640 and was cy So. 

to be serving well 250 years later. Another, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was said to have lasted 238 years, Py “y hee 
and another on Staten Island, 200 years.” — (See 
Govt. Report, p. 22). 
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BOROWAX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


he is paid $1 per car. These stack- 
Watermelons by the Carload ers become expert and their services SAVES YOUR ss 
W. L. NELSON, MISSOURI are in great demand, as a car proper- 
HE w la’ = ly loaded may sell for $5 or $10 more FRUI i I REES 
,_ world's water- than where the pack is poor. In or- FROM BORERS 
eee a1 king lives in der to prevent bruising and breaking, 
eee =a Mis- straw is placed in the bottoms of the Borewax is the ounce 
Rame is j q 4 of prevention that is 
ears before loading. From 900 to 1300 worth then 
Power Saves Feed Bills Ben F, Marshall, and mejons make a carload. Extremely pound of cure It in- 
this season marks his 4 at h creases the of 
Don’ the feed, Get the full value large melons are not wanted for the 
from the gai you feed your stock—grind it silver jubilee” in the market. - 10 $250.00 per gere. Ig 
4 bushel. py mi outht. Here's a a quarter century ago Mr Marshall ° Y. Mel P plum, apple, pear and 
good one— began growing and shipping water- Protecting oung! elon Plants — 
: A4% Rume -Olds Engine melons, Since that time he has han- DELBERT UTTER, WISCONSIN ercienen its ie in 
ue an als 
and a Rumely Feed Mill dled an average of 1000 carloads each 
Ws have te tell you dle year; total of 25,000 cars. As more Last year my hotbed melons, trans- ravages of rabbits 
tngine. It's proved its worth. Thirty- than 1000 melons are shipped in a Planted June 1, did not make a ‘ests. to apply (in- 
five years ese car, Mr Marshall has sold not less healthy growth. Those planted direct trom $5.00 Der acre. ac- 
engi righ - sai < o and one 
Che You’ ‘finda hundred than 25,000,000 melons since he en- the application every two or three years is sufficient. 
uses for this engine. money gaged in business. Mr Marshall is both BISONS AGENTS WANTED 
@ grower and shipper. Individually, eral The ds od a planted We want live agents in every County in every section 
el yo a on inverted sod 4x4 inches. Last of the country where fruit is grown. No cash is required, 
sick dy wad aye save money for you he grows 600 to 860 acres of melons geagson was the first “time I had Uberal commissions, exclusive territory. Write for free 
Romely Feed Millie the right mill each season, and is interested in 500 trouble. The vines made very little in how Jour and cam 
togiind i Sond—made of the best materials acres more. growth during the summer and were be exterminsted. Ages cy preferences granted to fruit 
Four varieties of melons are prin- so stunted and weak that when the | | Borowax on 
for Date Book No. 344, onthe cipally grown in Scott county. These Tust appeared they were soon de- SOROWAX MANUFACTURING 
Ask the name of our nearest dealer. are Tom Watson, Monte Cristo, Kolb Stoyed. Those planted outside were Sox 96. ine che 
: Sesdsalianeaier tan bnery Watson is a long green melon of me the season the striped bug caused 
Dattag, Nashville, Croley. dium thin rind, but not so thin as me to lose a lot of vines. How shall 
ona 553 - rind of the Monte Cristo, is a good [I treat my melons this year?—[L. B., REES atHalfAgents Prices 
shipper and one of the best sellers, Wisconsin. he 
i [. DRILLING | ®verasing_from 20 to 30 pounds in It is bad practice to plant melgns DIRECT T 
WE weight. The meat is a beautiful red, on same land two successive seasons, Gugranteed og te om SS 
MACHINES seeds white. The Monte Cristo is a@ and I am inclined to think this was appt condition, FREIGHT PAID a 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either de smaller melon than the Tom Watson, caus A Se, Peach 6e,Cherry je. Send for FreeW hole- 
shallow wells in any ki kind of eoll or rock. Mou on Garke hi n, the cause of the unsatisfactory growth Catalog of complete line. The W Rellly 
4 wheels or on silla, W engines or horse powers. Biron, rker green, as a t an, so t rind of the transplanted melons, How- Saventien, 7 Ossian St., Dansville, N.Y. 
simple and durable.\ Any mechanic not bear eyer it is possible that the plants may 
z: WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. Wol. verage weight is from 16 to have become infected or stunted | ¢ —_ 
| meat is red, and seeds while in the hotbed. FRUIT TREES 
Geet Onto, Barley, Rape, | are white. The Alabama Sweet is a The blighting of the vigorous vines culty. Bola 


Bee cer Par Hugin Meee | long green melon with a dim, light- yas probably caused by very heavy 


Sl | colored rattlesnake stripe; has pink gdews followed by very bright sun- 
ATE ee | meat, a thick rind and is a good ship- shine without any wind to dry the 

per; ripens a little later than the vines. So-cailed blight and rust are Welt 
other varieties; weighs from 20 to 30 often caused by fungous growths, and | foresia right 
pounds and frequently attains @ jin localities Where melon growing | (Sm! Fmac.23b Mais 8, Genes, ¥.7. 
weight of 50 or 60 pounds. Kolb Gem has been followed for a long period. 
is a round green and white melon {Infection becomes so prevalent that 
having red meat and black seed; is great losses are sustained. Bordeaux 
the best shipper, as it will keep 30 js used as a preventive and it must 


SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 


days in the car if not loaded too ripe. be applied early, late and often, prone. oer 
It needs new land and cannot be suc- Stripe ne ; CHERRIES, 3 PEACHES 
c ( Striped bugs cannot be poisoned. DIRECT *-ROM THE GROWER 


cessfully grown on soils where the The only remedy is to make their 
fertility has been depleted. For this stay uncomfortable by use of air- 
reason this variety is not so exten- slaked lime, land plaster or any fine 
sively grown as formerly. dust that will tangle their legs. Ashes 
A majority of the melon men plant or Jand plaster, with a small amount 
hetween April 10 and 25. Seed ranges of turpentine added to, give a strong 
in price from 35 cents to $1 per odor, and placed near, but not on 
pound. In planting, one pound of the plants, is quite effective, 
seed is sufficient for two acres, or See 


Write for free catalog of strictly 
Fruit and Omamental Trees, Roses, 

GROVER NURSERY CO., 
72 TausT Bunoing, ROCHESTER, N.Y 


will plant one acre twice. A second P * . AND ims 
revent Wilt by So Seed hy mixed Pull 1-3 a 
planting, a few days after the first, y Soaking alsite Clover and fimothy mixed. Fully 13alsike, big 


is generally made as a _ safeguard H, R, FULTON N C EXPERIMENT STATION Write for Free Sample and 76-page cajalo 


against late frost. ‘Hills are 10 to 12 
feet apart and four to eight seed are 5 ; 
planted in a hill. Later plants are caused by a fungus that lives gver in 
, the soil, enters certain of the small 
Preparation ot the bed” the Toots of the plant and grows upward | d 
epareé e€ec 
ground is plowed in March to a depth in the sap tubes, cutting off the water THOROBRED €e 
of 3 to 6 inches, depending upon the SUPPIY and causing wilting and death 
character of the soil. No harrowing ©! the vines and a brownish discol- 
ig necessary. oration of the wood. It is the most “ye 
Cultivation consists of plowing with structive disease of this crop. When BLUE FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE 
cultivator or double shovel three or Once established in the soil it prevents A member wanted in pon noee hala 
four times, in addition to two or three the profitable growing of melons for = —-—1 4 


thorough hoeings. In the first culti- five to 10 years. 


vation, and this is especially true of Once introduced on a farm it is likely Po t Bed Cl th 
sandy land where sometimes the to reach the stable threugh the feed- an o 
carncalias these books! ground is not plowed before planting, img Of diseased vines, especially hay | por Truck Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, 
the object is to get as near as possi- Cut from an affected watermelon/ Etc. Best and cheapest protection from 

The fungus can flourish in- | frost. Sold by leading seedsmen. Water- - 


ble to the hills, which are in straight Patch. . 7 
—a man who knows farming from definitely in the manure, and through — Hay Caps and Canvas 


describing this wonderful grass mixture. 


The watermelon wilt disease is 
A. BERRY SEED Co., Box 528, Clarinda, towa 


th., 460; 2 the., Tbe; 


‘ 4 d checked. A one-horse turn- 
3 ne il my ing plow—a “little diamond”-—is used it be distributed over the whole farm. HENRY DERBY 
ca ands of square miles of the best | in the last plowing, which consists of It is extremely difficult to control this ’ 


sections in Arkansas and Texas, | bursting out the middies. The last isease after it has gained a foothold. | 453 St. Pauls Ave, JERSEY CITY, N. J 


along the Cotton Belt Route; and | work of laying by the crop consists It is, therefore, especially important 

found out where the real farm op- | in going over the surface with a light that it shall not be introduced. SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
3 . +38 . harrow. This is done about July 1. In a section where the disease is} tTheiimann’s carry a full line of Garden and Field 
portunities were—the kind that he, - unknown, watermelon seed are about | ers. They also have a gocd line of onton seeds. 


From $5 to $7 is given as the cost of Get a Catalogue and try t 


a knew you would liketohearabout. | ouitivating an acre of melons. The the only ready means for its introduc- THFILMANN SEED CO., Erie. Pennsylvania 
; , > tion. Seed grown in an uninfected 
He doesn’t eralize. He comes richt average yield is about half a carload, © 
5S down to Ah aga ne and tells you t per acre, but may fall to one-third field are of course entirely safe and 
or even one-fourth a car. On the decidedly the best to buy. Seed saved 


Farmer Tull is raising — shows you within: vail 
Fe actual pictures of Farmer Tull’s crops Pt, other hand, as much as a full carload from a he cetaceans a peal nc grewn on the rugged hills of Steuben 


ete.; and tells you what the eame kind | of melons has been harvested from a are likely to be contaminated exter- | County, about 1500 feet above sea level. 
% of land, near Tull’s place, would cost | single acre. The average haul of about nally by the spores of the fungus, and Strong, Hardy, Prolific Varieties. 


; unow. He got the personal exper- | three miles from field to loading sta- the plants from such seed will become | Give them'‘a trial. 
f [pease of scores “ farmers in this way; | tion represents a cost of approximate- infected. Catalogue free. = 
The income from an Seed can be Gisinfected and made WALEER SEED POTATO FARMS. 


A a took actual photos of their places. | ly $12 per car. 
reasonably safe for planting by soak- Avoca, Steuben Co., ¥. 


white, enormous in size. 
Carnation Everbilooming, 

finest white, large double. 
Giant Portulaca, glorious 

new sort of marvelous brilliancy 


locality And Fl go | per carload gather the ripe shipping any time. The formalin costs only a 

te.” And with low rousd melons and place them in piles, two few cents, and any druggist can pro- 
: trip fares via oR. Belt Route twice | to four rows together. They are then cure it. Doubtless only a small pro- 
eal each month your trip will cost mighty | loaded in wagons and hauled to the portion of watermelon seed on the 
a finde) Send a pestal today fot cars. There they are handled by the market is contaminated, but this small 
3 stackers, as the men who place them proportion can cause irreparable dam- 


} He points out the eectionsfor wheat | acre averages about $50; in an unfa- 
cee: wing, for corn, fruit, truck, etc.— | vorable season and on worn land it ing fortwo hours in a solution of STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 
Ps : i aa words he sifts the whole situa- | may fall to $25; on new land it“has formalin made up at the rate of one 5 F 0 | 10 Cts 
ee tion down to a point where you cansay | frequently been $100 or more. ounce of formglin to three gallons of on MAY Sti of my bd 
one to yourself: ‘‘7here is the most likely At harvest time pickers paid $1 water. The treatment can be given at . oe, Otay Satie Gant 
Crege Aster, monster 
| in 


Your free copies in the car are called. A good stacker age where planted. The user cannot al- ase saat ane Writ one = 
of theese books—115 farm pictures | can place from four to six carloads ways satisfy himself about the history | cultural directions and big Catlogue 
and 100 pages of farm facts! know | of melons per day, and for this work of his seed, and its safety. NA lg 
you'll be glad to get them, Write now. new 
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JOHN Lewis Fives Fark, x 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen'l Pass’r Agent 
1459 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mé! | 
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EED farms .are. 
always interest- 


ing: A large 
proportion of 
the cabbage 
seed used in 
the United 


States grown 
on Long Island. 
In fact this in- 
dustry is avery 
important one 
A with the farm- 
ers of that sec- 
tion, As cab- 
evage is a biennial plant two seasons 
are required to grow a crop of the 
seed. The plants are set during the 
latter part of July and the first of 
August, and are put 15 to 18 inches 
apart. in rows 3 feet wide. By set- 
ting out at this time a small. head 
is produced by the time cold weather 
comes. A large head is not desired. 
At the approach of winter the plants 
are dug or pulled up and _ 0buried 
about 8 inches deep in trenches for 
protection. 

The latter part of March or the 
first of April the plants are taken 
from the trenches and again set in 
the field. If the heads are hard 
they are split open with a knife be- 
fore setting out. Throughout the 

_ spring. and early summer cultivation 
is given and sharp ridges of soil are 
worked around the stalks to prevent 
falling over. The seed stalk develops 
from the small head formed during 


thé timber ‘is cut’ in the late fall or 
winter; 
before growth starts; cutting the old 
timber im the spring or early sum- 
mer greatly: lessens the vigor of the 
sprouts.: The trees should be cut as 
near the ground as possible. The 
cut should be smooth, and the stump 
left slanting in such a way that wa- 
ter will not gather on it. Care should 
be taken not to tear the bark from 
the wood. 

Sprouts rarely make as large tim- 
ber as do trees grown from seed; 
this method is therefore more use- 
ful for the raising of poles, railroad 
ties, fencing, fuel wood, and the like, 
than for saw logs. The same stump 
will not usually produce more than 
two or perhaps three generations of 
sprouts to advantage; after two of 
three crops of sprout timber have 
been cut, it is better to start the next 
crop from seed. The stumps of old 
trees do not usually produce vigor- 
ous sprouts. 

Another method of starting trees 


is by se . blown from neighboring 
trees, Light seeds, such as those of 
pine, spruce, hemlock and _ poplar, 


may be carried long distances by the 
wind; but it is. not: safe to rely on 
this seeding the ground thoroughly 
for a distance greater than twice the 
hight of the trees from which the 
seed comes. Such trees as maple, 
elm and ash cannot be expected to 
seatter seed thoroughly for a dis- 
tance greater than their own hight. 
Trees with heavy seeds, such as hick- 
ory, chestnut, walnut, beech and oak, 


Just in from the Garden 


City folks talk a lot about the “long green,” but the farmer can go out 


any day (in season) and bring in a whole basket. 
They are easily grown and a fine side dish 
Hoe and fertilize liberally and watch out for the bugs. 


that do not have cucumbers, 
for the table. 
the fall and grows 3 to 4 feet high. 
When ‘mature the stalks are cut and 
allowed to lie on the ground until 
dry, when they are hauled to the 
barn or other convenient place for 
threshing. 

* This operation is performed either 
by hand or by a threshing machine. 
The latter method is much quicker 
but breaks a good many of the seeds. 
The hand method is most commonly 
used. <A large space of ground or 
floor is covered with sheets and the 
seed stalks piled on them. Between 
the piles barrels are placed and the 
threshing is done by flailing these 
barrels with the seed stalks. When 
this part of the operation is com- 
pleted the pile of seed is raked over 
with a hand rake to remove all the 
hulls and other coarse material. 
Then the seed is dried and run 
through a fanning mill to remove 
the finer particles of foreign matter. 
It is then ready for sale. 


Starting New Trees in Woodlots 


The easiest way to start new trees, 
writes Prof Walter Mulford in a re- 
eent leaflet of the New York state 
agricultural college, is by sprouts 
that come from the stumps within a 
year of the time trees are cut. This 
method cannot be used with ever- 
greens in New 
of them make sprouts of any consid- 
erable size. It is a practicable meth- 
od only in the southern part of the 
state, as sprouting is. usually poor 


where the climate is severe. 

The vigor of the sprouts can be 
greatly increased by the following 
simple means: 


Sprouting is best if 


York state, as none_ 


Few are the gardens 


do not scatter their seed far, and 
this method cannot be used with 
such trees. 

If it is desired to have for the 
new -crop, a kind of tree of which 
there are not many in the woods, 
seed can be collected or bought and 
scattered broadcast .n the ground, 
The same method can be used when 
so large an area is to be cut Clear 
that there will be no timber left near 
enough to seed the ground. This 
method, however, is usually very un- 
satisfactory. A large part of seed 
scattered on the surface is destroyed 
by birds and other animals, or dies 
because it does not find the proper 
conditions for germinating, For this 
reason, a great deal of seed must be 
sown, and the expense is often con- 
siderable. 

By far the surest way of starting 
is to sow the seed in a garden and 
take care of the trees there until 
they cre large enough te be planted; 
or to -1ake “seed spots,” that is, to 
plant the seed ,where the trees are 
to re in. This method also gives 
the desired kind of trees, and is the 
quickest way of getting the open 
spaces coveréeu. The expense of 
planting is often not so great as that 
of broadcasting seed, or as the loss 
in timber value or in time due to de- 
laying the jumbering in order to get 
natural seeding from the side in 
strips. Im many other cases, plant- 
ing may be decidedly more expensive 
than some other method. In any 
case, this method requires more 
werk than does any other. 


What's the, best thing in this 


number? 


and especially if done just - 
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apples, and these have not been in- 
jured.—[J. J; W., Sugar Grove, Mo. 

We have had a very warm winter, 
= ha or are very good for fruit. 

Marietta, Pa, 

(C0 injury worked to fruit buds.— 
[W. A. A., Coraopolis, Pa. 

We have had no peaches for two 
years, but I do not believe the buds 
have been injured the past winter, al- 
though they are far advanced.—[E. 
P., Lumberville, Pa. 

Indications are for a large appl: 
crop, yet a few days of unfavorable 
weather at blooming time may pre- 
vent fertilization.—[C, M, L., Nor- 
thumberland, Pa; 

So far as my observation has gone, 
fruit buds are uninjured.—[C. R. K., 
Girard, Pa. 

About 1-3 of the peach buds are 
frozen. Apricots are sound. Weather 
was too warm in Jan, but it turned 
cold. gradually. The mercury has 
not been as low as last winter. The 
trees are in good condition.—[W. 
C., Catawissa, Pa. 

I believe peaches, cherries and 
plums are badly damaged by the 
recent cold weather. The tempera- 
ture in Jan was as high as 63, and 
this month as low as six. Buds were 
swollen by the mild Jan weather. 
However, it is much too early to tell 
the amount of damage. Apples and 
pears are not injured. My Oxheart 
cherries and Japan plums were near- 
ly in bloom.—[J. P. F., Pottstown, Pa. 

No serious damage has been 
worked to fruit buds in this locality, 
A small proportion of peach buds 
were injured, but enough still re- 
main for a full crop. Reports from 
the northern part of ghe state: are 


less favorable. In some _ sections, 
less than 10% are alive.—[{E. B. A 
Chief Nursery Inspector, MHarris- 
burg, Pa. 


Even though the winter has * °n 
mild, fruit buds have not swollen ex- 
cessively. Early varieties of pluns 
and peaches have not advanced 
enough to be ix danger. Prospects for 
a fruit crop are excellent.—[D, 8. C., 
Kenton, Del, 

All fruit buds are in good condl- 
tion and the promise is excellent.— 
(N. B., Batavia, N Y. 

Except in the case of a couple of 
tender varieties of peaches, no ma- 
terial injury has been done by the 
cold weather.—(H. D. L., Annan- 
dale, N- Y. 

Fruit in this section has wintered 


well.—[B, J. C., Sodus, N Y. 

I have seen no injury to fruit buds 
from low temperatures.,—[A, 
Oswego, N Y. 


I do not believe any injury has 
been done fruit buds of any kind.— 
{C. A. H., Niagara, N Y. 

ay date, f. uit buds are uninjured,— 

G. F., Batavia, N Y. 

,* the Lake Erie peach belt weath- 
er has’ been favorable for keeping 
fruit buds in good condition, Growers 
are busy pruning and burning brush. 
The majority of growers are using 
commercial brands of spraying. solu- 
tions.—[W, M., Gypsum, O. 

All fruit buds in first-class shape. 
Lowest temperature 10 above. Buds 
perfectly dormant.—[E. G, C., Proc- 
torville, O. 

Peach buds are abundant and vigor- 
ous, apples not plentiful. Buds in 
good condition.—[F. 
man, O. . 

All fruit buds are in good shape.— 

. W. F., Waterville, O, 

I “believe the peach crop is safe, 
except a few tender varieties.—(T. 
O. N., Frankfort, O. 

I do not believe the fruit buds in 
any part of the state are injured by 
the rather unusual winter, The re- 
cent cold snap has tended to harden 
the buds, and I trust will hold them 
back sufficiently to prevent damage 
later.—[T. B. S., College Park, Md. 

Peach buds are practically all alive, 
although wll advanced, owing to the 
warm weather in Dec and Jan. Low- 
est temperatiire to date, 4 degrees.— 
{H. T. R., Farmington, Ct. 

I examined peach buds Feb 17, 
and found them targely swollen, and 
about one in 10 dead. This, of 
course, leaves many more alive than 
are needed.—[N. S. P., New. Ha- 
ven, Ct. 

Not a fruit bud of any kind in- 
jured to date. But prospects are 
even.—[J. H. Hale, Glastonbury, Ct. 

Apparently peach buds are too 
large for Feb, due to the warm 
weather early in the winter. The 
more tender varieties, notably EI- 
berta, were nearly all killed by the 
zero weather. On level ground and 
on young orchards, I find no varie- 
ties have any live buds. On high 
land the hardy white-fleshed varie- 
ties are injured only slightly.—[A. F. 
T., Ipswich, Mass. 

Peach buds are somewhat swollen, 
but it will take severe weather to 
damage them. They have not been 


A., Kins- 


‘treat 


A FARMER’S GARDEN 


without real meaning to 


mers 
they th k it is too hard -work 


So many farmers 
what ssibitities 
there are in modem hand tools 


IRON 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
furrowing, rid etc., in am 
garden, with better far less 
and sowne real pleasure for the operator. 
38 o more combinations at $2.50 to $12,00, 
Ask your dealer about them and write as 
for new booklet, “Gardening 
Modern Too is" also copy of our 
“Iron Age Farm and Carden 
News"— are free. 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO, 


Bor Grenloch.W. J. 
BURCH PLOW 


The new Barch is made right or left hand; 
our famous short beam («teel or wood) 

akes itthe easiest running plow 

handles vive the plow-man thé advantage 
leverage, making it easy tohandlie. The point 
in center, runs equare in does all the 
catting and frees th of the strain of 
entting and lifting. The wide bottom, high and 
straight land side, shog, 

make it run emooth and steady, leaves & 

| and easy. 


ree 
our dealer and insist om seeing the ORIG) 
URCH PLOW. Look 


Burch Plow Wks. Co., B. 103 Crestline, Ohie 


Products of our seed won Ist 
premium forbest collection 
of vegetables at Maine, 
Montana, South 
Dakota, Iowa 
and Michi- 


The big free cata- 
log tells you about it. 
Write us, 


Gurney Seed and Nursery Co. 
Yankton, S$. D. 


Box 85 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 

pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 

on pan = 4 we invite you to get Government teste. 

This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre] an 
aually. Free instructions on growing, 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. 
handle export grade only and oon farsion ot 
mixture suitable for any soils, 


SOY BEANS 


are the 

own 

ew varieties obtainable trem 
record of 37 bu. peracre. 

soil and greatiy improve it. Write today for catalog, 


grow on poor 
WING SEED CO., Box 331 Mechaniosbura, 


A good inning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 


. 41913 Catalogue free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


have brekes sli recerés. Specially bred 
to suit clmetic and eel cenditiens of 
the Core Beh. 


GARTON-COOPER SEED CO. 
24 First Street SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 


120 BUSHELS to rHe ACRE 


ONION SEED GERMINATION 


Yellow Danvers, Large Red Wethersfield, $1.00;> 
Yellow Globe Danvers, $1.25 per pound, postpaid. 
ONION SET®. Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
$2.75 per bushel (32 Iba) Write for Seed Catales 
and Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 
wha New Triumph Radish. 
J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman 


Chester, New Jersey 


OF THE HIGHEST . 


110 Main Street, 


How Cabbage Seed is Grown Fruit Buds Practically Uninjured 
i 
— | |/ 
Easy ‘ 
on Man 
| 
Seeds and Trees | 
> 
4 
offer 
4 
| GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 
has no second chance. 
| GartonsNo5 Vais 
the lergest terried and heavicst 
strewed and thinnest bullied oat ever 
7 introduced. Grain is white and = 
of wonderfu! richness pretes tad 
Send for half pound --. 
; of the Farm” mailed free on request. 


A Paint Lesson 


a paste made of white lead 
and water, add linseed oil 
and stir, 

Watch the oil drive out the wa- 


ter! Presto! an oi/ paste instead of 
water paste. 
Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch 


Boy Linseed Oi! rush to; ether and 
cling together just that way on the 
house painted with them. 

What chance has rain or snow to 
dissolve such paint? 


White leadand Mixtureof Water off, 
water, with white lead, leaviug white 
layer of lin- linseed oil lead and lin- 

seed oil. and water. seed oil, 
Dutch Boy White Lead-—white tn the heg— 
any color you went to make tt on the house, 


Datch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 
50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 
gallomsealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let ws send you “Painting Packet 22°* full of 
facts every house owner should know avout paint- 
ing. Also ‘Handy Book on Painting,’* full of in- 

x the man on the farm. We will tn- 
clude our catalogue of 106 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Boston 


Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Cataingue fs a wonder, Con- 
tins everything in. seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
ad plants worth growing. 600 iMustratioris; 
‘6 pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
vostal card can it, for the asking. Send 
ror it Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 
ea I will enclose in the catalogue 
@ packet of the ubove GIANT pansy, / 


BEST iN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 

sorts free with every order [ 

fill, Buy and test. eturn if 

K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of 


NG APPLES FOR MARKET 


injured to date. The clese proximity 
of Lake Michigan generally retards 
the blossoms until frost damage is 
past.—[C. E. B., Fennville, Mich. 
Coldest weather to date is 4 de- 
grees, but peaches withstood temper- 
ature 24 degrees below in 1912. No 
damage to date. Do not expect a 
large apple crop, as trees were over- 


loaded last year.-—-[D. W., Clinton, 
Mich. 
The warm. weather the fore part 


of the winter did not start buds ma- 
terially, and the freeze since has 
done little damage. Prospects for 
fruit are good, where San Jose scale 
has been taken care of.—[L. R. P., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Peach buds are in excellent condi- 
tion so far.—[{R. BE. A., Paw Paw, 
Mich, 

Outlook is good for all kinds of tree 
fruits and grapes.—[C.- Lawton, 
Mich, 

No damage to peach buds, and pros- 
pects are good for all kinds of fruit.— 
{C. M. H., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Winter weather has been so mild ro 
damage has been done to fruit buds,— 
[J. R., Chamois, Mo. 


Fruit buds are in excellent condi- 


tion.—[J. F. R., Amoret, Mo, 
Fruit buds are in excellent condi- 
tion.—{J. M. W., St Joe, Ind. 


Had a light fruit crop last year, but 
are now in line for a bumper crop, 
Buds are in excellent condition.—T[J. 
W. L., Greencastle, Ind. : 

About 20% of the peach buds are 
killed, 0% of the Japan plums, 80% 
of sweet cherries, and 10% of sour. 
Apples are O K.—[J. A. B., Mitchell, 
Ind, 

About 1-3 of the peach buds are in 
jured. Other tree fruit buds are all 
right—[A. T., Pleasant Plains, Ill. 

Fruit buds .have not been dam- 
aged, and praspects are good for 
peaches.—[C. R. W., Edwards Coun- 

Believe fruit buds are uninjured, +s 
the winter has been very mild.—[H, 
Cc. C., Payson, Ill. . 

Winter to date has been mild, and 
no damage has resulted to fruit buds, 
Outlook is good for peaches.—[G. J. 
Normal, Tik 


Men and Mules in Orcharding 


J. A. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 


PPLES form a great in- 
dustry here, I am field 
manager for the Tonol- 
oway orchard in. Wash- 
ington county, Md. We 
have 750 acres in ap- 
ples and I draw my 
salary for being out 
with my men, This will hold good with 
the small grower as well as the large. 
Personal supervision, in my mind, is 
an absolute necessity if we wish to do 
away with the inferior quality of 
fruit. The method of growing the 
crop, therefore, is the first and one 
of the most important factors. The 
labor problem is of great importance 
in the management of an orchard, for 
without good, loyal men the manager 
has certainly an uphill fight. Farm- 
ers and fruit growers all over the 
country are troubled more or less 
with labor conditions, Laborers should 
be considered human factors and not 
as so many tools. It often happens, 
however, that no matter how well one 
treats them they will take advantage, 
but this does not hold good with ,the 
majority. We have been particularly 
fortunate in having no labor troubles, 


so I am going to tell how we treat 
our men, 
The married man best suits our 


condition, for it is up to him to keep 
the wife and children, so it’s a cass 
of have to. The single man has his 
sweetheart, whom he must go to see 
every Saturday night and get back, 
perhaps, the middle of the following 
week. We prov'd: a géod, comfort- 
able home for the married man, a 
five-room house which cests us about 
$700. Good sprine water is in the 
kitchen of our tenant houses. Neces- 
sarily, our buildings include a large 
chicken coop, and the men raise all 
the chickens they care to, for chick- 
ens are beneficial to orchards. We 


“also furnish cow pasture, bie patch 


and garden, and let the man have a 
horse or team on Saturday afternoon 
during the summer to farm it. 

We furnish the wood and a gaso- 
line engine and a saw to cut this 
wood, The men have all the peaches 
and apples they need for home - use. 
The wages are 15 cents an hour, with 
work the year around. The teamsters 
receive an extra hour daily for car- 
ing for the teams. We have a regu- 
lar pay day and see that the men get 


The 


their money 
jority of our men have a driving horse 
of their own, The othér men we let 
have a horse or a mule once a week 


on that day. ma- 


after work hours. In such ways we 
gain their confidence and give them 
a good square deal, and thus our la- 
bor problems have been solved. 

We have 25 houses in the orchard. 
The tenants take boarders, who pay 
$15 a month. We are responsible for 
the board money, which we take out 
of the boarder’s pay and credit it to 
the man he is boarding with. Each 
and every tenant gets the same treat- 
ment, which keeps them all satisfied. 
These men I have just spoken of are 
our regulars or year-around men. ,Of 
course, we take on a lot of extra men 
during harvesting. Our treatment of 
our men spreads back to their homes, 
so really the whole section knows 
how well we care for ovr men. I have 
a list of men who are in turn for po- 
sitions as soon as a min leaves us, 
and I have -never been off the or- 
chard yet to get men. A card has al- 
ways brought them to us. 

Horses Versus Mules 

Other things of great importance 
are the work where stock is required 
and a selection of the animal to do 
the work. We find the good mule our 
best friend in that respect. Emphasis 
is placed on the “good.” for usually 
when one speaks of a good mule, peo- 
ple laugh. A great many people know 
the mule only as a _ kicker, balker, 
and an animal of all sorts of bad 
faults, but we have a lot of good 
mules that have no tricks and beat 
the horse at every stage of the game. 

We started with big horses and are 


replacing them with big mules. Our 
experience proves these advamtages. 
in the hot summer, when we have our 
most important werk of cultivation, 
the ‘horse will get overheated and 
must have its blow, which, of course, 
stops the man, wherexs the mule 


never gets overheated and can de al- 
most twice the work in hot summer. 
A man can kill the horse on a hot 
day. but the mule can kill the man. 

Mules eat less feed than horses, 
hence can be kept cheaper. They will 
stand rough treatment by indifferent 


drivers. Just like a goat they can get 
over rough rockbreaks and new 
ground, When once taught they are 


better cultivators than horses, and 
are just as good on the road. These 
qualities are what a fruit grower 
needs, and a good, big mule will fill 
the bill, 


Poultry and the Orchard 


N. % JORGENSEN 


For my flock of 1000 hens I have a 
30-acre orchard for range. I keep 
the hens in colony houses built in a 
row through the center of the or- 
chard. There are 50 hens to a house. 
I have found that growing poultry 
between the trees in the orchard is 
not only a good way of taking care 
of the poultry themselves, but it helps 
to enrich the soil for fruit trees. It 
also brings in a constant revenue 
while the trees are preparing to bear. 

I supply the fowls feeds that I know 
contain enough protein for egg laying, 
and let them do the balancing them- 
selves. For feeding and finishing 
broilers I feed corn meal, moistened 


with milk. The regular rations are 
wheat, oats, dry mash and. beef 
seraps. I sell nothing but strictly 


fresh eggs, as they bring the highest 
prices. I also seil eggs for hatching. 
The poultry business is certainly prof- 
itable, or can be made so by any man 
willing to work and study the nature 
of fowls. It is a business, however. 
that no man can engage in half heart- 
edly and win. ‘ 


Count the Cost—Not one in 50 has 
any accurate conception of what his 
farm is doing in the way of financial 
returns, This is especially true 
among the 2,000,000 or more farm- 
ers who depend for their livelihood 
upon the dairy cow. That there is 


good profit in the dairy business 
everybody knows, yet nearly every 


community has an example of some 
farmer who perhaps has inherited a 
valuable farm and has eventuatly 
lost it and every dollar he was worth 
through his failure to make dairying 
operations pay.—[F. P. 


To show you the many advant- 
ages the Richards-Wilcox Tubular 
Steel Frame Grind Stone has over 
the ordinary muscle-cramping, back- 
breaking kind. You'll be favorably 
surprised with the easy manner in 
which this machine can be operated 
and you'll be convinced, just as 
thousands of other successful farmers 
have been convinced, that it's far 
superior to any grind stone you ever 
saw before, regardless of name, make 
or price. 


Remember, it's the Richards-Wilcox 
Tubular Steel Grind Stone we've been 
telling you about—the one equipped 


Our latest Grind Stone Catalogue and 
interesting book are yours free for 
the asking. 


Richards-Wilcox Mifg. Co. 
129 Third Street 
Aurora, Ill. 
We also make an excellent Power 


Sows Any Fertilizer 


to your gas 
Commercial—nitrate—phosphate—guano— 


ae 
lime—ashes—etc., and does it evenly. You 


can gauge it to a hundred or several thous- 
and pounds per acre. Just a touch and 
the gaugeisset. Order 


STEVENS 


Fertilizer Sower 


this season. It will do fast work and reduce 
the time usually employed in a filthy dis- 
agreeable job. It is simpie, strong, nothing 


to get out of order, no springs or gears 
near you, it Send Cate. 
you, write us, § ‘or * Cata- 

ool Write today. 


box. Dealers sell 


log of Farm tools. 


WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


r than 
customers. Free “ples will show that we come 


dota many varictica we Do it. 
Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, Orchar ass, 
Sweet Clover and ali others. W rite to-day. ine 


©. M. SCOTT & SON, 59 &., Haryovilic, Otte 


& 
| 
: Ask Your 
Dealer 
| | | 
ming pedal cranks and adjustable seat 
4 the dealer shows you—look for the 
ee R-W trade mark. 
| | 
Chicago Cincinnat! Cleveland 
rag San Francisco St. Louis 
2 Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
Lead 6 08 Co, Grind Stone that 
2 | 
See 
| 
| | 
AGRICULTURAL Chicopee Falls, 
n0D SEEDS | 
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Culinary Herbs 


KAINS, NEW YORK 


ROM early childhood I 
have cultivated culi- 


the home table and 
‘for sale. I have never 
had a vegetable gar- 
=) without at least 

half.a dozen kinds, and 
sometimes I have grown more than 
30 different species at one time... Some 
of them don’t appeal to my taste, but 
the majority certainly do... They are 
the very finest things to make “cheap 
cuts” and “leftovers” appetizing -and 
thus lead the unsuspecting palate to 
believe that it is living high. 

My rather extensive acquaintance 
with gardens and kitchens, east and 
west, north and south, on and off the 
farm, compels me to say that the 
culinary herbs are too seldom grown 
and too rarely used.. My conviction 
is that this is because peoplé do not 
know how easy the plants are to 
grow and how good they are to use. 
Few people vary. the flavors of their 
made dishes, such as soups ang stews, 
with anything but onions, carrots, tur- 
nips or tomatoes and the _ several 


Barrel for Growing Herbs 


In the center are two 4-inch porous 
tile cemented at the joints and the bot- 
tom and resting on two bricks. This 
tube is filled with water. The_ barrel 
is otherwise filled with good soil. 


spices they buy at the grocery. If 
they wished they could have two score 
or more flavors with an outlay of 
less than a dollar a year and a few 
minutes’ attention each month. 
Everyone can grow herbs. There 
is no difficulty unless one neglects 
the little seedlings, but that is not 
the herbs’ fault. Any ordinary gar- 
den soil will grow an ample supply. 
Five cents’ worth of.seed of each 


kind will give enough plants to supply 
the village with plants. A score or 
two of plants will furnish enough 
leaves or seeds for any ordinary sized 
family for a year. The winter’s sup- 
ply may be easily secured either by 
drying. the leaves or putting them in 
vinegar—nothing simpler. If fresh 


green leaves are desired during the [ 


cold months they can be secured in 
ubundance by transplanting a few 
plants to a greenhouse bench, a hot 
bed, a cold frame, a window box or to 
a keg like the one shown in the 
illustrhation. 

What ones shall be grown? That's 
a matter for individual choice. A good 
plan is to grow say a dozen kinds, 
and after using each one take a 
family vote on the six liked best.. Dry 
or make decoctions of enough of 
these to last two years. In the sec- 
ond year grow a dozen other kinds, 
take a vote, and put up a two years’ 
supply as before. “It will take at 
least three years to exhaust the list 
at this rate. During the fourth year 
grow the kinds voted desirable in each 
of the three previous seasons, vote on 
the most popular dozen and grow 
these each year thereafter. 

Some people like pennyroyal, hys- 

sop, tansy, horehound, peppermint, 
marigold, dill and corinder. I don’t; 
at least, I don’t want them in my table 
dishes, though I like horehound and 
peppermint in candy. 
- The ones most generally useful are 
parsley for fricassees. and dressings 
with mild meats, such as chicken, 
turkey and veal; sage, thyme and 
savory for dressings with the more 
luscious meats, such as goose, duck, 
pork and sausage; majoram, basil and 
balm are useful with fish and both 
kinds of meats, especially combined 
with the preceeding herbs; spearmint 
tinely minced and mixed with sugar 
and vinegar or in tart apple jelly is 
particularly choice with roast spring 
lamb; tarragon in vinegar is a splen- 
did addition te sauces used with boiled 
fish; borage flowers add delicacy to 
lemonade and other homemade 
drinks; sucéUlent stems of angelica 
and lovage make excellent confections; 
so do the seeds of anise, and the leaves 
of horehound and peppermint; cara- 
way is famous in “comfit” and cake 
making; chervil, the basis of “fine 
herbs,” is the French-chef’s great 
standby. 

I have found the culinary herbs so 
easy to grow and so useful in house- 
hold economy that, for the benefit 
of gardeners and cooks, I have writ- 
ten a book on them. This article is 
only the merest suggestion of what 
is contained in the volume which the 
Orange Judd Company of New York 
will mail postpaid upon receipt of 75 
cents. 

Obedience is the fundamental law 
of good citizenship, and it should be 
the first thing taught a child. This 
is not always ‘asy, but it can be done, 
not by cruelty or austere command, 
but ty love and firmness.—{Mrs E, D. 


Popular Crate Among Currant Shippers 


For shipping currants the 32-quart crate is one of the most popular of 


receptacles, since it is of convenient s 
grocers in the cities care to buy. Curra 
when in large and deep receptacles, t 


ize to handle and is not larger than 
nts in small boxes carry better than 
hough there is not so marked a dif- 


ference as in the case of strawberries and raspberries. Currants are very 


profitable, 


California acres, others ‘seattere 


- 


especially near the smaller cities and larger towns. 
is far and away the leader in currants, having es 
érop, according to the, federal censud, followed Meniga 


New York 


For All Buildings 
in All Climates 


The true test of a roofing is its ability 
to withstand unusual conditions. Ilus- 
trations show buildings on which J-M 
Asbestos Roofing has withstood 120° of 
heat without melting or drying out—40° 
below zero without cracking — deadly 
gases and chemical fumes without bans 
injured — and a constant rain of ‘hot 
sparks without burni 

The wonderful durab ee this roof- 
ing is due to its all-mi construction. 
There isn’t a particle of perishable ma- 


terial in 


J-M Ashestos 
Roofing 


Made of that ponte | rock, Asbestos, re- 
duced to felt and cemented layer on layer with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the test known 
water-proofer. Literally a flex stone. 

This roofing fs still in good condition on hun- 
dreds of buildings throughout the country after 
more than 25 years of wear. Costs per year 
of service than any other roofing—its first cost is 
the last cost. No costing or ever needed. 

Easily applied. Shi direct from our 
nearest h if your can't supply you. 

Write for free sample of the wonderful fire- 
proof ASBESTOS ROCK from we this 
roofing is made, and our Book No. 2: 


H. W. JOHNS- "MANVILLE co. 
Albany ASBESTOS Qmeha 


Boston Dallas Louisville 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee 
Chicago Indi. 
Cincinnati Kaasas City New Orleans 
Cleveland Los Angeles New York 


For Canada: 
The CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILL.E CO., Ltd, 
Teromo Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver My, Ce. Round 
~ = 


=. 


Only Implement Necessary To 
Follow the Plow—® Any _Hind of Ground 


THIS one machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes 
and levels in one operation. It is also best fot 
covering the seed. Does the best work in least time with 
least strain on the horses, 


4 


cuts through the sod or stubble turned under 

by the plow. Leaves trash éuried where its fertilizing 

qualities are valuable. Lightest draft, lowest priced riding 

harrow Made in all sizes Write fer catalog. 

DUANE H. NAS. 
DEERE PLOW CO., tne maa. 


321 Divi 


SEED CORN, POTATOES, OATS 


ail carefully selected, improved varieties, grown 
4 on our 0 farm. e grow all our own seeds 
and are not mere dealers, so we can furnish the 
* very highest grade of seed at the lowest prices. 
Get our Catalog and Wholesale Price List and 
buy direct at half agents’ prices. We offer 
~—a choice selected strains of 


BEETS, CABBAGE, CELERY, ONIONS 

ay N and Garden Seeds, of all kinds. Catalog 

Free; it’s worth having. Ask for Market 

Wholesale Price List, if you grow 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO. 
Box 70, Coldwater, N. Y. E 


$13 Turns your Walking Plow into a Sulky 


No matter\what kind it is—left, right or reversible, wooden, 
steel or iron beam—the 


Winner Plow Truck 


will Gt it. Then you can do more work with less draft on your horser 
—the wheels carry the plow—and you don't have to walk. . 
10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Order a Winner Plow Truck. Try it 10 Days in any ground, If you are not 
satisied send it back. We'll return yoor money and pay freight both ways. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND MONEY-SAVING INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Resolve to make plowing 


easier. Make it a boy’s job. Write today. 
LEWIS MFG. CO. Box B CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKRTT. 


ia boll management pages, 


us 


Nerthern Electric Heat & Power Co ee Sere 
South Pereupine. Can 
Riveria Entertainment Paviken Cesrett Gas Works Everest. 
4 
In One 
Operation 
| ACM E 
Cled Crusher and Leveler Write 
For 
Now 
The mos’ complere-and popular work of the kind ever 
published, As a rule, @ book of this sort is dry a4 uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
; @ novel, The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
their improvement and managemént, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
: erop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, A 
: character, each one suggesting some fundamental / 
inches, Cloth, 
| | 
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ONCRETE structures on the farm are warm in 
winter, cool in summer, fireproof, clean, ratproof 

and everlasting. Concrete barns, silos, granaries, gar- 
ages and houses are ideal for the farmer. It is unsafe 
for the farmer to keep his automobile in the barn. 
An outside shelter is necessary. Make it fireproof and build it of 


UNIVERSAL 


Concrete work is easily done by the farmer. Write us for any 
one of the following books: 

Concrete in the Country 

Concrete Silos 

Concreting in Cold Weather 
or for the following plans, specifications and instructions: 


1— Cement Sidewalk 
2—Cement Water Troughs 
3—Cement Porch and Steps 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Frick Building Security Bank Building 


How to Grow Fruit FREE 


Write today for our book—more than a catalogue Tells what to plant in your 
locality. How to plant, how to trim, spraying, as well as siving you the choicest 
varieties of apples, peaches, cherries and other fruit—all Quality” stock. 
Cost you about half agents’ prices. We sell direct only. We will send this book 
absolutely free. Not the biggest book, but one you can depend 
on. Don’t fail to write for a copy. Return mail brings it. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES, Allen L. Wood, 600 Culver Road, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Write TODAS. 
fruits, asparagt's, privet, shrubs, etc., 
y Book, GUARANTE. D. 


Willtell YOU how to make with berries, Llustrated. Sent FREE. 


Allen's ¢rue-to-name bere By 
ous, hardy, prolific, Fully. described 
13 Market Street, 


Salisbury, M4, 


BUY your TREES direct from fhe Grower 
Pay soon gn Oe best, but no more. We have a surplus of thousands of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
Trees to be disposed of now at wholesale prices, 


10 “ for 

Many other special bargains, Also Small Fruits, Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roves, etc. All fresh dug. Hardy Western New 

oe < grown. Guaranteed true to name and - from Scale. Send for our free catalo: 

Established 1879. 


. HALL & CO.. 718 Cutler Building. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
From strong, carefully selected strawberry, 

blaccberry, raspberry stock. My berries, 

small fruits, asparagus, shrubs, trees and 

BER p Y are fully described in my illustrated buok. Every grower should send 


foracopy. It is worth money. FREE on request. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, Moorestown, N. J. 


WRITE for a-copy of our Sev- 
enty-third Annual Catalogue of 
the Most Complete Nursery Stock in 
America. Strong, well developed 
trees and plants, free from 
defects and parasites, A 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven 
‘A most valuable work, full A ‘dene — 
Ss plans, etc. for the construction of 
ms and outbuildings, by practical writers. 


Chapters are devoted tc the economic erec- 


tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse * 

barns, cattle barns, eep barns, corn 4 al SVE 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, yer. a 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters AGENT’S 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, PROFITS. 


roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 


pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ..++.csvcceses $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
‘Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York, 


Journal = very 


ventilators, 


— 


BERRIES A MONEY CROP * 


American Agriculturist 


RIES 


Enormous Shipments from North Carolina to Western and Northern 
Markets—-Cultural Methods for Success Outlined—Harvesting 
and Marketing~By G. H. Thompson of North Carolina 


HE business of 
growing straw- 
berries for 
market is high- 
ly specialized 
in Columbus 
county, N 
When it -is 
taken into con- 
sideration that 
Chadbourne, N 
Cc, is probably 
the heaviest 
strawberry 
shipping point 
in the world, 
and that the fruit has been grown 
here. with phenomenal success for 18 
years, it may be conceded that we 
are entitled to the last work, in re- 
gard to profitable, commercial strdw- 
berry culture. 

The land best suited to the straw- 
berry is the heavier type of the Nor- 
folk sandy loam, although they can 
be successfully grown on most of 
the corn and cotton lands of the 
coastal plain. The surface should 
be drained sufficiently to remove 
surface water, but plenty of water in 
the subsoil is necessary for best re- 
sults, 

The question of soil fertility seems 
to be a secondary matter, provided 
commercial fertilizer is used. I have 
raised very heavy crops on soil so 
poor that it was not worth planting 
in anything else, but the favorite soil 
here is that newly cleared from the 
woods, The land is freer from 
weeds and crab grass, and makes a 
larger and higher colored berry than 
old land, 


Set Plants During July or August 


With frequent plowings, harrow- 
ings, diskings and floatings, a fine 
seed bed should be made and main- 
tained until planting is done. The 
best time to plant in this latitude is 


July or August. Set at this time, 
they will make nearly a full crop 
the next spring. They may be 


planted, however, during the fall. 

I furrow out the land with a shovel, 
or colton plow, and then 500 pounds 
of a fertilizer analyzing, ammonia 
3%, phosphoric acid 8%, and potash 
5 to 10% is drilled and mixed in the 
row, and two slight furrows thrown 
back with a one-horse plow, making 
a ridge over the fertilizer. This ridge 
I level and firm with a heavy floater, 
and the land is ready for the plants, 
Some prefer setting the plants on 
level land, and barring off and fer- 
tilizing after they begin to grow, and 
this way is, I believe, the best for 
rich land. 

I make the rows 3% feet apart, 
and set the plants 18 inches apart in 


the row. I keep the ground in a 
fresh state of cultivation until the 
proper season arrives, and the plants 
are ready. If possible it is best to 


have your own plants, as the sooner 


they are back in the ground after 
being dug, the etter will be the 
stand. 


Vigorous Plants Should Be Used 

The plants should be vigorous and 
have fresh white roots. I do not use 
old plants~with long tops, and their 
fibrous roots, as they will give a poor 
stand. If the season has been so dry 
that they are all-in this cohdition, I 
wait for fresh plants. A cool, rainy 
spell is the ideal time to plant. When 
settin¢ I stretch a smooth fence wire 
tightly across the field, fasten to two 
stakes, and start one gang to dig- 
ging the plants, and have them car- 
ried prompily to a shady place out of 


the wind. Here they are scraped, 
and those with suitable roots and 
good, large crowns are tied in bunch- 


es of 50 and kept covered, and damp. 

Then one hand takes a tiling spade 
or an ordinary spade and drives it into 
the ground deep enough to give the 
roots plenty of room. Then. pull it 
away from the wire, lift it out, leav- 
ing a crack open and the dirt a lit- 
tle raised away from the wire. This 


man goes right along and can make 
The 
takes a bunch of plants in 


holes for about two planters. 
planter 


his left hand, and dips the’ roots in 
water. He takes a single plant in 
his right hand by the top, gives it a 
shake to straighten out the roots, 
and placing it in the hole a little 
deeper than it _ originally stood, 
presses with his right foot on the 
raised mound of earth, downward, 
and toward the plant, using his whole 
weight. .This fills the hole and firms 
the ground to the roots. 

I find this is the only practical way 
to plant strawberries in commercial 
quantities, unless it is with a two- 
horse planter, with which I have had 
no experience. Two good men will 


easily set an acre a day and do it 
well, and one man will make the 
holes. 


Clean Cultivation Essential 


I keep my strawberry fields abso- 
lutely clean, and clear of weeds and 
grass from the time of planting un- 
til thé straw mulch is applied just 
before picking, and sometimes I pull 
weeds out by hand during the pick- 
ing season. As the strawberry is a 
shallow rooted plant I never culti- 
vate deeply close to the row, except 
when cleaning up a field after: pick- 
ing, when the plant is in an ex- 
hausted condition and a severe prun- 
ing of the roots has ‘no detrimental 
effect. 

Directly after planting I cultivate 
with a 12-tooth harrow and repeat 
this about every 10 days. As often 
as a crust is formed between the 
plants I break it up with: hoes or 
rakes. I have used a weeder with 
good effect on young plants when 
conditions were favorable. As soon 
as crab grass starts in the row I 
scrape it off toward the middles with 
hoes, at the same time cutting off 
all runners that are forming on the 
plants. This scraping draws consid- 
erable dirt from the plants, which 
is replaced by cultivating with a cot- 
ton sweep, or a sweep fastened to 
the right-hand standard of an ordi- 
nary cultivator. It is good economy 
of labor to both hoe and cultivate 
often, preventing the grass from 
starting rather than killing it after 
it has started and the plants. grow 
much faster. 

I stop cultivating during the dor- 
mant period of winter, as a loosely 
stirred soil seems to attract frost, 
but as soon as growth starts in the 
spring the row is again scraped clean, 
and the middle well cultivated, usual- 
ly with sweeps. Then I rake the soil 
around the plants and apply the 
straw mulch. This finishes the cul- 
tivation till the picking season is 
over. 

After picking I rake and haul off 
the straw and bar off the rows with 
a riding cultivator with 3 disks on 
each side, or an ordinary dixie plow 
with a rolling coulter, going close 
enough to the plants to cut off most 
of the runners and bury them in the 
middles along with such grass and 
weeds aS may have grown during 
the picking season. This leaves a 
narrow row, which is scraped clean 
with hoes and the dirt worked back 
to the plants with the cultivating 
tools, as the crowns have risen about” 
an inch and more dirt is needed on 
the row than the first season. 

The blossoms frequently appear 
during February, but March blossoms 
are early enough. The early blos- 
no sleep on that account, as the 
plants will continue to blossom and 
set fruit as long as the northern mar- 
kets are hungry for it. The first 
berries. ripen about April 15 and the 
first carloads are shipped about April 
20 to 25, according to season. 

Women and children do most of 


the picking, for which they receive 
1 cent per quart. , At this price 
they make good wages, some fast 
pickers making $2 a day. The pick- 


ers are furnished with small carriers 
holding from two to four quart cups, 
and are instructed to pick with the 
forefinger and thumb, cutting the 
stem with the nail-and leaving about 
half an inch of stem on the berry. 
The berry should be red all over, ana 
the cups must be well filled to allow 
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for packing. All rojften and trashy 
berries are pulled off and left on the 
ground. Each carrier is numbered 
and the cups are marked with the 
same number as they are handed to 
the picker. This insures the detec- 
tion and punishment of poor pick- 
ers. 

Men are employed to number and 
Hand out cups, and supervise the 
pickers in the field, giving a 1-cent 
eheck in exchange for a quart of 
berries, which checks are cashed at 
@ more convenient season. The fruit 
is carried to the shed in large car- 
Tiers, holding from 10 to 16 quarts 
each. Here they are carefully packed 
and put in crates holding 32 quarts 
each. I pick each field every other 
day, which makes Saturday and 
Monday the two rush days* of the 
week. 

The berries are shipped in refrig- 
erator cars holding about 226 crates, 
and are iced and re-iced on their 


journey north, 


The most prolific and popular 
berry which we grow. here is the 
Lady Thompson. It is a perfect 
bloomer, and very hardy, but the 
Klondyke seems to suit the market 
much better, It is firmer, and tastes 
better, and, it seems, will soon be 
the only. kind grown here. 

After the picking season is over I 
rake off the straw and bar off the 
berries and clean the. rows.thorough- 
ly. Then I commence the. cultiva- 
ting and fertilizing process again. 
After the second erop is. picked I 
plow under the berries and plant 
the land to some other crop. 


Cost of Growing an Acre of This Crop 


The cost of raising an acre of 
berries ready for the pickers is about 
$50, and about 75 cents a crate will 
pay for picking, packing. and crate. 
Crates. cost 22% cents each. One 
hundred crates per acre is a fair 
erop, and 200 not an impossibility. 
Prices vary so much that it is im- 
possible to state what isthe average 
profit per acre. For several years I 
averaged $100 an acre clear profit, 
but have not made so much in re- 
eent years although instances of ex- 
tremely large profits are frequent 
every year. 

The strawberry weevil has been a 
very bad insect pest here for several 
years, but we seem to raise plenty 
of berries in spite of him. Success- 
ful strawberry growing requires close 
personal care and attention, and does 
not seem to fit into the bonanza 
style of farming. A northern com- 
mission house bought a large farm 
here a few years ago to raise berries 
on a trainload scale,- but they have 
sold. out, and left the field to the 
small growers. 

Our berries are either consigned 
to commission houses on the north- 
ern markets, or sold at the station to 
buyers who pay spot cash. Tbe lat- 
ter seems to be the best, as the buy- 


er takes all the risk, which is not a 
small one, of getting them to mar- 
ket in good shape. I use _ bolster 
springs to keep the fruit from being 
jolted in transit from the field to the 
cars. 

The strawberry industry has been 
the chief agent in awakening this 
section from the Rip Van Winkle 
sleep that it had been indulging in 
ever since the decline of the turpen- 
tine business, and is, I believe, the 
forerunner of still better things. 

Phosphorus and Fertility 

The fertility of agricultural land in 
Europe has increased materially, in 
spite of generations of constant 
cropping, because of the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and green manur- 
ing. Fertility there is not declining, 
but rather tends to increase, as shown 
by the remarkably larger average 
crops now produced in Germany and 
France than was the case, say, half 
a century ago, Werdnan’s work in 
Wisconsin shows that continuous 
cropping of grain has caused a reduc- 
tion in the available phosphate in the 
soil, which can be remedied by the 
use of rock phdsphates, or phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

The increased phosphorus supply 
to the land near cities is strikingly 
illustrative in the Nile delta. Certain 
areas there have soil very rich in 
phosphorus. These prove to be on 
the site of an ancient city. The ma- 
nure therefrom could be used only 
on the nearer lands. The city this 
appears'to be is Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Clearing Land of Stumps 


W. I. P., MIDDLESEX COUNTY, CT 


I was interested in the inquiry 
about clearing land of stumps. I 
think stump pullers and dynamite are 
rather expensive for the average 
farmer. I know what it is to stump 
land here in New England. If J. R. 
will clear off the brush and burn it 
and get a good bush and bog plow 
and a pair of good horses that will 
weigh 3000 pounds and a good man to 
drive, and turn them loose in the lot, 
he will make a good start. He can 
follow with a spring-tooth harrow, 
and will be able to sow rye in the fall 
or oats in the spring, and sow a mix- 
ture of grass and clover. 

Do not forget to fertilize the land, 
and you will be surprised to see the 
amount of pasture that will follow. If 
pastured close enough there will be 
no bushes coming up, and in a few 
years the stumps will rot off at the 
ground and a little work will clear 
that out so the land can be plowed 
in good shape. I would be glad to 
have readers see 25 acres that I seed- 
ed last season in this very way. An- 
other 20 acres seeded three years ago 
is well in hand. 

I shall work out 15 acres more next 


spring as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. I use 1500 to 2000 pounds 
ground bone to the care, and if the 
brush is small I use about 400 pounds 


potash to the acre in addition. This 
will give sufficient pasture to produce 
a lot of milk. It gives me better 
profit than feeding grain and cutting 
green feed. 


Best Orchard Soil—Deep, porous 
soil not only makes a good natural 
drainage, but is adapted to deep root 
systems essential to best results. The 
glacial drift soil so common in Maine 
in somewhat limited areas is the ideal 
soil for abundance of high-colored 
fruit. This soil, sometimes called 
granite soil, is composed of a light 
loam or sandy foundation more or 
less abundantly mixed with rocks of 
varying size, and is best adapted to 
orchards. Other soils give varying de- 
grees of success, grading from the 
deep, sandy or rocky loam as the best 
to the heavy clay at the foot of the 
list. The heavy clay is a hard me- 
dium to feed the tree through, and 
it also is a difficult soil to drain suc- 
cessfully for orchard work. The time 
has not yet arrived when heavy clay 
soil can be recommended for or- 
charding.—[{A. K. Gardiner, Maine. 


Value Acre Alfalfa—The corn acre- 
age of Illinois for 1909 was some- 
thing over 1,000,000 acres, yieldihg 
in round numbers 39,000,000 bushels 
of corn, or an average yield of 38.8 
bushels per acre, or an average value 
of $19.74. Corn is by far the most 
important crop in Illinois, and yet 
the average yield per acre barely 
equals the value of one ton of al- 
falfa, or one-fifth of its average yield 
per acre. At 50 cents per bushel a 
yield of 200 bushels of corn per acre 
will be required to equal the valee 
of one acre of alfalfa.—[{A. P. Grout, 
Illinois. 


Strawberry Productign — In 1909, 
the last federal census year, accord- 
ing to figures recently compiled, the 
crop made the enormous total of 256 
million quarts, worth close to 20 mil- 
lion dollars. This affords a fair idea 
of the magnitude of this money crop. 
By states Maryland was the leader 
in strawberry acreage, followed in the 
order named by Tennessee, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Virginia and New York, oth- 
ers scattered. Massachusetts was cred- 
ited with a little over 2000 acres. - 


A spray rig will last in proportion 
to the care bestowed upon it. I had 
one that was perfectly satisfactory 
and I hoped it would last for a good 
mahy years;. but one of my men put 
the thing in winter quarters full of 
water and Jack Frost got in his 
work by bursting the tank and sev- 
eral other parts, completely ruining 
it—[W. A, ‘Pratt. 


Strawberry Pickers on Well-Equipped North Carolina Farm 


‘The strawberry has. absolutely changed conditions in many sections of the’ two Carolinas. Land that 
was formerly thought to be of no value for farming purposes is now making a good living, and, in some cases, 
§mall-fortunes for the-owners. . The above photograph: was made near Chadbourn, N C,.the very heart of the 
Strawberry section: Probably miore of thesé;terries are shipped from -Ch 
point in.the world. As with other crops of-a *perishatle nature, great 


markét just at the proper stage of maturity. 


adbourn 
eare is’ 
See descriptive article on opposite page. 


in placing on. 


with a Cyclone Tile Ditching Ma- 
chineand save what a contractor would 
charge you. Then when you're through 
with the work on your land you can make 
hundreds of dollars by cutting ditches 
for your neighbors. The 


Cyclone 
Tile Ditching 
Machine > 


—cuts tile drains quickly, easily, cheaply; 
—cuts 300 to 400 rods of ditch ina es day; 
—can be operated ata cost of 3to4cents a rod; 
— saves its cost every 10 days you use it; 
~—is guaranteed to live up to all our claims 
and save enough in cutting drains to pay 
for the tile you put into them; 
—price places it within reach of the average 
armer. 
You know the benefits and advantages de- 
rived from tile drainage, Don't t the 
matter off any longer. Hundreds of farmers 


are getting the benefits of increased crops 
from tiled land and using Cyclone Ditchers 
to dig their ditches. You ought to get busy 
with a Cyclone at once. A Cyclone will do for 
you what it is doing for hundreds of others. 


Write a Postal 


for facts, figures and full information that 
explains how you can make y 
with a Cyclone Ditcher,. We will send our 
free booklet showing the “Cyclone” at work, 
and names of satisfied users, some of them 
probably in your own locality. A 8 


The Jeschke Mfg. Co, 


| 


than from any other one.) 


1 

prices large quantity orders, 
Personal attention given to budding and 
grafting. We guarantee all trees for quality, 
variety, sturdiness and to be free from scale. 
Catalog ang “SAVE. HALE 

alog and 

AGENT'S PRICES. Write now. 


DENTON, WILL 


priced t free. 
“You may pay more, but you can’t buy better.” 
J. W. JONES & SON, Box 45, Alien, Md. 


ARROW 
r BRAND 
Berry Baskets and Peach Baskets 


crates, 
illustrated catalog and special prices om 


early shipments. 
Coles & Company, 109-111 Warren St, Hew York 
Established 1884 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
PEACH TREES 


We offer at reasonable prices | 
peach, but are especially long on Ejberta Siock 
solutely true to name, having been stock 
we budded the previous yeer from ring trees. Wee 
tern New York trees acknowl the World over te 
superior to any ot Send for 200 de- 


BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY ~- Rochester, N.Y. 


10 FRUIT TREES 


742 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bes 130 
| put iteff, but 
FRUIT 
i TREE We have a large surplus of first- 
| class trees which we must move 
| now. Find out about our bargains. Here are & 
i few prices. 
12 Apple Trees, $1.25 
10 Peach Trees, 60 
j 10 Cherry Trees, 1.50 
Two Million Strawberry Plants 
Goown'te the warm of 
| ve ~ “Eastern Shore;" the small fiber roots all come up 
Worth $1.50 for 95 cents 
Bartictt Pear 1 1 Delicious 
2 Niagara Peach Orange Quinee 
first class. 2 4 te fi. high. for gente, 
tree ca jogue and send List 
: wants for special prices, /reight paid. 
Wale’ Wholesale Box 


"TIGHTING ‘SPRING FROSTS 


‘WHERE ORCHARD HEATING PAYS 


Some Experiences and Experiments—Cost of Protection—The Best 
Equipment—Filling and Lighting Heaters—Temperature Danger- 
ous to Various Fruits~By Professor Laurenz of Greene, lowa 


for this b A 
Ask Your Dealer 


ing. He buys in large quantities, secures lowest «freight rates and 


can sell to you cheaper than anyone 


Fi 


AV 


American Steel 
Fence Posts Cheap- wt. 
er than Wood and ‘6 
More Durable. 

Get Catalog. 


29904 


else. 


Two 
Great Books Free 


“Making The Farm Pay”—a simple 
and sliort treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy 
should know—sent free on request. 
“The Making of Steel”—a complete 
account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presented in so concise 
amanner. Every farmerand 

his boy should read this, 

Sent free on 


request, 
FRANK BAACKES, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen, Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 


A 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 

30 Church Street, New York. Denver 

/ W.&, Steel Products Co.—San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Portland: Seattle 


This is the standard lawn fence of America—the fence of Quality and 


Econemy. Gives the home permanent protection and makes the ground look attractive and prosperous. 
CYCLONE LAWN FENCE is made of the best quality, large, heavily galvanized, rust-proof 


wire, woven by the exclusive Cyclone sag proof method. E 


asy to put up——self adjusting to uneven ground— 


may be erected on wood or iron posts. Meade in many patterns. 
CYCLONE VICTOR FARM GATE is heavily | ng tery tap and built different from any 


other. You can raise itto any position and it stays there; 


ly stock proof, Strong, 


tubular stee! frames; Fabric of heavy rust-proof wire held firm by stretcher bar; no holes to weaken frame. 


Cataleg Free. Write today. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., - 


Dept.60 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 


100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct 

at save-the- 


dealer’s- r 
large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Muncie, Ind 


and Gates give 
your home privacy 
distinction. Stroag, durable, 


open ood wire. Double galvanized. 

'‘Conipare our quality and prices with others. 
BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTOR! 

156 STILES—18 CENTS PER ROD UP 


nee and sample to 
THE RROWN FENCE & WIRE co, 
Dept. 51 Cleveland, Ohie 


handsome, casily erec Send postal 
for catalog and Prices. 
We pay treight. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our 
contains fence information you 8 


Free Catal 
ould have. ~~ 


SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


W PRIOES FUR THIS HANDSOME FENOK 


Whex You Write this bis journal. “Or 


Townsend Wire Stretcher 


Stretches plain also 
fou can nail the wire to the 

action 

ireulars. 


INCE 1908, when the orchard 
it) heater came into prominence in 

the Grand valley of Colorado and 
thereby gave weather records more 
publicity, late spring frosts and freezes 
have been more severe in many of the 
western fruit districts than they have 
in the middle west. There are numer- 
ous cases recorded where western men 
have found it necessary in the past 
few years to fight frost for 12 or 15 
nights at temperatures from 6 to 16 
degrees below freezing,-and at times 
with a 30-mile wind blowing. Such 
conditions are so rare in the middle 
west as to be negligible. Heating is, 
more difficult, it is true, in isolated or- 
chards than when practiced in all or- 
chards in a thickly planted commu- 
nity. But in isolated orchards of the 
west growers have demonstrated that 
the orchard heater is effective when 
properly used. 

The Nevada experiment station re- 
cords one experiment where 13 heat- 
ings were required in protecting a 
small orchard of 250 trees. They con- 
sumed 13 gallons of oil for each tree, 
or 20 gallons for each heater. They 
successfully fought 10 degrees of 
freezing weather. The orchard was 
exposed to the sweep, of winds from 
the west. The cost of this protection 
was $1 per tree where all equipment 
was paid forand 74 cents if the equip- 
ment was prorated over a period of 
years. The fruit from .these trees 
sold for $900, so that the less than 
$300 for heating and equipment was 
well spent. Such conditions are more 
severe than any that the middle west- 
ern grower will meet in all his or- 
chard experience. 

Some Interesting Experiences 

Charles Dickinson of Lincoln, Neb, 
devised his own heaters and had them 


made to order. These cost him 32 
cents each and held five gallons. The 
cost of his heating operations was 


$6.52 per acre for labor and oil, or 
14.6 cents per tree. The yield was es- 
timated at 200 bushels per acre, the 
trees not being well loaded. The cost 
per bushel for labor and oil was 3% 
cents per bushel. By figuring inter- 
est on the investment and allowing 
for the handling of the pots each 
year, dividing the cost of equipment 
over 10 years, the cost of protection 
was 4.36 cents per bushel. . This is 
cheap when it is understood that in 
1910 there was a small crop of fruit in 
that section. 

The Indiana experiment station re- 
ports raising. the temperature 10.2 de- 
grees when using 126 pots per acre 
and only 5 to 7 degrees when using 
80 to 100 heaters per acre. An esti- 
mated cost of $500 for the installation 


_of heating equipment on 10 acres is 


given as very probably the average. 

The Iowa experiment station main- 
tained a difference of 2 to 2% degrees 
between heated and unheated area 
on a very windy night and from 4 to 
10 degrees on a still night by using 
from 60 to 90 large heaters per acre. 
The pots used had a device for con- 
trolling the burning surface of the oil. 

In two experiments the Iowa sta- 
tion demonstrated that it is possible 
to protect small areas at a reasonable 
cost per tree. It is possible for the 
small home orchard either in the 
country or in the city to have. protec- 
tion. Oftentimes these small plant- 
ings are more valuable to the owner 
than the large commercial orchards. 
Where labor is not counted for these 
small areas, they can be protected at 
a cost of from $2 to $5 per acre. The 
Nevada station protected 19 trees 
against a minimum temperature of 
24.7 degrees at an approximate cost of 
$1 per tree when the cost of equip- 
ment was divided over a period of 10 
years. Under Mississippi valley con- 
ditions the cost would be much less. 
There was a high wind in the Nevada 
orchard work. 

Orchard Heating Equipment 


The equipment should be fully’ pro- 
vided far in advance of the time it 
is needed. Of the smaller heaters it 
will be well to provide from 80 to 120 
per acre, and of the larger heaters 
from 50 to 80 per acre will ordina- 
rily be sufficient. Smaller fires scat- 
tered over the orchard are more 
effective than a few larger fires. 


Therefore a large number of larger 
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heaters will give best results, espe- 
cially when provided with some means 
of controlling the size of the burning 
surface. They will give better reser- 
voir capacity and longer continued 
firing without refilling, which is very 
expensive and disagreeable work when 
it is necessary to do it at night. If 
the smaller heaters are used, a suf- 
ficient number should be provided so 
that they can be operated in relays, 
part lighted early in the night and 
the remainder toward morning avhen 
it is colder and the oil burned low in 
the pot will not give off as much heat. 

Under the conditions of the weather 
in the orchard heating season in the 
middle west it would seem that the 
oil heaters offer advantages over the 
coal heaters. As rain or snow often 
accompanies these’ cold nights, it is 
more difficult to light the kindling 
and coal. By the use of gasoline on 
the oil, immediate response is secured. 
The cost of oil will be cheaper in 
most cases, although where the or- 
chards are located ‘close to a coal 
mine the coal will be enough cheap- 
er so that the inconvenience of light- 
ing earlier will not count so much. 
This consideration will have to be de- 
cided by each grower who knows his 
conditions. 

The type of heater to be used will 
have to be determined by each grow- 
er for himself. There are many makes 
on the market and all of th®m have 
their good features. In a general way 
it might be said that the better heat- 
ers will have some method of con- 
trolling the burning surface so that 
the size cf flame needéd can be pro- 
vided. The larger reservoir types of 
these heaters will give greater capa- 
city when needed and will burn for 
a longer time without refilling. It is 
almost impossible, and at least im- 
practicable, to try to refill the heat- 
ers in the night. If the smaller heat- 
ers are used they should be provided 
in sufficient number so that they can 
be operated in relays, as suggested, 

A gallon of oi] will only burn about 
four hours if the night is still and a 
much shorter period if the wind is 
blowing. Consequently greater ca- 
pacity should be provided. If a heat 
er will burn a gallon of oil longer 
than four hours there is a correspond- 
ing loss of heat, so that it is not de- 
sirable. The coldest period usually 
occurs late in the night. In addition, 
just at this critical time the oil has 
burned low in the pots, so that there 
is a low grade of oil burning and 
poorer combustion of that oil. This 
should be watched for, and either 
more heaters lighted or the covers 
adjusted on such pots as have adjust- 
ment. All water should be kept from 
the oil, as it will cause explosions. 

There is a great difference of opin- 
ion as to the best oil to use for or- 
chard heating. Most growers use the 
fuel oil of the oil companies. This is 
usually satisfactory in that it is cheap, 
though a lighter oil would give better 
results. This can be bought at the 
refineries at a cost of from 1% to 3 
cents per gallon, when ordered in 
tank carlots. In barrels the oil will 
cost from 6 to 10 cents per gallon, 
and a rebate is given for the return 
of the barrel. Sometimes it will be 
found cheaper to buy a cheap grade 
of kerosene from the local! oil com- 
pany than to try to buy these fuel 
oils and pay transportation charges 
Some use the distillate commonly em- 
ployed in operating engines, which 
has a specific gravity of about 40 de- 
grees baume. Too high a_ 
of oil will burn with too little smoker 
and too rapidly, so that it will be 
more expensive to use. 

The time to light the heaters de- 
pends upon conditions and upon the 
stage of development of the fruit 
buds. If the temperatures are falling 
rapidly it is well to Heht the heaters 
several degrees before the dangerous 
temperatures are reached, whereas if 
the temperature fa'is slowly the light- 
ing of the pots can be delayed until 
the danger point is very nearly or 
fully reached. It is easier to maimn- 
tain a temperature of safety if the 
pots are lighted at the time than it 
is to raise the temperature after it 
has fallen below a point of safety 
The danger point as given by differ - 
ent authorities varies. This is not 
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surprising, 
which tests have been made vary. The 
United States government gives the 
following as dangerous temperatures 
for the different fruits. 


Dangerous Temperatures 
In setting At other 
fruit 


In bud In blossom times 
2 29 30 25 
29 At) 30 29 
29 oe 28 
28 2 29 28 
30 31 3 bd 


Accurate thermometers should be 
provided and at least one placed in 
each five-acre tract. One tested ther- 
mometer should be placed outside the 
heated area away fromany influence 
of the heaters, so that an accurate 
watch can be kept upon the temper- 
atures outside the heated area. Some 
of these thermometers should be 
placed in the lowest point in the or- 
chard, as these low places are the 
eolder, especially on a still night. On 
ene night when it was comparatively 
still the temperature was some 6 or 8 
degrees colder in a low part of the 
orchard than on the hill. 

In lighting the pots it is well to use 
a gasoline can with valve attach- 
ments that will allow about a table- 
spoonful of oil to be squirted on the 
top of the oil in the heaters. This is 
lighted with a torch. These torches 
ean be made at home. One that has 
given good satisfaction is made from 
a 2-foot piece of %-inch gas pipe re- 
duced to % inch. Through the half- 
inch pipe a piece of wicking is in- 
serted and the barrel of the large 
Pipe filled with kerosene. Another 
common torch is made from a corn- 
cob fastened to a wire and goaked in 
either coal oil or gasoline. The gas- 
oline can be squirted upon this torch 
if it burns low. The same kind of a 
torch is made by the use of waste or 
old rags. Several types are on the 
market. The covers should be re- 
moved before the firing begins if 
there is no rain. The covers some- 
times stick and cause loss of time at 
a critical period. 

Predicting Frost 

By the use of the sling psychrome- 
ter, or wet and dry bulb thermome- 
ters and tables supplies with these 
instruments, the approaching frost 
can be very accurately predicted if 
the observations are made between 6 
and 8 o’clock in the evening. The 
weather bureau is glad to send out 
warnings to those desiring to heat 
their orchards. Each grower may 
apply to his nearest weather station 
for information in regard toe this 
service. In this connection the weath- 
er records of the region should be 
studied to ascertain the usual time of 
late frost and the equipment should 
be provided far in advance of the 
time it will be needéd, 

It is difficult to estimate the cost 
of equipping an orchard with orchard 
heaters. The kind of equipment, cost 
of fuel, freight, distance from railroad 
sidings and length of firing period all 
differ in different seasons and in dif- 
ferent localities, so that an estimate 
can be only approximate. The follow- 
ing estimate for a 10-acre orchard is 
submitted as a guide only. At least 
63 two-gallon heaters per acre should 
be provided. 

Cost of Orchard Heating 
rs at 30 to 50 cents beer to $325.00 


650 heate: 

3000 to 6000 gallon soil at 3 cents.. 180.00 

One steel tank wWagon......+-seseees 15.00 20.00 

Lighters, torches, 6.00 10.00 

Storage for oil at 75 eents per barrel 63.30 126.00 


This equipment will last for years 
if “properly cared for. After the 
original cost is paid*the cost per acre 
should not exceed $10 to $20 per year. 
If the crop is well cared for it should 
easily be worth from $100 to $400 
per acre per year. This insurance is 
not a heavy expense under such con- 
ditions. But as was pointed out at 
the beginning of this discussion, such 
insurance is recommended only for 
the man who makes his orchard pro- 
duce to its fullest capacity. 


Setting the Price—The producer ‘of 
grapes, by using a fegistered trade- 
mark and packing in a labeled four- 
pound basket, has successfully set the 
price to the consumer by advertising 
in the daily papers. The’ New York 


potato grower has also set the price 
to the consumer by putting up his po- 
tatoes in peck burlap sacks under a 
registered trademark brand, and ad- 
vertising.—[H. W. B., New York. 


HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


gate and 


; If you are planning to build a residence, barn, garage 
silo or house, you should by all means 

| 1 find out how much money you can save by 
a using the modern, durable, easy-to-lay 


Certain-teed Roo 
(Quality Cert-ifed—Durability Guaran-teed) 


in Rolls and Shingles 


Certain-teed Shingles —in permanent colors, red, green and 


slate gray, make an exceptionally attractive roof for bungalows, 


residences, garages and farm homes. 


severe, 


= Certain-teed Roll Roofing—for all general uses, costs less than ~ 
(| NSS metal, tin or wood shingles and is far less expensive to lay. 

hh = Certain-teed Specification Roofing—a simple method of 
io ing a built-up roof on large surfaces where conditions are unusually 


Get a 15-year roof 


- Certain-teed Roofing is guaran- manent roof. It is an insulator against 
iS teed to wear for fifteen years . lightning and has the least expansion and 
' : Nearly a quarter of a century of expe- contraction. 


rt le rience and actual test on the roof has 
— proved that Certain-teed 

will successfully withstand the severest 
on weather conditions and is a practical per- 


went Get this Valuable Book —FREE 
Our new book, 
illustrates the 
newest developments in all kinds of model buildings—it | 
suggests economies and conveniences that will save you 


* Get the latest ideas before you build. 
“Modern ing Ideas and 


money. 


it to you for 25 cents. 


A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1, but as it 
shows the different uses of Certain-teed Roofing, we offer 


We prefer, however, that you to your lumber, hardware or 
ing’ whe Gl on VERE. 
-you write us, enclose 25 cents to cover cost, wrapping and postage. 


Look for the Certain-teed Quality 
Label on every roll or crate of shingles 
you buy—it is placed there for your pro- 
tection and will save you money. 


: hammerless 1 
repeating shotgun, Model 28, is a fine-appearing, beautifully- 
balanced gun, without any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on for gas to blow ont 
through or water to get in; can’t freeze up with rain, snow, or sleet; it’s solid steel breech 
(not a shell of wood) permits a thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or 

t is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)— ‘op— Side 
~Matted Barr (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)—Press Button Cartrid 


Ejection 8 
Release—(to remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) 
rapidly; 


Double Extractors—Teke-Down Feature— Hammer Safety. 
in shooting ability; standard 7 


Serd 3 fi 
and Trap Specal and all omer Marlin Prearms Ca, 
Tepcating rifles and shotguns. Do it now! ‘119 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pitteville (W ise.) High School 


This is a work of unasaal excellence, and is un- 
doubtedly in a class by itself. It is clean cut, direct 
and full of material needed by teachers and 
It is the outcome of ctical teaching in the 
schools by & man who has actually t the sab- 
ject for many years. The book is teachabic, prac- 
tical and e.ementary, and so written that 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value 
the teacher, pu or any thinking farmer who 
desires to obt in an easy, pl manner, & 
knowledge of elemen agricaltare. 

rofusely illustrated, containing fall 
anda enumber of magri 


alftone {llustrations drawings ona grade 
paper. 840 pages. 6 x 7 inches. 


{ox every building on your 

| 

| | 
| | 
£ | BUILDING: | 
General Roofing E. St.Louis,  York,Pa, Marseilles, Minneapolis Valuable Book 
| | 
se 315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Re, sre te mention 
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THESE SEVEN COWS may all be kept for one year on the product of one acre of land, Think of it! 
Keeping seven head of cattle for a i from one acre goes a long way toward reducing the cost 
of milk, 79 tons and ands of EUREKA CORN was raised on one acre in 1911, and we believe 

- Eureka Corn can still beat this, but no other kind ever has, and we believe never can equai it. 


Figurin 
feed seven cows for one year and enough left over for 261 feeds. 

EUREKA CORN was introdueed by us over 20 years ago. It is a white, smooth dent corn and 
grows tallest of any own moet leaf, aud if planted thin will produce 
ears, was grown successfully last year in 43 erent states. Planting Eureka Corn is 

good as an insurance policy. It grows where other kinds fail. ° ~ 


Grows Tallest—Has Most Leaves—Greatest Number of Ears 
This corn was planted last year by more successful farmers than any other variety, and it will produce 
more tons and wore dollars’ worth of good milk-producing feed per acre than any other kind of corn, 
iis has been proven many times over. Why plant corn that will only produce 15 to 25 tens per 
acre when you can just as well grow 50 to 60 tons per acre? 
Shefield’s World Prize Flint Corn still holds the record of 122.8 bushels of crib-dry corn per 
acre. This record was made in 1911 at the New England Corn Show. It was also awarded 
a silver medal in 1912 by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. Weintroduced these 
two varicties and are very proud of the fact. We have other farm and garden seeds} ust as good, 
Let us send you our 1918 catalogue. It is a guide to suceess for the coming year. It tells 
you all about these wonderful varieties of corn, also our complete line of seeds, old and new, 

Seed corn and seed grains are two of our specialtics. 

Caution. Don't accept of any yellow dent or white horse-tooth corn as Eureka. We 
received several letters last year from parties who were unable to get their Eureka from us 
and claimed that they had received from other dealers corn marked Eureka which was entirely 
different from the genuine. Eureka Corn shelled is always shipped in our tradesmarked bags 
and ear corn is shipped in rat-proof crates holding 70 pounds. 

Either buy direct of us or some of our agents who have the genuine, Write at once for catalogue, 


ROSS BROS. CO., 53 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


at the rate of 50 pounds of ensilage per day, which is a liberal allowance, this amount 


Contentment is 
better than riches, 
they say, and one 
way to becontented is 
tosmoke Velvet—the 
smoothest tobacco. 


It’s the most satisfying tobacco you 
ever put into your pipe. A smoke | 
you can reaily rejcicein. It’sso good | 
that it seems to make everything run | 
smoothly. 


You want the best tobacco—some- 
thing you can get real pleasure from it | 
—something that won’t bite your ) 
tongue. That’s Velvet. 


_ Get atin of Velvet today and you'll never 
again be without it—for no other tobacco can 
take its place. 


Moisture-proof, a tin lined with wax 
paper keeps Velvet always in prime 


Also in one- 
pound glass 
umidor jars, 


condition. 
Myre 


; 
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The Garden Root Crop 


From the standpoint of satisfaction, 
no group of vegetables can compare 
with the garden root crops. By ju- 
dicious choice of 
varieties as well as 
species, a supply 
may be secured for 
the entire year. To 
be sure, the palate 
may tire of some 
of the various 
kinds, especially 
when there are 
plenty of other 
vegetables 
to choose from, 
but unlike most of 
the other garden 
vegetables, a ma- 
jority of 
crops can 
lowed to remain 
in the ground 
without deteriora- 
tion or may be 
stored for months 
at a time and used 
as needed. 

All of the root 
crops do best in a 
deep, moist loam, 
well supplied with 
vegetable matter. 
Hither the land 
should be well ‘ma- 
nured for a series 
of years prior to 
planting, or the 
previous season a 
eover crop, pref- 
erably of clover or 
som eé related 
plant, ‘should be 
turned under with 
a liberal dressing 
of barnyard ma- 
nure in the Spring, 
as early as the 
ground can be 
worked. The land should be plowed 
deeply, as deeply as the surface layer 
of soil will permit without inconven- 
ience, and then thoroughly fined by 
the harrow and 
lastly, by the [ 
weeder. 

It is a good. 
plan to run the 
disk harrow over 
the soil prior to 
plowing, if the 
quantity of plant 
growth and 
strawy litter* to 
be turned under 
is considerable. 
This disking cuts 
up the vegetable 
matter and mixes 
it more or. less 
with the surface 
soil, so that when 
the plow is run 
through no break 
will occur be-. 
tween the lower 
and the upper 
layers of soil 
Thus the flow of 
water from below 
upward will 
not be interfered 
with. 

While those 
root crops that 
belong to the 
mustard family— 
radishes and the 
turnip s—are 
quick to germi- 
nate and have 
rather large 
leaves which 
make the plants 
conspicuous, the SALSIFY 
other roots—carrots, parsnips and 
salsify—are slow and not conspicuous. 
With the former, cultivation may be- 
gin usually within a week of the 
time the seed is sown. With the lat- 
ter two or three weeks often elapse 
before the seedlings can be seen at 
all. For this reason it is highly de- 
sirable to mark the rows where the 
slow growing seedlings are to appear, 
so that cultivation may start as early 
as with the mustard root crop group. 

The best way to do this is to drop 
a few early forcing radish seéds in 
the same drills with the parsnip, sal- 
sify or carrot seed. . Two. or three 
seeds to the inch* will be plenty. As 
such varieties of. radishes mature in 
about three. weeks’ time, the plants 
ean be pulled@-and used: before’ any 
danger of their crowding the -perma- 


PARSNIP 


ment crop would or should occur. 

If at the time of pulling the slow 
growing plants are not conspicuous 
enough to be readily seen without 
stooping, occasional radish plants may 
be left. at intervals of a foot or two 
to act as guides for the cultivator. 
The various beets, while not as quick 
to appear as the mustard group, are 


* 


Improved Crosby Egyptian Beet 
much more speedy than the parsnips, 
ete. Their germination can be has- 
tened by soaking the seed for 12 to 
24 hours before sowing. 

Radishes may be divided into sev- 
eral groups. The best varieties are 
those used for forcing. They are of 
extremely rapid growth; many will 
reach edible size within three weeks 
of the time the seed is sown. For 
this reason they should be chosen for 
the early spring and the late fall sup- 
ply. It is advisable to make succes- 
sion sowings at intervals of about a 
week, so that there may be a contin- 
uous succession of tender roots from 
early spring until midsummer and 
again in the fall until frost prevents 
growth out of doors. From that time 
forward the home supply may be se- 
cured by means of cold frames and 
hotbeds. Some people like the long- 
rooted radishes, but these are all of 
slower growth than the forcing kinds 
and are almost sure to become filled 
with worms and to be woody, tough 
and strong flavored, especially in 
warm weather. 

For winter use many people use 
the large-rooted varieties, such as 
Chinese Rose and Black Spanish. 
These varieties are sown in late sum- 
mer, harvested like turnips and. 
stored in pits or root cellars. To pre- 
pare them for the table they are 
peeled and thinly sliced. Some peo- 
ple enjoy them cooked, and-. served 
either like turnips or with a cream 
dressing. 

The turnip-rooted or globular beets 
have almost entirely supplanted the 
long -blood varieties in popular favor. 
They are so much easier to grow, and 
especially to harvest and store. Then, 
too, they are quicker to reach edible 
size. Seed sown in the spring will 
produce edible sized beets within eight 
or 10 weeks and those roots not 
needed at once may be left in the 
ground for several weeks longer 
without serious deterioration. A sec- 
ond series of sowings may be made 
after midsummer with perfect assur- 
ance that the roots will. reach good 
size before cold weather sets. in. Thus 
a winter supply. may be secured. And 
since the roots afe of more or less 
globular form, ,they may be packed 
much more conveniently in the root 
cellar than can the long-rooted va- 
riéties. As to. quality, the turnip- 
rooted sorts are fully equal to the 
best long varieties. 

The carrots are divided into three 
principal groups; according to their 
length, short, medium and long. Some 
of the short varieties are only 2 or 3 
inches long. ‘They are used more par- 
ticularly. for forcing because they re- 
quire only a short time to reach edi- 
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immediately for a succession crop of 
wpome kind, The varieties of medium 
Sength take somewhat longer to reach 
@dible. size, but considerably more 
food can be secured from a given area 
fz a given time. They are probably 
more desirable to grow than either 
fhe short or the long kinds, at least 
for the home table. Sowings should 
be made as early in the spring as 
fhe ground can be worked. 

As carrot seed is slow to germinate, 
fi is often advisable to soak the seed 
for, 24 hours before sowing. <A suc- 
eession of sowings may be made at in- 
fervals of 10 days or two weeks, so 
ms to supply the table during summer. 
For a winter supply, however, it is 
@esirable to make a second series of 
Bowing, beginning about the middle 
of August. Turnips, both of the white 
and the yellow varieties, and also the 
Futabaga group, may be sown early 
fm the spring and again in the early 
fall, It is not desirable to sow very 
many in the spring because people are 
fikely to tire of turnips early in the 
gweason while plenty of other varie- 
fies of vegetables can be secured, and 
glso because these early sown turnips 
mre apt to get woody and strong fla- 
yored. 

Parsnips and salsify are not only 
siow seeds to germinate, but are also 
slow growing plants. They require a 
considerably longer season than any 
of the other root crops to reach edi- 
ble size. For this reason they are 
generally sown early in the spring, 
so that they may have the entire sum- 
mer to grow in. One peculiarity of 
these plants is that they may be al- 
Jowed to remain in the ground at the 
close of the season. They are not in- 
gjured by frost. A portion, however, 
should be dug in the fall and stored 
for early use. A second portion of 
the bed should be covered rather 
deeply with straw or litter to prevent 
@eep freezing of the ground, so that 
the roots beneath this covering may 
be reached without much difficulty 
guring midwinter. The balance of 
the bed may be allowed to remain 
until spring, when the roots may be 
@ug for use at that season. Freez- 
fing really improves the flavor of 
both these plants. ’ 


There is one thing that is holding 
smany farmers back in our rural sec- 
tions and that is exorbitant taxation. 
Much of the money raised goes to 
pay commissions that are of little 
benefit to the people. I believe many 
young men have been driven from 
the farm by this injustice—[(C. F. 
W., Bristol, N H. 


Use Plen Vegetables 


= ©. E. BALDIC, MAINE 


You ask about my methods of veg- 
etable raising. I guess I go about it 
much the same as everyone else. First, 
I see that my land is well dressed and 
thoroughly worked and put in my 
seed as soon as it becomes warm 
enough. From the time the seed is in 
the ground I keep on the lookout for 
weeds; one cannot raise a good crop 
of vegetables and weeds in the same 
bed, I keep the hoe and cultivator 
busy all the season. I am often asked 
how I raise such good stuff. I tell 
them by tending to it all the time and 
having the ground well dressed. The 
reason so many gardeners fail to get 
good crops is that they are afraid of 
the hoe. I have no secret way, only 
use plenty of hoe. 

I have been raising garden stuff for 
the past eight or nine years and have 
taken exhibits to the three state fairs 
of Maine at Bangor, Lewiston and 
Waterville, and have never failed to 
get a good share of premiums, Each 
year I get the Burpee prize. At har- 
vesting time I usually sell most of the 
stuff as I take it from the garden. 

Beets, carrots, squash and cabbage 
are the most called for and, I think, 
the most profitable, although I raise 
a variety of all the vegetables. Last 
fall I prepared an acre of land with 
several kinds of fertilizers and will 
try it as an experiment in the spring. 
I will be glad to inform readers of 
the result of this next fall. 


~The Absolute Necessity of a test- 
ing system in order to place dairying 
upon a stable and permanent basis 
was the biggest leson taught by the 
national dairy show. 


Mulching Potatoes—Irish potatoes 
grown under a mulch produced about 
45% more than the same acreage 
giyen ordinary culture at the Nebras- 
ka station. The mulch was 4 to 5 
inches of straw of any kind, or hay 
or leaves. Of course, no cultivation 
whatever was given. The mulching 
of these potatoes cost less than 
would the cultivation, yet the mulch- 
ing heavily increased the yield. It 
is very doubtful if this would be true 
in the south, as a great deal more 
rain falls in the south than in Ne- 
braska. 


Chives—Why don’t more people 
grow them? No trouble at all. Just 
plant a few bulbs and they’ll do the 
rest and keep up a home supply for 
years. 


THE HINMAN 
MAKES 
INDIVIDUAL 
RECORDS 
POSSIBLE 


ws the HINMAN you 
milk each cow separately. 
Machines do not stop work 
when you change one machine 
or pail. This feature, found 
only in the HINMAN, enables 
you to keep accurate record 
of each cow. Weed out those 
that do not pay you. 


HINMAN MILKER 


One man can easily tend three mach- | One-Piece Tapered Teat rodu 
ines, k ing each cow’s record - | pressure on teats meee e hand 


rate. Mr. k L. Gregory, Mt. | milking. Keeps teats in normal con- 
Vision, N. Y.. writes March 11. 1912, | dition.— 5 clean. The Vacwtan 
Valve Chamber, being in pail cover, 


the best they ever | enables the operator to move the 

‘ af years of machine | machine easily and change pails rapid- 
milking. have joined @ cow testing | ly. Also makes pail light.—Keeps 
association, so will know how they | each cow’s milk separate. Each 
compare with my neighbors’. © machine milks one cow at atime. Any 
machine or pail can be changed with_ 


This is an experience that every | out stoppi 
pping the others. These feat- .- 
dairyman ought to have. ures are found only in the HINMAN 
SEND COUPON TODAY “7 
Every dairyman onght to read Tar Hinman INFO 
RMER, 
which we will be glad to send Free. Fill out ciate me 
this coupon carefully, write us all the Onerpa, N. x. 
information you can, and Phease cond 
we will be glad to give” sour book on 
you special informa-, Machine Milking. 
, free of 


‘The Man Who Shoes if 
Your Horse Must | 
Know His Business 


Are you sure about the 
men who make your rubber 
footwear? There is one sure 
way to get the best rubber 
boots and arctics. Let 

the maker’s name be your guide, 

Buy ‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber 

Footwear. 


Gree sight 

“Ball-Band’ 

Look for the r dealer cannot supply you to 
l-Band” Boots, We will see that you are fitted, Write for Free illustrate Bosiion 


MIGHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO, 300 WATER ST., MIGHAWAKA, IND. 
House Thet Pays Millions for Quality” 


CALVES RAISE THEM WITHOBT MILE 


THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 
This book is destined to rank as 4 


TERMAAT 
MONABAN CO. 


F Starch 1,101 ‘@ARDEN ROOT CROPS 
Ble size and the ground can be uscd 
: Mil 
20, 
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Black Spanish Winter Radish 
doers and greed jumps highty the imformation given is of value, both 
28 throttling governor the and the student. Taken “i & 
— wide Guthoritative took on the potate 


Don’t Break Your 
Let Electricity Start tl 


| of cranking when you can get the Electric Starting 
Woodpecker, that starts by electricity from the touch of 
a button, yet costs no more than ordinary engines, 


Its electric starting feature alone adds many 
dollars extra value—but, listen to this—Self- 
priming gasoline mixer, insuring easy 
cold weather starting—Self-contained 
power plant—nothing to get out of 
order. Speed regulator —can 
change speed while running. 
Hopper cooler which can 
never let cylinder run too 
hot or too cold, is positively 
frost-procfand can't freeze 
—special feature pro- 
tects it. Mounted on 
steel girder sub- 
base. Can be set 


HY make yourself hump every time you start your engine— 


Just a simple request from 
you and youcan get an Blec- 
tric Starting Woodpecker to use 
days on free trial. We let 

the engine sell itself. Don't 
- miss this big liberal 
offer. Write for 


No other 
Jarm engine 
ever contain- & 


ed so many 
floor strong features 
every one 2 qual- El. 
wagon — no 
foundation ectr 
mecessary. 


You will be slighting your own interests if you close a deal 

for any engine before getting the full facts about the Wood- 
pecker. It sets a new standard in farm engine construction 
-—the very latest design—the strongest power for size—develops 
a big surplus over rated horsepower—requires the least at- 
tention to operate and the most handsome in appearance. You 
simply must get the facts at eace. Write us guick. 


This Book Tells All 


Write for it today. You need this book no matter what power 
you are now using or ever will use. It contains 


information about all kinds of farm power, pre- 
sented from an impartial standpoint. Don't 
delay—mail a postal or letter NOW. Address 


THE MIDDLETOWN MACHINE CO. 
1116 First St., Middletown, Ohio 


5 Year Guaranteed Buggies 
Price. 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 

from us. We guarantee it to picase you, and to be a bigger 

value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 

needn't keep it. Reference; 8. 11, Nati. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Meotual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., are 

the highest quality, handsomest, mostetylish vehicle 

built. The only lise guaranteed 5 years. Wesel! 

direct at wholesale prices—aend anve you 625.00 to 

$100.00. Write for catalog and delivered = 
MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 

$14.10 up; work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- SENT ON APPROVAL. 

er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper than retail. Catalog Free. Write today, 

MUTUAL CARRIAGE HARNESS MFG. CO., Station 426,£. St. Leis, Ill. 

dr Station 426, 200 Fitth Ave., New York Ci 


‘GALVANIZED 

/ . Steel Roofing/, 

if F. ire,Water & Lightning Proot j 


Never Before and Never Again 
A Roofing Offer Like This! 


We have only a limited amount of this Corrugated Iron 
Roofing at this price. It is brand new, perfect, first-class ine 
respect, but Hght weight. We bought it at a forced sale and must s 
it ie inch Our ae = 
on 25 per square, deliver . . Cars Chicago. On 

f 7 Ww f ht atthis unh f 
y Lot No. A. 00. = of price. 


ia is not galvanized, but black Steel 
on Galvanized Roof- 
Freight Prepaid Prices 
ever Offered in the history of Roofing Materials. We must move 
our surplus stock on all of our roofing materials. We have absolutely “smashed” 


riceson every kind ofroofing material. Thisis your opportunity to buy what you need ata 
saving. We maintainour ip he largest ** to consumer” Roofing 
Material Concern on earth and we defy any competitor to 


We Will Save You Money 


meet our prices. 


Crim 

Reoofir are best 
fire, water an lightning 
ordinary care will last al 


Tell us kind of building and size, also ask for our special few 

paid prices and clear, easily understood roofing prop- 
& osition, including our BINDING which, for twenty yeara, 

P every haser. Your money back if any goods init to 

meet our representation. Don't fai) to semd coupon for Grest Free Roofing Book. 


Chicago HouseWreckingCo. 
Dept. M.27 ; 


Chicago 


FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND 


American Agricuiturist 


Many New England farmers are 
asking if traction engines of steam 
or gasoline type are not practical 
for operating thousands of acres. 
Several such machines are snow in 
use notably in the Connecticut val- 
ley where soil conditions are best 
adapted thereto. There they have 
given much satisfaction. For rough- 
er areas where stone and hills 
abount there is some doubt about 
their use. The Maine experiment 
station on its large fruit farm at 
Highmoor gives experiences as fol- 
lows: 

The apple trees are low headed 
and it is difficult without injuring the 
trees to work as closely to them with 
horses as is desirable for clean culti- 
vation. There are many acres to fre- 
quently cultivate. In the early sea- 
son it is desirable to harrow the or- 
chards after each rain. To do all of 
this work when it should be done 
was found to be impossible with the 
seven to nine horses. A machine was 
purchased in the winter of 1911 and 
has been used on the farm the pres- 
ent season. It has serious defects. 
Some of them have been overcome. 
It is hoped that others may be rem- 
edied. The machine has not been in 
working order all of the season be- 
cause of these defects. 

The autoplow is designed to carry 
three plows attached to the draw bar 
under the machine and between the 
wheels. In soil free from stone and 
with a nearly true surface, such an 
arrangement will probably work sat- 
isfactorily. 
at Highmoor these desirable condi- 
tions do not exist and plowing the 
way the makers intended is out of 
the question. Furthermore, the ma- 
chine, because of its weight, cannot be 
used until after the frost is all out 
and the ground settled. Hence these 
plows are early removed from the 
machine in order to make the tractor 
adaptable to the conditions at the 
farm. Plowing was done by attach- 
ing walking plows to the rear. With 
one plow thus attached the machine 
will plow a quarter more than is pos- 
sible with a pair of horses. With 
three plows seven to eight acres a 
day can be plowed. 

During the latter part of Septem- 
ber the tractor drawing one plow was 
satisfactorily used to turn under a 
green crop of buckwheat grown for 
the purpose of adding humus to the 
soil. This buckwheat stood on an 
average of 4 feet in hight. Before 
plowing a roller was drawn over the 
field to break down the plants. Then 
one end of a log chain was attached 
to the draw bar on the tractor, the 
other end was fastened to the plow 
beam, allowing a loop of chain to 
draw just in front of the mold board 
of the plow and ahead of the turning 
furrow. This loop of chain dragged 
the buckwheat plants into the furrow 
and ensured their being wholly cov- 
ered. 


Harrowing Done Thoroughly 

Prior to the past season horses 
have been the only source of. power 
in harrowing. Generally from five to 
six days are required for two teams 
to harrow the orchard lands with 
spring tooth harrows. With the gaso- 
line tractor the same area is har- 
rowed in 214 days and the work is 
done far better. Our method of us- 
ing the tractor to harrow between the 
fruit trees is as follows: Two sets of 
spring harrows, each set being of the 
size ordinarily drawn by two horses, 
are attached to a spreader which can 
be off-set on either side of the trac- 
tor thereby ensuring a stirring of the 
soil close to the base of the apple 
trees. The tractor itself travels mid- 
way between the rows of trees.- The 
harrows are dragged close to the 
trees. Very little hand work is re- 
quired to keep the ground immedi- 
ately surrounding the tree free from 
grass and weeds. In the hands of a 
careful operator this machine can be 
handled in the orchard without in- 
jury to the trees. 

A 20-inch disk harrow seven feet 
wide was heavily weighted and drawn 
by gasoline tracter over sod land. 
This harrow cut up heavy sod in ex- 
cellent shape. A few trips of the har- 
Tow soon reduced the sod land to 
fine condition. In hauling stone from 
the orchard and also from an eight- 
acre field which was plowed this sum- 
mer the gasoline tractor has been val- 


In the fields and orchards. 


This machine will drag on a 


uable. 
stone boat rocks which four horses 


can only start. The tractor may be 
kept at work constantly; no stops 
are necessary except to load and up- 
load the stone boat. 

It is not possible to figure the cost 
from our experience with any ac- 
curacy. With-a machine constructed 
to meet New England conditions 
much expense would doubtless dis- 
appear. To reckon the cost by fuel 
consumption would be misleading. 
In a nine-hour day the gasoline con- 
sumption varied from 10 to 14 gal- 
lons and from six to eight quarts 
lubricating oil were required. With 
the machine more work can be done 
than with eight horses. By chang- 
ing the drivers the machine can work 
from daylight to dark or 15 to 18 
hours.a day. In a 14-hour day it 
will do more work than 12 or 15 
horses. This machine is not right 
in its design for New England con- 
ditions, Probably the right design 
has not yet been evolved. 


Device for Making Springs 
vanyin illustration 


coil springs may easily be 
tough 


The accompanying 
shows how 


made at home. An iron or 


Homemade Spring Maker 
wooden rod somewhat smaller in di- 
ameter than the diameter of the 
spring is thrust through a stout piece 
of plank fastened by screws, }b, to 
the workbench, c. Near the end of 
this rod is a hole or a slot in which 
the wire is to be inserted. By means 
of the wooden or metal clamps tight- 
ened by the screws, @, the wire is 
held tight enough so it will slip with 
difficulty as the rod is twisted by 
means of the right-angle handle. The 
rod must be turned so the wire will 
wind in a close coil. It should there- 
fore be capable of back-and-forth mo- 
tion through the hole in the plank. 


New York Child Labor Law 


E. C. GILLETT, STATE FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSN 


Senate bill, No 109, by Senator Wag- 


“ner seeks to amend the labor law in 


relation to the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 years old, in or for a 
factory. One section defines the term 
“factory” and says “work shall be 
deemed to be done in a factory with- 
in the meaning of this chapter when- 
ever it is done for the use of a fac- 
tory.” Another section states that no 
child under 14 years of age shal! be 
employed, permitted, or suffered to 
work in or for a factory at any place 
in this state. 

This means that no farmer, fruit 
grower or gardener can employ a 
child under 14, or even allow his own 
child under that age to pick berries or 
gather any kind of fruits or vege- 
tables to be sold to a cannery. 

I know from my own experience, as 
a boy, and with my own_son, a8 W 
as by observation of hundreds of chil- 
dren from the ages of 10 up to 14, that 
boys are far better off doing ‘some 
light work like picking berries during 
the weeks of school vacation, than 
they are if allowed or compelled to 
run wild and do nothing but play. I 
know many a child between these 
ages that during vacation earns 
enough to clothe himself for the en- 
tire year, with positive good to his 
physical and mora! well-being. 

It would work a great financial 
hardship if the children of poor fami- 
lies are prohibited from doing this 
class of work. Further, if help of this 
class is barred, the grower will be 
obliged to reduce his area of such 
crops because he will be unable to 
get the crops harvested. This will 
mean a decreased crop. and conse- 
quently an increased price, which will 
add to the high cost of Jiving, 
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Bh siding or ceiling. Ifyou are thinking of 
Sa re-roofing your house, barn, —* poultry houses, etc., write us and we will give 
a you the benefit of our years of experience sntour best advice as to the kind and qual- 
j ity you should buy.® We have full stocks of Plain Flat, Corrugated, Standing Seam and “V" 
~ le for all covering purposse—Roofing, Siding, Ceiling,*Lining, etc. 
: | and cheapest in the long run, easiest to lay, longest life, non-absorbent: . 
and our $600,000 Capltal Stock —makes it possible 
: GREAT ROOFING D up these “snaps’* and pase them along to you 
Write Today for Free Samples 
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Menten Forest Tree Seedlings 


——4 LL in all, the 
bost time to 
Plant seed. 
lings of forest 
trees is just as 
soon as possi- 
ble after frost 
has left the 
ground and 
while spring 

rains are in progress. Select, if pos- 
sible, damp, cloudy days and avoid 
bright, windy periods, for it is then 
that the danger from the drying out 
of roots is greatest. Do not pull the 
seedlings from the nursery, but lift 
them with the spade so that the root 
hairs and the tender bark of the roots 
are not stripped. Place these seedlings 
at once in buckets half full of water so 
that the roots will be covered at all 
times, 

Much of the loss from transplanting 
forest trees comes from the drying 
of the roots between the time they 
are removed from their original home 
and set in the new location. This is 
especially true of cone-bearing trees, 
such as the evergreen, In some cases 
these young seedlings will die if the 
roots are exposed to the sun or wind, 
even for a few minutes, In planting, 
the seedling should not be lifted from 
the pail until the opening in the 
ground is ready for it. Dig this hole 
large enough and deep enough so that 
the roots will not be crowded, but will 
lie in their natural position. Set the 
seedlings in the ground a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. Press 
the soil against the roots as well as 
downward so that no air spaces will 
be left. Do not, however, pack the 
earth so firmly to the trees as to ex- 
elude moisture. Avoid heaping the soil 
around the base of the tree. This will 
tend to drain away the moisture. 

The first year of a seedling’s life is 
the most difficult one, but if the mois- 
ture supply is abundant, and if the 
seedling has been transferred with 
great care the loss should be very 
small. After the seedlings are planted 
they should be cultivated several 
times a year, except possibly in the 
most favorable locations. Keep down 
the weeds and grass as these rob the 
tree of very necessary moisture, In 
prairie regions this is particularly im- 
portant, and also in locations where 
drouths are apt to prevail. 


Cultivate Young Trees Often 

Remember that cultivations should 
be frequent and shallow. Keep the 
ground level but loose on top. Do not 
continue this too late in the fall, for 
it will stimulate growth and not per 
mit the wood to thoroughly ripen be- 
fore cold weather appears. Trees 
which grow late are very apt to suffer 
seriously from twig damage, especially 
if the weather happens to be very 
eoid. Cultivation should be continued 
for, three or four years, after which 
time the forest plantation ought to 
take care of itself except, of course, 
that the young trees must be protect- 
ed from fire. 

In making a selection of varieties 


for the farm woodlot remember 
that ordinarily those that grow 
_in the locality along streams 
are the ones Lo choose. In 


the vast prairie regions of the west it 
is. of course, necessary to select trees 
that will grow in the shortest possible 
time, that will thrive with the mini- 
mum amount of rainfall and that vill 
withstand so far as possible the heavy 
winds which always prevail at some 
seasons of the year in a prairie coun- 
try. Quick growing trees like the cot- 
tenwoods, the ashes, the boxelders, 
ecatalpas, etc, are usually chosen. 
These, however, are not nearly as de- 
sirable as the evergreens, the oaks, 
the hickories, the maples, the wal- 
nuts, etc, 
chosen if they grow at all. 
Twenty years 

ing of a farm woodlot was not popu- 
lar, but with the increasing scarcity” 
ef timber in all forms, the growing 
or trees is receiving wide attention. 
There is always a spot, possibly two 
or three of them, on every farm that 
«a be devoted to the growing of trecs 
thout decreasing the tillable area. 


Lime and Wood Ashes—Subscriber, 
Albany county, N Y, asks whether 
lime and wood ashes affects plants 
like cabbage, celery, corn, etc? 


eweetens it, thus permitting bacteria) 
growth to flourisA and aid in nitrifica- 
tion. The wood ashes contain both 
Gime and potash principally. The lime 
@ the wood ashes serves to correct 
the acidity, and the potash to furnish 
this element of plant food which is 
much fancied by this class of plants. 


Im Making Cheese the cheese should 
%e turned in the hoops in the morning 
and kept well pressed until about 
2aoon. Good results are obtained by 
two days. 


FORESTRY 


My fame as a car 
builder, after 26 years, is 


based in large part on my 


engine. 

To me it’s an old, old 
story. Perhaps it is uew 
to you. 


A Lifetime 

I was one of the world’s first 
builders of gas engines. Long 
-before the days of automobiles, 
the Olds Gas Engines were 
known half the world over. And 
they are today. 

It has taken a lifetime to de- 
velop an engine like the one in 
Reo the Fifth. And even my 
rivals concede it to be one of 
the great engines of the world. 


My catalog states all the de; 
tails about it. I won’t bother 
with them here. But the fame 
of this engine is based on four 
things: 

Its unusual power— 

Its enduring silence— * 

Its remarkable endurance— 

Its ease of adjustment. 


What an Engine 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Radical Tests 


We avoid trouble for you by 
putting each engine to five rad- 
ical tests in our factory. 


Each is run for 10 hours with 
outside power, then another 10 
hours with its own power. Then 
we take it apart and inspect it. 


Then it is made to run a blower, 
and tested at various speeds. Then 
it runs an absorption dynamome- 
ter, as a measure of its power. 
Then, in the finished car, we give 
it the hardest sort of road test. 


These tests require 48 hours. 
But thousands of these engines, 
run for years and years, are still 
in prime condition. 


We use on this engine, to save 
ignition troubles, a $75 mag- 
neto. And we doubly heat our 
carburetor, to deal with any 
gasoline. 


In every part of this car we 
use the same precautions. 

The steel is twice analyzed. 

The gears are tested. to stand 


Did 


75,000 pounds per tooth. The 
springs for 100,000 vibrations. 
We use 190 drop forgings. 
We use 15 roller bearings. 
The tires are 34x4. 
Each body gets 17 coats. 
When you get a car built like 
Reo the Fifth there is very 
small cost of upkeep. 


Unique Control 


We use in this car the only 
center control which is simple 
and out of the way. 

All the gear shifting is done 
by moving a small rod only 
three inches in each of four direc- 
tions. 


There are no levers, side or 
center, so the front is clear. 
Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, 


And in this car you find the 
left side drive, as in the finest 
cars this year. 


Write for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest showroom. 


R. M. Owen & i i 
Co., Sates for Reo Motor Car Co., Lancing, Mich. 


gas tank for headlights, 


Reo the Fifth. 


The 1913 Series 


Bodies Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


The Young Farmer 


Some Things He Should Know 
By DR. THOMAS F. HUNT 


Formerly Dean and Director of Penn. State 
College, now Dean and Director of the 
University of California, 


Farming more and more is coming to be 


based on science, and no longer is haphazard 
guesswork, into which luck enters, the con- 
trolling factor. Here is « book which every 
man, young or old, taking up farming as & 
life work, will find an interesting, readabie, 
practical "guide govering the whole subject. 
The author, who is one of the safest and 
wisest counselors in this country on agricul- 
tura) matters, is himself a farmer and has had 
wide experience with young men and farmers, 
obtained through his many years’ association 
in college work. This new book was written 
for the young man, although it is fully as use- 
ful to farm people of all ages and will prove 
extremely valuable to those who read it, The 
following table of will indi the 
nature of splendid suggestions and advice in 
pointing out the things ~ young — 
ought to know: E 


of Acquiring Land, Farm 
portunities in A-riculture, Where to Locate, 


are caught 


on request. 


Musk-rats wanted 


Also all other kinds of furs that 
season. 
Write for my price-list 
which is free to you 


Judd 


te 


Size of Farm, Selection of Farm, The’ Farm 
Scheme, The Rotation of Crops, The Squip- 
ment, How to Estimate Profits, Grain and 
Hay Farming, The Cost of Farming Opera- 
tions, The Place of Intensive Parming, Rea- 
sons for Animal Husbandry, Returns from 


Animals, Farm Labor, Shipping, Marketing, 
Laws Affecting Land and Labor, Rural Legis- 
lation, Rural Forces. Illustrated. 288 pages. 
6x7 inches. Cloth. $i.so 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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| 
| | 
A [ $1,095 
34x 4Inches / J 
| Made with Ss 
5 and 2 | 
windshield, 
| 
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Red Cross | 
AMITE 
First Year Loses, Hastens 
in Quantity, Quality and Color 
| = ductions of photos of ie." 
x Bing CherryTreesplanted ey 
i diagrams show the reason. You cannot afford: genet : 
to plant trees in spaded holes. = 
{hi Pioneer Powder Makers of America Established 1662 
| in SHOES | 
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(88) ADVERTISEMENT American Agriculturist 


Smashes All Previous Records to Smithereens! 


Take off your hat to Valdessa § Scott 2nd—the “‘ Wonder Cow”? of the world. ‘She certainly is entitled to such recogni- 
tion. She has more than done herself proud and accomplished a feat never before attained by any cow in the world of any breed or age. 
In thirty days’ test she produced 2933.9 pounds | Her ope week re ope week record (7 days) is 695.1 pounds of milk and 41.875 


b of milk-and 16514 pounds of butter. Her one day pounds of butter. What do you think of that? Remarkable! Pheno- 
record is 108.6 pounds of milk and 6 pounds of butter. menal! Unparalleled! Her milk tested 4.70 per cent butter fat. 


All of the above tests were conducted by W. D. Golding and Prof. Alfred S. Cook, of the New Jersey Experiment Station. 
Naturally you wonder—what sort of ration was fed. Here are the words of her owner—he tells it in a letter just received. 
Finderne Stock Farm, Finderne, NW. J. 

THE QUAKER OATS CO.. Chicaco Ill 
cntioosen: Dp the past two or three years we have been feeding your SCHUMACHER FEED and have poured 


results. CHER wasincorporated in the fed Valdessa Scott 2nd bee wonderful result- 
it is a winner. B. MEYER, Owner. 


Schumacher Feed 


Now read what the owners of other World’s Champion and World’s Record Breaking cows have to say of this wonderful feed. 


Springvale Stock Farm—Home of Colantha 4th’s Johanna. 
thio 3rd we are making Schumacher For several” months in Feed has our principal 
ye ration and the best evidence of our success in feeding it e fact that during 
Feed one-third part of our herd ration and we are getting results, Several this period a dosen OF mote ot Our cows ave sade cihcial 7 day butter records. 


of cur cows are milking up to over 75 Ibs. per day with this as part of our grain We count ourselves fortunate in finding a ration that answers our 
Yours very truly, mients so full Schumacher Feed. Yours very truly, 
w. J. GILLETT. THE STEVENS BROS. HASTINGS CO. 


SCHUMACHER FEED is composed of finely ground, kiln-dried corn, 
oats, barley and wheat products, giving just the variety, balance and 
appetizing flavor which your cows relish so keenly. They will lick it 
up greedily, digest it easily and won’t get “‘off feed’’ as they do on 
rations that do not have this necessary variety. For heavy, steady 

milk production without injury to the cow the following Schumacher Feeding J 
Plan has no equal. A trial quickly proves our claims. 


Try This Feeding PlanNO 


Colantha 4th’s Johanna 
Mix three parts of Schumacher with one part of any good high protein concentrate you are now™ 
Owned by W. J. Gillett, Rosedale, Wis. feeding, such as Gluten, Cottonseed Meal, Grains, Meal, Malt t Sprouts, lue [ Pontiao Artis as and Son, King P Pontiac 
Y airy Feed—and note the results ou wi surpris at the increas yield—how eager! jew Yor 

is he champion long ccord for 38 days your cows eat it and thrive on it — iow their condition improves. It affords that much needed PONTIAO ART! ARTIS ts one ott the greatest co 
i 07432. cial record 998, 36 variety of grain products which you know areso essential and also that neces- . Living, always been a lan ue, consistent snd per 
5 pounds of milk, and sary to withstand “forced” or heavy milk strain. There's nothing like  — nothing can punter awl eat 
pounds of butter fat. touch it for results and condition. Shihes never been equaled by any other dairy on 1 


Here is Your Opportunity 


Never since you started in the dairy business have you had a better opportunity 
to make big money from your cows. Conditions are especially favorable 
tight now. Crowd your dairy to the limit—coin money while you can. 
Milk prices are good — feed prices are low, especially if you 
foliow the Schumacher Feeding Plan endorsed by the owner 
of Valdessa Scott 2nd and other successful dairymen. Try it 
now. See for yourself how it will increase your milk 
yield and cut down the cost of your feed. Order 
Schumacher at your dealers’ today. 
Don’t put it off. 


Get it at Your 
Dealers 


(a9) 
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Requisites for Milk Predation 


JACOB TUPLES 


Much depends upon the location as 
to the size of the dairy farm that is 
most profitable. On a 40-acre farm 
from 20 to 30 cattle can be handled 
very nicely. I am especially partial 
to the Jersey for this locality. I con- 
sider any dairyman foolish who will 
use anything but a pure-bred sire at 
the head of his dairy herd. My am- 
bition has been to build up a dairy 
herd of high production, and I take 
pride in the high-class bulls 

at are used Several years ago I 
made up my mind I would not keep 
a cow unless she would make at least 
one pound of butter a day. I used 
the Babeock tester and scales and 
have weeded out my herd until I now 
have several cows that make better 
than three pounds_a day. It has been 
proved to my own satisfaction that a 
good cow is the only one that pays. 

I believe firmly in a special breed, 
a dairy type fer milk production and 
a beef type for meat production. I 
also insist on having a good dairy- 
man. It pays to have everything done 
in ogder and be systematic in all of 
the work. The pasture lands on my 
farm are alfalfa, timothy, blue grass, 
orchard grass and several kinds of 
wild grasses. These serve as summer 
feed, and in winter I feed alfalfa hay 
and chopped beets, together with oats. 
This ration keeps up the milk flow. I in- 
tend to have a silo before long. I 
have the cows freshen at different 
times of the year. I find that winter 
dairying is very profitable. Almost 
ali features of the dairy business 


could stand improvement, but it is 
much better than’ it has been for 
years past. 


Securing Quality in Milk 


So far as the question can be de- 
cided, the influences that bear most 
on the quality of milk are breed, 
heredity and inherent functional ca- 
pacity. It used to be thought that 
the kind of food, the care, and the 
surroundings influenced the quality 
of milk. When put to actual test this 
Was proved to be incorrect. The 
quantity of milk, on the-other hand, 
may be, and commonly is, influenced 
by the amount and nature of the 
food, the treatment bestowed, and 
the attention given to all details of 
dairy .management. 

The condition 
gland will have 


of the mammary 
much to do with a 
heavy milk yield. If its capacity is 
limited, naturally the results will be 
apparent. Its efficiency is dependent 
upon the food digested and assimi- 
lated. If the food provides the va- 
rious nutrients abundantly and in fa- 
vorable balance to meet the needs of 
the body and of milk production, the 
quantity of milk will reach the max- 
imum. possibilities of the mammary 
gland and the quality will be in ac- 
cordance with the functional nature 
of this organ. From this it follows 
that the quality of milk of a given 
cow is without special variation, but 
that the quantity will be dependent 
on food and treatment. 

“In this connection It may be said 
that certain foods influence the milk 
yield. Unappetizing and 
foods depress milk secretion, although 
they normally provide the nutrients 
abundantly. The same foods set be- 
fore the cows in more appetizing and 
tempting ways often cause an in- 
creased flow, although no more prov- 
ender is consumed. The appetite has 
a direct connection with the udder. 
Cows that are annoyed by flies and 
other insects, er that are chased 
about by dogs or other tormentors, 
will yield milk less in quantity and, 
perhaps, poorer in quality, than if 
they are placed under more comfort- 
able and agreeable conditions. Dairy- 
men are more and more realizing the 
importance of these facts in practice, 
and are now giving much attention to 
the simple details of cow comfort. - 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4c p qt for grade B, and 
3%c for grade C to the farmer in the 
26-c zone having no station charges, 
or $1.91 and 1.81 p 40-qt can delivered 
in- New York. It is expected that 
there will be a cut in the rate on Mar 
1, owing to the flush condition of the 


market. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 


40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 2 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 

1,947 


Susquehanna .......... .10,911 
West Shore ...... os - 15,987 
Lackawanna . a. 56,2 5 1,675 
N Y C (long haul) vos. 10,858 850 
N Y C lines (short haul) 7,640 5 
Lehigh valley .......... .318 817 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,15 25 
Now. Haven 388 161 
Other sources .......... 1,830 25 
Totals 9,349 
Results of Milk Conference 


That the work of the conference of 
governors’ delgates which met in New 
York city recently at the call of the 
New York milk committee may be of 
far-réaching importance to dairy in- 
terests throughout the eastern and 
middle states, is made evident by the 
fact that the committee has already 
received assurance from five of the 
states that the suggestions of the con- 
ference will be made the basis of leg- 


islation in the immediate future, 
These states are New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 


and Maryland. As the conference 
voted to recommend such action in 
all the states represented, it is expect- 
ed that Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island will soon follow suit. 

The leading recommendation is that 
the control of dairy inspection in each 
state be centralized in the state de- 
partment of agriculture or the depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over live 
stock. Such provision, the delegates 
contended, would le of great benefit 
to cattlemen and dairymen. In many 
sections at present, the milk produc- 
ers are harassed continually by double 
and triple inspection or worse from 
two or more cities with widely differ- 
ent standards and methods, With uni- 
form state legislation throughout the 
eastern and middle section of the 
country, producers supplying New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and the 
other cities, would be relieved of this 
annoyance, 

registration and grading of 
herds, buildings, equipment and meth- 
ods by the state authorities is also ad- 
vised. Cattle owners will be particu- 
larly interested in the clauses restrict- 
ing the slaughter of tuberculous 
cattle, the compensation of original 
owners of those destroyed as well as 
the provision for branding tuberculous 
cattle, controlling the transfer of those 
not destroyed and making their prod- 
uct safe for use. 


Milk Company Disbands 


Since the federal indictment of the 
Boston co-operatie milk producers’ 
company about a year ago, this farm- 
ers’ organization has experienced much 
difficulty in accomplishing desired re- 
sults. Many producers were intimi- 
dated and all of the Boston dealers 
refused to follow former methods of 
price arrangement, The action finally 


resulted in the dissolution of the 
farmers’ organization last week at 
Boston. The company is $1200 in the 


hole and is making strenuous efforts 
to collect the amount among the pro- 
ducers who -have received benefit, 
so that charter may be annulled and 


-the old society receive a decent burial. 


At the same session farmers formed 
a new company, to be known as the 
New England milk producers’ asso- 
ciation. Officers were elected and 
constitutions and by-laws adopted at 
the Boston session February 21. The 
new president is H. E. Bullard -of 
Holliston, Mass, who was president 
of the organization which was dis- 
placed by the B C M P C nine years 


ago. 

The sentiment of the session was 
not particularly complimentary to the 
action of the federal authorities in 
thus interfering with farmers who 
were trying to get an. honest price for 
their product. The constitution of the 
new organization is so drawn that 
it is hoped the government will not 
feel called upon to further interfere. 
An entirely new board of directors 
and officers is selected for the new 
association. Most of the former of- 
ficers refused to have any official 
connection with the new. Several of 
the directors have not received pay 
for actual expenses, let alone the pay 
of $3 daily. One @trector has a bill 
of nearly 

It is estimated that Boston milk 
business approximated $4,000,000 last 
year and the amount received from 
the farmers for carrying on the work 
of the company was in the vicinity of 
$2000. This is a small appropriation 
for so much business. Producers were 
doing very. well in meeting the Boston 
middlemen until the federal indict- 


ment occurred. Steps are being taken 
to close up the old organization sat- 
isfactorily and get new members into 
the new. 


TIME TESTED 


If a member of your family were dangerously ill you wouldn't 
think of calling in an inexperienced doctor? 


Certainly not! You whuld call a physician, who had built 
up a reputation, a man with experience and a successful practice. ' 


Why not use the same care and common sense in your selec- 
tion of a cream separator? 


Every little while you hear of some new cream separator, 
claiming to be a “world beater” and just 
as good as the De Laval but a little-cheaper. 


These “mushroom” machines stay in 
the limelight only until they are “found 
wanting” by the users and in a short time 
drop out of sight. 


It takes years of experience to buifd a 
“good” cream separator, More than 30 
years of experiments and experience have 
made the De Laval pre-eminently the best 
machine on the market for the separation 
of cream from milk. 


Even were other concerns not prevented by the De Laval 
patents from making a machine exactly like the De Laval they 
could not build as good a machine as the De Laval, because they 
all lack the De Laval manufacturing experience and organization. 

If you buy a De Laval you run no risk of dissatisfaction or 
loss. It’s time tested and time proven. Why experiment? Why 
take chances with an inferior machine when you KNOW that 
the De Laval is the BEST MACHINE FOR YOU TO BUY? 


The 72-page De Laval Hand Book, in which 

fre ques i New 1 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 
nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


“F armers’ Pride” 
AGeneral Purpose Special 
Seddie That Fills 


a" $Q87 
Every Need. 


Seldom is an opportunity offered to sats a good le at 
a low Price, and never has so fine a saddle as our “ Farmers’ 
—— been offered at anywhere near the price we are ~ a 
Just another example of Sears, Roebuck and 
pe cy of distributing dependable mere¢h. at 
alley on production cost plus one profit, 
This is the way we make it: 
-inch, SEAT—H 
tort orm” leather covered, roll 
2 
SKIRTS—21 inches long. inches wide, 1345 inches ton 
RIGGING—Double cinch tached ; 3-inch Texas bolt ‘cite: 
with t-inch tie straps tote; 4- Weight of saddle, about 13 pounds; 
packed for shipment, about 


finch soft hair cinches. 20 pounds. 
No. 10W351302% -Price......... «+ 
Send us an order for either or both of these items ang we will ship promatiy. Your & 
money back if you are not Take advantage now, as hides | ~ 
are scarce and feather is steadily advancing in is wit 
not be presented again. Our comp'ete line of exceptional values in barnee, ddlery 
and accessories is shown ja our page Special Harness 
Write “Harness” on a ecard, gant an ang = 
you this catalog postpaid. save mon 


Our “‘Mansfield” Farm Harness money 
is strong, serviceable double farm harness worth almost twice the price we ask for it. A™ 
Following are the specifications: 
BRIDLES—%-inch short cheeks, 
sens! 


ith collar straps. 
1% inches wide, Moeller clip cock- 


fea We guarantee this saddle or harness to give 
you satisfactory service. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


FREE 


Ends Drudgery of High Lifting 
Saves 2 of The Draft 
80 Day Test wil can baal 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


FG. CO. Bon 670, 


MAKE BiG PAY DRILLING 


WATER WELLS 


good SEYSTON 
WELL BORING MACHINE £0 
SEAVER FALLS, PA. 


In writing any of our advertisers. You 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 


Maréh 1, 1913 ' MAKING AND MARKETING MILK [89] 827 
sk 
CREAM SEPARA’ iy 
| SEPARATORS. 
q | 
| |. 
\ 
|| 
Vit 4 
a | 
lt 
44 he 
A 
we LINES—1% inches wide, 18 feet jong. inch hip and back straps; scalloped sales, 2) ONLY ~ 
HAMES—Wood, iron bound, square staple; cruppers buckled on; Cooper's trace car- 
- ay 6=6 Moeller hame tugs, jointed Concord clip at- riers, nickel spotted on outside. Vs 
tachments; 1%-inch breast straps and mar- — 
2 tingales, 
| 
H Our Free Drillers’ Book, with — 
catalog of Keysione Drills, 
tells how. Many grec. | 
tion and portable. Kacy 
4 terms. These machines mek 
| 


BARN AND 


Send for our 


Free Silo Book 


A 50 page, illustrated treatise on how to prepare 
and ares silage, how to select a silo, how to 
feed. worth money to farmers.: 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


The one silo that is absolutely permanent—whose_con- 
struction is such that it cannot burn, cannot be blown down, 
will never shrink, crack or swell and that never needs re- 
pairs. Built of hollow vitrified clay blocks that keep silage 
sweet and palatable. The most attractive silo made. Can 
be built byany mason. The most economical silo in the end. 


Professor Van Pelt 
The famous cow judge, has an article.in 
our Silo Book. So has Valancey E. Fuller 
and other authorities on feeding stock. 
Every stock owner should get this book 
and read it. Baws for copy today, asking 
for catalog H of 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY . 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a new, well made, easy run- 
ning, gly cleaned, perfect skimming sep- 
arator for only $15.95. Skimsone quart of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bow) is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d separator of any 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent _/ree 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled rom Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


Papec Ensilage Cutters 


Cut silage perfectly, and at a very low cost of operation. 
Papec knives cut smoothly and swiftly, They makea fine, 
uniform silage that is very palatable and nutritious, The 
combined throwing and blowing force that lifts the silage 

is generated from one fifth less power than is required a6 
any other blower doing the same work, 
Mechanical perfection and high quality of matcrial mean 
long life, no loss of power and low cost of operation, 

Our new {llustrated catalog gives facts showing 

how * The Wonderful Papec’’ will save time 

and money at cutting time, Send for copy today, 


PAPEC MACHINECO. Boz 11 SHORTSVILLE, BLY. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. 8. 


MEADOW. 


Handling Hay Crop to ibaa 


Annually the ‘Garmin of the Unit- 
ed States lose large sums of money 
by not getting all their hay crop is 
worth. Marketing hay with indiffer- 
ence to demands often means. the 


grower takes a loss or small profit 
| when, through careful marketing, he 
| could have reaped a handsome divi- 
| dend from the hayfield. The percent- 
| age of strictly choice hay arriving in 
the large markets is estimated at 
about 10%, according to a bulletin by 
Harry B. McClure of the United 
| States department of agriculture, He 
states that hay grading as No 1 con- 
stitutes 20 to 30%, leaving the greater 
part of all hay shipped to grade as 
No 2, No 3 and no grade. 

Many meadows in the eastern pert 
of che great hay section are cut from 
six to 12 years. During this time the 
yield has become low, and weeds and 
fine grasses have entered to lower the 
quality. With such a mixture it is im- 
possible to produce choice marketable 
hay. 

Farmers generally prefer 
timothy for feeding on the farm. 
When they are cutting it for their 
own use they wait until it has come 
into the stage known as_ “second 
bloom,” which occurs after the full 
bloom has passed. On the local mar- 
ket this hay, when cured, is called 
choice, but the demand is limited to 
the vicinity in which the hay is grown. 
When sold on a city market, choice 
means hay cut just as the plant 
comes into the first or full bloom. 

In the direct sunlight grasses dry 
out more evenly than legumes. When 
alfalfa and clover are exposed in the 
swath to the direct rays of the sun 
the evaporation of moisture is so 
much more rapid from the leaves than 
from the stems that the leaves be- 
come very dry while the stems are 
still green. This difference gives the 
hay the appearance of being ready 


to cut 


of the hay being baled too green. 

If the hay is raked into windrows 
as soon as the leaves are well wilted, 
and is then put in tall, narrow shocks 
and allowed to cure slowly and thor- 
oughly, so that the leaves will be kept 
alive to give off the moisture of the 
stems by transpiration, the farmer 
can much more easily determine when 
the hay is thoroughly cured than if 
the curing is done mostly in the swath 
or windrow 

If the hay is to be baled direet 
fsom the field, the operation will be 
more successful if the hay is allowed 
to lie in the windrow or swath for a 
longer time than usual, where it will 


you investigate 
fully, the Green 
Mountain will be your 
All woodwork below roof is dipped in pure creosote oi! preservative. Doors 
fitted like those on a safe or refrigerator. For full description of distinctive Green 
Mountain features, send for free booklet, "The Why and Wherefore.” 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO.,343 West St.,; RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Greer Mourliin ? 


choice. 


FREE TO YOU 


Our cata- 
log giving 
- full par- 

i g are manufactured, not assembled, 
ticulars ° silos. Highest grade material—air- 
about our tight doors = permanent ladder — 

genuine wood preservative—easy 
famous erect— built for long, continned 
service and sold direct. Send for 

Low- catalog, prices and freight to your 


station. Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 


Short Turn Dairy Wagon 


You cannot get along without it. Send for fall 
bgp jars regarding the famous Wirkler Wagon, 

t is sold direct to you a, that is sold in such a way 
that save all midi men’s Write for our 


ith fuil particulars 
WINKLER. BROS. MFG. CO., South Bead, Indiana 


re at Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 

forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 

worth Fistula of ensilage 

$1001 Juick, easy adjustment Without 

ammer or wrenc Free access, 

(STERLINE Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 

white pine orcypress staves. Refined 
thet one- iron hoops form easy ladder. 

ird of Write for free -atalogue with proof 

hes of our claims from delighted users, 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. 00., 
Hock Bos Bex 33-8 Frederick, 
Sterline 

fs th the most powerful absorbent and 
germ-killer ever compoun e Often BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
worth $100 ring biem ished horses forassie. Stops 

and Sever, cottons NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 


GUARANTEED MONMEY.- SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 


bulle, to put wp and easiest operated om the 
market. Ad ertemade take up boo p—continocus 

doer are some af 

Be, 


has cured most stubborn cases. Even a five per cent 
eolution makes a strong liniment. $2.00 bottle prepaid. 
nearer’ 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes 

abottle. Guaranteed. Write for our —— boo 
“PORTY FACTS POR HORSE 


be subject to the action of the sun’s 
rays. 

The term “wet hay” refers to hay 
that has been exposed to snow or 


rain after having been cured, as in a 
stack from which a part of the. hay 
has been removed, and the rest left 
unprotected, Such hay is not in prop- 
er condition to be baled. If it is 
baled it will be streaked or stained 
by the time it is dry. Legume hay, 
when baled wet, is likely to heat and 
rot. Hay which has been wet should 


be spread on the ground to dry before 


being baled, but when it has been 
wet after curing it should never be 


for baling, and is the reason for much’ | 


the as dealers 


city market, 
there cannot use it. It should never 
be mixed with dry hay and baled, as 


sent to 


is frequently done, for -it will lower 
the grade of the whole, and cause 
greater loss than if discarded, 

Dry hay is a term used in‘the mar- 
ket to designate hay that is too dry 
when baled, Dry hay will keep better 
than that having a normal moisture 
content, which is about 12% for welt 
cured, timothy, and 14% for’ ‘clover. 
But such hay is discriminated against 
in the market because the grass hays 
are believed to lack palatability when 
dry, and because the clovér; alfalfa 
and grain hays shatter. Hay grown 
in irrigated regions is more likely te 
become too dry than that in the east- 
ern part of the United States. Dry 
alfalfa loses five to six pounds. or 
more per bale from the shattering of 
the leaves between the time of load- 
ing by the-shipper and delivery to 
the consumer. 


Gate Prevents Stock Wandering 


it is often incenvenient to paus 
and unlatch and then latch a gate 
between the barnyard or some other 
place where stock is kept’ and the 


garden or a field from which it is de- 
sired to keep animals away. To obvi- 
ate such difficulties the plan illustrat- 
ed will be found very convenient. As 
will be seen, the fence is made to end 
at two stout posts, between which is 


Stock Stopping Gate 
@ rather larger opening than is usvu~ 
ally allowed for a footpath gate. 
From one of these posts the flaring 
lines of fence are built to posts so 
as to form a V-shaped opening, each 
ending at a post. On the other large 
line post is hung the. gate, which 
swings cach way, and eeither comes 
against the V-shaped sides when 
pushed, or may continue so as to 
strike the smaller posts. In either 
case animals cannot get past, and yet 


the gate is always open for human 
beings, 
Boarders—Not one dairy farmer 


in 50 knows how much milk any one 
cow gives in a year, how much but- 
ter fat can be obtained from her milk 
or how much feed the cow conr- 
sumes, Why?-—[Cor. 


In Wheat Fertilization Experiments 
at the Indiana experiment station on 
clay and loam soils the complete fer- 
tilizer gave the largest average in- 
crease and the greatest average profit 
per acre. The use of 200 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre on wheat proved 
more profitable than the use of 100 
pounds per acre. 


massive breast and forequarters.. 
animal throughout. Ayrshires 
hardy. 


Well Formed Specimen of Ayrshire Breed 


This bull won championship of ite Minnesota state fair. 
eh 
re good. producers, thrifty and extremely 


Ayrshires are quite poptiar in the east. 


Note the 
a large frame and is a powerful 
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SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Chicago uses a vast amount of milk 
daily. More than 12,000 farms con- 
tribute to the supply. The prices paid 
te the farmers by the dealer and to 
the dealer by the consumer are fairly 
uniform throughout, Leing 3% cents 
per quart to the producer, and 8 cents 
to the consumer. There is no such 
thing practically as.a trade directly 
from producer to consumer. Two- 
thirds ef the milk sold at retail is 
bottled at country shipping stations, 
and the amount handied In this way is 
growing each year. 

The amount of milk pasteurized is 
large, compared with many cities, as 
there are.240 pasteurizing plants. All 
milk sold within the city limits has 
to be either pasteurized or come from 
an inspected dairy. The city ordi- 
nance requires that each bottle be 
plainty marked to indicate in which 
of these two grades the milk is clas- 
sified. Before June 30 every dairyman 
producing inspected milk must file 
certificate showing that his cows have 
been examined by a competent veter- 
inarian and are free from tuberculosis 
and other. contagious diseases, The 
present statute requires the dairies to 
score 65% out of a hundred, and on 
June 1, 1915, this will be raised to 
70%. The required standard is 3% 
fat, and 8%% solids on the fat. Prac- 
tically all of the milk is less than 36 
hours old when it reaches the con- 
suiner. 


Within the year the Northern nut 
growers’ association, the tree plant- 
ing association of New York city and 
many individuals have applied to the 
New York state department of agri- 
culture, asking the commissioner to 
attempt the control of the chestnut 
bark disease’ and the hickory bark 
beetle. _ As a result, - Commissioner 
Huson arranged for a conference of 
all these interests at Agricultural hall, 
Albany, February 24. 

Many ‘bills have been introduced 
into the, legislature affecting agri- 
cultural interests. Among them are 
the folowing: 

By Senator. Fhomas and Assembly- 
man Butts: Appropriating $5000 for 
investigation. by the New York ex- 
periment station of hop production, 
including relation of soils, methods 
‘of agriculture, ravages of insects, 
pestis, fungus and such other matters 
‘as the beard may determine. 

By Assemblyman Cole: Amending 
ithe agricultural law by including 
jwithin the definition of adulterated 
milk, milk produced or kept in un- 
sanitary surroundings, or under any 
‘condition ‘whatever that is inimical 
to its healthfulness or wholesomeness, 

Dy Assemblyman Cole: Providing 
for the licensing by the commissioner 
of agrieulture of manufacturers and 
dealers in oleomargarine, butterine 
and other similar products not made 
from pure milk or cream. The license 
fee a tMhanufacturer is fixed at 
Su) a years or a wholesale dealer 
at 3300 a year. Each license must 
dis;iay the license at his place of 
bu iness. 

ty Assemblyman Cole: Prohibit- 
ing the salé or offer for sale of cheese 
commonly Known as cheddar cheese, 
made from skimmed or partially 
skimmed milk, unless it is branded 


to show ‘that it is skimmed milk 
cheese. .If it contains 13% of milk 
fat. it may be branded as medium 


skimmed milk cheese; if it contains 
18%, it may be branded as special 
skimmed milk cheese. 

ty Assemblyman Cole: Relating to 
concentrated feeding stuffs. In place 
of the annual license fee of $25 for 
each brand sold or offered for sale, 
it is provided tha manufacturers, im- 
porters, agents or sellers of such 
commodities shall pay license taxes 
of 20 cents upon each ton, and 1 cent 
upon each 100 pounds of fraction of 
1 pounds. For the purpose of col- 
iecting this tax, stamps are to be sold 
by the commissioner of agriculture 
to dealers, and affixed tpon the com- 
modities sold. The vender must can- 
cel the stamp before delivering the 
commodity. 

By Assemblyman Cole: Relating 
to license fee for the sale and man- 
ufacture of commercial fertilizer. It 
changes the cost of the annual license 


frém affixed fe eof $20 for each brand. 
te be sold to the following schedule‘ 


of taxes: Upon each ton, 20 cents; 


upon each 100 pounds, 1 cent; and 
upon each fractional part of 100 
pounds, 1 cent. The tax is to be 
paid by the purchase of stamps, pro- 
vided by the commissioner of agri- 
culture for the purpose, to be con- 
spicuously affixed upon the outside of 
the sack or other package in which 
the fertilizer is sold; or, when sold 
in bulk, the seller must deliver to 
the purchaser such amount of stamps 
as would be used if the sale had been 
made in packages, after having first 
canceled them, ‘ 


How the Pomona Grange Benefits 


FANNIE BRAMBLE, KENT COUNTY, MD 


The meetings of the pomona grange 
not only afford rest and recreattion for 
body and mind, but furnish opportu- 
nities for social enJoyment unequalled 
anywhere else. Men and women for a 
time lay aside.all the cares and 
anxiety about their business and home 
duties, and enjoy the live social inter- 
course of their friends and neighbors 
whom they meet at such gatherings, 
The good humor always abounding at 
such places has an exhilarating effect 
upon those who attend, for in every 
gathering of any size, there are always 
those who are bubbling over with fun, 
Our association with such happy char. 
acters and renewirg our acquaintances 
with old friends and neighbors and 
neighbors whom we probably have 
not seen for months or years, afford 
such real enjoyment and pleasure, that 
if there was nothing else in view we 
would have cause to rejoice because 
we are able to attend such megtings. 

But this is not all the benefit we 
derive by atending the pomona 
grange. There are always fine pro- 
grams of music, recitations and ad- 
dresses by prominent speakers. The 
grange offers to farmers the means of 
expressing their views as a body; it 
offers the means of combination of 
harmony and action, such as they 
never before possessed. We come in 
contact with those who have had 
more experience in farming. and 
housekeeping probably than we, and 
by social intercourse we find so much 
that enables us to get more pleasure 
out of our work. Matters of interest 
are handled and discussed whereby we 
might become more active in our 
work and the grange, and at these 
meetings the members get the view- 
points of their fellow-workers of the 
county and state. 


Lightening Farm Labor 


K. G M. 
For 40 y or more a friend of 
mine lived ona farm ideally situated. 


Not only was the place in fair prox- 
imity to an excellent market, but the 
soil was good, the drainage perfect, 
and there- were numerous splendid 
springs. The old house was built in 
the clearing by the farmer himself. 
It was a log affair to which in later 
years was added a clapboard addi- 
tion. Of course, in the early days, 
everything was of the most primitive 
nature, 

Only a few yards from the house 
was a marshy piece of ground on the 
edge of which were springs which 
supplied the house and the barn. 
Even in my boyhood, one of the 
springs remained, but as the farmer’s 
four boys grew up and there was 
more help on the place, the marsh 
was drained and turned into valuable 
fields where the finest of melons and 
onions and celery grew. A well was 
sunk where the spring had been and 
the stock was forcei to walk a con- 
siderable distance to water. In the 
summer, and in fair weather, this 
was all well enough, but in winter, 
and especially stormy weather, it was 
no pleasant. thing to get water for 
the animals or for the household: 

About the time my voice changed, 
a new house was built on higher 
ground and a deep well sunk to sup- 
ply the family. Anew barn wags also put 
up not far from the house.. A large 
water trough was placed in the farm- 
yard and every quart of water that 
those animals drank when they could 
not go to the spring, had to be pumped. 
This pumping was a daily chore for 
about 10 years, during all of which 
time the family talked of putting in 
a windmill. Shortly after the father’s 
death the windmill was installed. It 
was found a great convenience, be- 
cause when the wind blew, it could 
be tigged up, not only to pump, but ta 
run Various farm machines, such as 
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Wash Your “United States” 


Cream Separator Mechanically 


/ This System is Revolutionizing 
the Method of Cleaning Separator Bowls 


The United States Cream Separator is best 
odapted for mechanical washing, owing to the 
scientific arrangement of the skimming sec- 
tions which drive the washing water with 
great force through the skimming device, ac- 
tually scrubbing all parts of the metal. 


a re washing is made still more 
effective by the U. S. mom-rusting skimming 
sections of nickel silver and by the absence 
of obstructions in which or behind which milk 
and dirt can lodge. 


By the use of the U. S. Mechanical Washer a United States Separator is 
cleaned in practically half the time of other separators, besides saving strength 
and making the work far more pleasant. ‘I he turning of a crank washes the skimmer. , 


In addition to its easy cleaning feature the 1913 model “United States” is one of 
the lightest separators on the market, due to a reduction of the bowl 
diameter pearly one-half that of older models and to improved gear construction, 
and is admitted the closest skimmer, a fact backed by the World’s 

won in an. open contest in which all separators were 
allowed to enter, embracing fifty consecutive runs, lasting over 
thirty and covering milk from ten di breeds. 


Our catalogue describing these and other big features is free for the 
asking. Get one from your local U. S. dealer or write us today. : 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Chicago, Mlinois 
15 Distributing Warehouses from Coast to Coast 


MAKE THE | 
HORSE GLAD 
anDEAGER. FOR WORK. 


The way to do it Is to clip._bim befors you put him at the 
ring work, Take off his winter coat that holds 


YOU LOSE *1220N GSHEEP 
SY THE OLD METHOD 


ere enclosed, pPmc 
end run tn oil, little 50 
jon, little wear. Has six 722 


stylo easy running ‘You know the size of your 
Get ene trom your desler or send 8.00 aad Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
back if not Shearing Machine 


quality is on. .. 
Getone from your desler, or ee: 4 
ship C. 0. D. for bala... and 
transyort charge* Duck pot 


The only feed that’s guaranteed 
produce more milk and keep 

your cows in better condition. 

Here’s Our Trial Offer 
Go to your dealer (if be can't sapply you. 


write ue) and get many enck: 
Feed two sacks (200 lbs 4 


xperiment Farm « 
nasaUnadilla ae 


tes ceteforced knife, eccentric gears, arched handies 
othe: superior The ace 
Is the latest and most eff 
ing device on the market, Four cat 
ting taking cleam, shear cut 
No ors lincering Stock arebet- 
Ser borne Why cot use the best 
device when Momey back 
tf wot sanshed Write today 


Philips, Box 107 Pa. 


Mareh 1. 1018 
Way Sar 
™ 
| | | 
| 
eo 
eive you better service. The best and most ya 
generaliy used elipper is the FS LI : 
Stewart Ball Bearing | 
Clipping Machine | ™WOOL q 
. 
TH machine ever Gevised. ias ball bearings in 
: Machines. 
| =- 4 = | 
| arn Plans 
Yj { 4 4 | 
Vf V1 Send usarough sketch of | 
your barn and our expert 
Vif will figure out for you, with- x 
Vl: YY out cost. the most advantage- 
ous and most economical arrangement pos- 
Yj fy | Bile, embodying the use of the famous 
HO — | Stalls, Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers 
Save you money—cut your work in half 
: or a ry owes all 
j msny money-saving exclusive features, 
Send fee Plans and Catalog : 
this offer Bend pout’ 
—<«" sketch ot We you 
as you went 
ne cow watch Hunt, Hein, Fonts & Co. - 
it Lerro-teed deen — 3563 Hunt Harvard, 
ne Youtake noriak. 
Large Free Sampie by parce! post on request. : 
Gillespie Bidg. DETROIT, MICH. 
Bordens that the was best 
in bandiin Catslogue 
free. "Send tor if and fears bow and 
Ever considered the ot Tor cedars ta 30 Gage. "Agente canted, 
? 
lence of matertal and com 
struction,itsAnchore which 
j hold the silo solid as an oak; HIE Lie | 
the oldest, most fameus, the 
kind “Uncle Sam uses. 
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COWS 


Against Disease 


Don’t sell your unprofitable cow to the 
butcher until you have given her a chance, 
_ Very likely she is sick—and sick cows need 

medicine just as human beings do. You may not be able to 

name her disease, but something is sapping her life and vigor. 
‘Nature needs assistance, and with Nature’s food and proper 

_ treatment you can have a profitable cow. 
Kow-Kure is the one remedy that is essentially a medicine —a 
preventive and cure for the ills of cows only. It has wonderful me- 
dicinal properties that act on the digestion, purify the blood and tone_up 
the generative organs. Thousands of delighted customers testify..that 
‘Kow-Kure is a positive cure for Scouring, Bunches or Red Water; espe- 
cially valuable in cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Milk 
Fever or Lost Here is a sample of the letters that come in every mail: 
Austin, Scott Co., Ind. 


Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Dear Sirs: 1 have’ found that it always paid to feed Kow-Kure whenever my cows 
went down on the quantity of milk. I have cured several severe cases of milk fever, one 
that a veterinary gave up and said would not live until morning. I gave her a dose of 
Kow-Kure once in two hours all night, and in three days she was giving a pailful of milk. 

I have cured several cows that were down and could not get up. I recommend it as 
the best cow medicine on earth. Ws. E. Srarxey. 

Kow-Kure is not a stock food; it is a medicine. It does not stimulate 

temporarily—it repairs. Be sure you have a supply constantly on 

hand. Use it according to directions to cure and to prevent 
sickness, Sold by most feed dealers and drug- 
gists in 50c and $1.00 packages. Ask 
your dealer for a copy of “The Cow 
Book’’—free—or send to us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY, 


Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


Brings t— 
Freight Prepaid 


One Dollar 
Is All it Now Costs to 
‘Have Your Seed- Grain 
Cleaned and Graded 


Now that farmers everywhere 
grocieas ingand their Seed 
rain. the question 2 iow to get 
it do Jone best easiest and cheapest. 
amy 1913 offer: 
me one dollar and I wil 


model Grain Grader 

and Cleaner with allequipment. 
Clean your Seca W heat, Oats, Flax, “ 


ose fine seed. AF- 
TER you harvested a bumper Crop, 
pay me the balance of my low price. No 

mpy peed Pay, except _the 
a y Novem- 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
aged. Write me. 


for you the rest of your life 
am handles over 

if it. I don’t want your dollar or want | ley, flax, clover, timothy,etc. Takes cockle, 

oats, Came from seed 

bo-day wheat; any mixture from fiax; buckhorn 

theme machine at my expense and I will send back | from gorse corp Ser 
ar. moves foul w seed and alleunken, crac 

A Machine That Fits Your Farm of grains. Takes cut eli duct, 
chaff. @ aleo a bully chaffer. an 

After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain | 60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power or 

and noxious weed grown in America. I know the i 


hand power. est running mill on earth. 

on where each one grows. J] know every grain 

and weed that grows On pour farm. Experience Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 
that a Grain Grader and Cieaner Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 

special It goo. for she particula which grades corm 80 that @ round or edge dro 


farmi ti i e le, gh 
at oF out of 100, hills (in repeated teste at State 
‘a 


eend an entirely di nt Sutpment screens, 
riddles and gangs to bg rom Chat't send to Agricultura) Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 
n fac’ 


t, there are 2 states in 

he U. 8. to which I send the same _ a ipment. Thus 
30° get the ex and preper outfit to handle the 
on your farm. 


ampbell 


HA 
TS ENTIRE COS 
you'll have a“Chatham"to work 


ungraded corn, make only 650nt of 100 perfect hills. 
In two months I ship to Iowa farmers alone 
4,000 machines with Corn-Sorting Attachments. 
ne and w that grow Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. Jt will 
ia fa t have to pay for a lot of extras for W which | increase your cor crop amazingly / 
Postal Brings My New Book 
Extra Screens and Riddles Free on Seed Selection. 
In case you want more or different screens, just 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 
for extra pornens and riddles, 
I also have a Free Serv: sree t which 
will separate, clean ¢ and FREE any 
you sendin. If you’ve got some impurity in your 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


pe pays the postage. Send a postalnow. Don't buy any kind 3 a fe venine 
of Harness—ail ever produced. 


167,000 customers prove a 


LET PHELPS SAVE. you $25.00 TO yoo 


tf mot—NO SALE. 30 days Free Road Test— —& yoor 


Don't Ruin its Disposition 
or risk crippling or killing it by use 
of unknown methods. The certatg 
cure for Curbs Splints, Spavins, 
Cuts, Bunches, etc., is 


GINSENG 


ITS CULTIVATION, GAR VESZING, EET- 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. KAINS. | 
Tt discusses in a. practical way Soe te begin with | 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, | 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 
artificial selection | 
market and for improvement, for | 
profits that may be 
edition. 
trated. 


for $1—money back if not gatishi 
—“Protecting Your Inve stinent Horsefiesh.’ 


W, BR. EDOV A CO., ALBANY, 


New 
Revised and Frofusely ithus- | 
Cloth.. 


ORANG) E JUDD COMP. 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New | 
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feed cutter, tool grinder, fanning 
mill and so on, but when there was 
no wind the water had to be pumped 
just as before. 
Talk Was Useless 

All these years three or four other 
springs on the place had been wast- 
ing their water. The nearest of these 
was within 125 yards of the new 
house. From the time that the wind- 
mill was found to be not fully satis- 
factory, the boys, now all full grown 
men, talked of putting in a gasoline 
or a hot air engine, or the hydraulic 
ram. It was not the cost of the ap- 


paratus nor of installation that they. 


hesitate about, but which would work 
the best. I think that they must 
have talked the thing over with me 
fully 20 times during 10 or 15 years. 
Always I pointed out that anyone of 
the machines would give perfect sa- 
tisfaction and cited instances where 
I knew that satisfaction had resulted 
‘under far more unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

I had given up talking because it 
Seemed to me useless, but imagine 
my.surprise on my last visit to find 
that a hydraulic ram had actually 
been installed, and was giving perfect 
satisfaction, just as I knew it would, 
to two households, one of the broth- 
ers having got married and started 
housekeeping. This Tram now sup- 
plies the needs of 10 people;.a dairy 
herd of 30 or 40 cows, a drove of 20 
or 30 hogs, and uncounted poultry. 
The needs of the household are far 
greater than they were in former 
times, when the washtub ‘and the 
kitchen “did duty as bath and bath- 
room, One of the houses has a bath- 
room, and there is ample water to 
Supply all needs. 


What Results Have Led To 


The hydraulic ram has been So sa- 
tisfactory that the married brother 
asked me questions about house 
heating when I visited him last. He 
remembers how I talked in favor of 
the Tram, and was far more ready to 
listen to my arguments in favor of 
hot water, steam or furnace, as 
against stoves, which are still used 
in the house. I shall try not to be 
surprised on my next visit if I find 
the house not only heated with a 
furnace or hot water, but lighted by 
acetylene or electricity. There is 
enough water going to waste on the 
place to run a very good electric 
plant, a plant capable of supplying 
both houses and the barns, but prob- 
ably the cost of installation would be 
so great as to frighten the family. 
A generator large enough to supply 
both houses with acetylene could 
more easily and inexpengively be in- 
stalled. 


This interesting case is typical 
of increasing hundreds of others 
throughout the country. Just think 


how many thousands of hours of 
muscular work was wasted in carry- 
ing and pumping water during those 
40 years! And of how much of this 
time could have been better spent in 
many other directions! The first 
cost of installation is nothing com- 
pared to the saving of time and muscle 


that the machine’ will’ effeet.- To be 
sure, the farm-I-have been-spedking 
about is less-typical of) modern farms 
- thar many others, because farmers. 
have been awaking to the advantages 
of labor-saving devices and of-‘ap- 
paratus that makes for -home com- 


fort and economy. But it -won’t- hurt 
to do a little figuring as to the time 
and muscle lost in doing chores. that 
a machine could do far better, 


Hints for the Horse Bam 


F. BUDENSEUH, WABASHA CO, MIN¥ 


I keep eight work horses on my: 


farm all the time. A very commor 
trouble in keeping horses in good con- 
dition during the winter is improper 
feed and cold water. The cheapest 
and best feed for horses is corn and 
oats, equal parts, with ‘clover hay 
mornings and straw the rest of the 
day. 

In ventilating barns plenty of fresh 
air is necessary, but care should be 
taken to avoid drafts. I feed grain 
twice a day in the winter time, about 
10 pounds. If the animal is working 
I feed 15 pounds in three feeds. ~In 


beginning work in the spring I always - 


look to the collars first to see that 
they fit properly. 
closely while the horse is at work 
during the first few days. Harnesses 
should fit snugly. 

I increase the feed gradually for 
horses in the spring some weeks be- 


fore putting them in the field. In - 


this way I avoid sudden changes. I 
drive carefully, and make the hours 
short at first. My rule is to increase 
feed and work as the animal be- 
comes hardened. I keep them in the 
stable at night, and during the day im 


severe weather during the winter. E - 


feed oats and corn, equal parts, “with 


clover hay in the morning, and then, . 
if the weather is nice, turn them out . 


to the strawpiles and pasture, 


The Conservation of Milk 


The lesson in school was on milk. 
The teacher had drawn for her rural 


*“pupfis the information that milk is 


used for drinking, making butter, 
cheese and other things, but in order 
to show that any surplus might be fed 
to pigs and poultry she asked: 

“Now, children, after the farmer 
has made all the butter and cheese he 
wants and drunk up all he can wh t 
can he do with the milk left over?” 

A long silence. Then frantic waving 
of a hand, that of a little girl only 
recently come to live in the country. 

“Well, Clara, what Co you think t s 
farmer does with the milk left over?” 

“He pours it back into the cow.” 


Canadian Dairying—Our cousins 
across the line have been taking a 
count in their fifth dominion census 
which develops some interesting to- 
tals in dairy products. In the census 
year the amount of butter made was 
57,328,000 pounds, valued at $13,700,- 
000. The value of the cheese pro- 
duced was $17,500,000, and condensed 
milk nearly £2,000,000. Compared 
with the latest previous census, that 
of 1900, the figures show an increase 
in butter production of 100%; cheese 
production, on the other hand, de- 
creased slightly. 


Fine Type of Pure-Bred Hackney Horse 


In these days of the enhanced importance of the heavy horse, the 
Hackney is about the only soa fi horse that has succeeded in rey 


taining’. an important place in. aff 
ulilit#.and its uniform soundnéss 
sto@k world. This mare is owned 


tions of American horsemen. 


Its wide 
ve it ‘@ permanent place in our. live 
‘Fred’ Pabst of Wisconsin. 


Then I ‘watch them - 


| 
| 
| | 
(| 
| 
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The CHATHAM 
Grain Grader and Cleaner ff 
Hi. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. Sta 4 Columbus, ohio / 
4 
i 


Less Work, Cleaner 
Cows, Cleaner Barn, 
Bigger Profits! 


END in your name for the two books that 
show Low bandreds of others have obtain- 
ed those ad nd b you can 


have them. Keep all cows lined up over 
the gutter so no manure —A, in the a none 
eeps cows healt! creases quailty 
tity of miik and boosts your profits! 


Sanitary Barn Equipment 


Enables you to water cows in stall, feed them 
individually, save eee time, money and — 
prevent tuberculosis, abortion and other 

aliments. All explained and 
in our books. If in in Stalis, Stanchions, 
Bull Pens, Cow Pens,Calf Pens,or Box Stalls, ask 
for Book No. 10. If interested in » Manure Carriers, 


Feed Carriers, Milk 


or Feed 


free if you mention 


number of = ou Ba lan 
JAMES MFG. 
oll sketch of 


P-82 Cane Street 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Originatorsofthe 
Sanitary Dairy 
Barn utpment 


plan of barn you 
are going to build 
or remodel 


ex advice 
ree, rite now. 


YOUR HORSE 


Would be worth from $25 to $50 More Money 
If You Could Rid Him of That Lameness 

Deri) U. 8. Statistics show that 80% 
of horses are lame and that the 
lameness is directly due to hard 
andcontractedfeet. Youcancure 
your horse of this defect with 


CORONA 


It Will Cure 
OM Sores, Barb Wire Cuts, 
Grease Mud Fever, 
BEFORE USING Speedy Crack, Thrush, etc. 
Woo! Fat will tackle any one sore and cure it 
quicker, and than any other 
remedy on the market. Unexcelled for sore — d 
of cows. Does not burn, blister or eause 


We are so sure of what it will do for your ani- 
mals that we will take all the risk and send iton 


20 DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


your request we will send 
oe a2 yea tb. ean. Use it 20 days, 
and if you are satisfied with 
the results send us $1. If you 
are not satisfied, just say so 

you owe us nothing. 

Write today for 
TRIAL can — NOW — 


CORONA MFG. CO. 


116 Corona Block, Kenton, Ohio. 


GPEWELL 


All Horse 
téfest in their shdée 
jeal shoeing depends upon the nad. 


There should be protest against 
nails which drive and break 
under unusual strain. ey're likely 
to cripple a valaable animal, waste the 
time of your horses and drivers, and 
prove most expensive. 


“Capewell” nails—say the experts 
—ere strongest and safest. ae in 
the world at a fair price—noet the 
cheapest regardiess of quality. They 
but a small fraction of a cent 
“more per herse shod, so any shoer 
can afford them. 

Look for “The Capewell” 
your shop. Have them used on your 

. You will know this nail by 
the check mark on the head. 


CAPEWELL LL Ronse NAIL Co., 
HARTFORD, COANA.,U.S.A. 
targest manufacturers of Norse Nails in the World 


nail at 


FRANK LITTLE, ILLINOIS 


My pian in taking care of my 
Chester White hogs is to keep my 
brood sows in just as thrifty a condi- 
tion as possible at all times. In fact, 
I strive-to do this with all classes of 
swine. I sort the hogs as to size and 
age and keep them in small pasture 
lots. ‘I let them run out all the time 
as I am a great believer in hogs 
having plenty of exercise. They must 
have this to do well. I also plan to 
feed them a variety of stuff and to 
feed regularly, believing that’ their 
stomachs need attention just as well 
as those of human beings. 

When I get ready to breed my sows 
I feed them plenty of good swill, 
which contains bran and middlings. 
I use a bushel and a half of ground 
oats and a halff bushel of good mid- 
dlings to a 50-gallon barrel of swill. 
I let this stand from one feeding to 
the next. I feed one barrel of swill 
in the morning to 30 head of hogs, 
averaging about 200 pounds. I give 
them in addition two bushel baskets 
of ear corn. I give them half a bar- 
rel of swill and one basket of corn at 
noon, and at night I give them the 
same amount as in the morning. I 
always feed at about the same time of 
the day. The hogs will learn to look 
for their supply and if it is not com- 
ing they will become restless and will 
not do well. 

My breeding sows are kept in a yard 
by themselves. I do not shut them 
up until farrowing time approaches. 
Some times I keep them in a pen a 
day or two beforehand, but I very 
frequently permit them to run out 
with the other sows. I don’t believe 
this is a good method, but like most 
stockmen I don’t always keep right up 
to the top notch. I am _ convinced 
that the sow should be shut up by 
herself and fed alone some time be- 
fore and some days after farrowing. 
After the pigs come the sow should 
not be fed very much for a few days 
else the pigs will scour and some of 
them may die. After two or three 
days the sow should have her feed the 
same as before farrowing. Provide 
plenty of room for exercise at all 
times for the sow as well as the pigs. 

When the pigs are a month or so 
old they will eat a little corn and a 
little swill. After the pigs are eight 
weeks old I w@éan them. The sow will 
then not be giving much milk and the 
pigs will do better if shut off by 
themselves and properly fed. Give 
these weanling pigs a warm place to 
sleep in, plenty of water at all times, 
good feed, and you will be surprised 
to see how fast they grow.. Started in 
this way they will weigh 50 pounds at 
two months old, and at three months 
they will weigh from 70 to 90 pounds. 
At four months-old I have had pigs 
weigh 128 pounds, and at five months 
200 pounds. This fall. one of my 
seven-month pigs weighed 270 pounds 
and was good enough to take the blue 
ribbon in a class of 44 at the Illingig 
state fair. ; 

I do not claim to be a better stock- 
man than anyone else. The fact of 
the matter is any man who will take 
care of his hogs in the proper way 
can do just as well as I have done. 

As to shelter, I used to keep my 
sows with the litters in individual V- 
shaped houses, 6 feet square at the 
bottom. I also have some houses 6 
feet wide, 12 feet long, 5 feet high in 
front and 3 feet high at the back. 
Then I have others 8 feet wide, 16 
feet long, 6 feet high in front and 4 
feet high at the back. In these last 
I kept four sows with their litters. I 
have a fender around the inside of 
my houses about 10 inches from the 
floor and extending out 6 inches from 
the wall. In this way the pigs can 
get away from the sows and not be 
killed when quite young. 

I keep my herd boars by themselves 
and feed them well. I want to say 
further concerning fee@ing my sows 
that a 250 pound sow will take care of 
12 quarts of good swill three times a 
day and three ears of corn. 

I try to provide swine pasture as 
fully as I can. I have red clover and 
timothy. Clover, of course, is the 
very best feed we-can get in this cour- 
try. I use a standard dip and either 
or spray my hogs every 60 


These condition due t 

inactive Liver ted ed 
Worms, too! Correct 
Smprove 


tes 
25c, $1; 25-1 


Worm 


The greatest animal conditioner known 
25-Ib. pall $3.50 


/ Pratts Profit-sharin 
Booklet and 1013 
manac FREE at dealers, 
or write us. 

Our products are sold 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means Success. 


ship for examination, 


Ww 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you my 


Catal 
cles and 
ness, 
and harness. 


shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
arness, pony vehicies and har- 
wagons, delivery wagons 


May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Pratt’’ Automobiles. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ing safe 


Sn 
CARRIER 


Tickles the ¢ 
Boy becanse it 


| him—enables him to do a 
man’s work with ease. 


You clean your barn with half 
the effort in half the time. The 


LOUDEN CARRIER 


makes this heavy job fun for the boy. 
Curves and switches take the carrier to 
any part of the barn. The cost is 
ie’ investment in one size @ 


stable. 
dealer about the LOUDE 


BARN PLANS FREE 
lf you expect to build or 
remodel a barn our Architectural 
inte a real plan without cost or 
obligation to you. Tell us the 
) number and kind of stock you 
wish to stable and give other 
information. We may be able 
: save you a good many doilars. 

We manulactute every eguip- 
ment fot Dairy. Horse and Hog 4 
barns and hay unloading tools. 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage | 


1913 c ted edition just off the 


press. Most compiete work on this 
Used Cc 
man 
Gives the facts about Mod ora Silos 


lis just what you want 
toknow, 264 —indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful in boiled 
down for the practical farmer. Tells “How to 
Make Silage”— How to Feed Silage” — “How to 
Silos” System and Soil 
rops 


Send for your copy at once 
‘or postage stamps and mention this p Langs 


| Sliver Menutecturing Co. 


into 
up that running 
‘pull it ont of the 
‘rom behind the 


LISTEN what our tree 


wer SEWING LEATHER 


DISEASES OF SWINE 


Professor cf Veterinary Medicine at 
niversity. 


causes, symptoms, preven- 
Eyery part of the bopk impresses the reader 
tHe fact that its writer is thoroughly and 
Practically familiar with all the details 
Which he treats. Al! technical and strictiy 
tific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
making the work at once available to the practical 
the teacher end 
Gilustrated. 5x7 inches. 19 pages. Cloth...+. 


ORANGE 


| March 1, 1913 ‘SWINE HUSBANDRY. £48) 381 
| | Build Up Run Down Stock 4g 
Are your horses thin, rough-coated, unable to do heavy work: cows 
| | Raising Thrifty Chester WhiteHogs | hogs stunted, making Rather” fl 
kinds of worms. j 
FREE | CRN WG Chloago 
| 
| | | \ Save 
|| 
| 
4 LOUDEN Macmnery Co. | exer, 200% protirs 
BY DR. R. A. ORAIG, 
the Purdue, 
concise, practical and popular guide to the 
4 | 


FTER the ex- 
A tended experi- 

mental and 
practical field work 
with hog cholera im- 
mune serum in the 
United States, there 
is no longer any 
doubt as to its value and the con- 
sideration of the problem of hog 
eholera control without serum would 
be out of the question. Any plan for 
the successful control of cholera must 


on its individual characteristics, 
ually from four to six weeks, 
Exposure to disease during this 
period, either by the injection of dis- 
ease producing blood or confinement 
with sick animals proves harmless, 
Further, such exposure usually 
lengthens the duration of immunity 
so that it may approach in perma- 
nency, the immunity following an 
attack of disease. This condition 
may be brought about artificially, by 
the injection of a certain amount of 


us- 


White Orpington Prize Winner Owned in New Jersey 


For the table the Orpington has won distinction in England where 
it had to compete with the famous Dorking and in America where it has 
met notable rivals in Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red 
It has a compact frame, well filled with meat and is worthy a 
place as a farm fowl, not only on this account, but because it is a good 
This cockerel, owned in Mercer county, N J, 
won first premium at one of the interstate fairs in Trenton, 


varieties, 


layer, forager and mother. 


have immune serum for its basis. 
What is immune serum? It is the 
Hquid constituent (the serum) of the 
blood of an immune pig that has been 
re-immunized with an excessive dose 
of blood from a cholera infected pig 
and has thus developed an unusual 
quantity of immune bodies, 
“Comparatively small amounts of 
the serum from hyper-immune swine, 
injected into the tissues of susceptible 
animals of the same species will 
render them immune. The immunity 
eontinues for a variable period, de- 
pending upon the age of the pig and 


disease-producing blood with the 
serum, This is called the double 
method, or the serum-virus simulta- 
neous method, or simply the simul- 
taneous treatment, 


Duration of Immunity 


The duration of immunity follow- 
ing the serum simultaneous treat- 
ment also varies with the age of the 
animal and with its individual char- 
acteristics, as well as with the char- 
acter of the virus. As a rule, suck- 
ling pigs, when given the serum 


simultaneous treatment, will retain 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


CHOLERA CAN BE CONTROLLED 


This Has Been Accomplished by the Proper Use of Hog Cholera 
Immune Serum—How the Work Must Be Done—When 
Serum Is Useless—By Dr Paul Fischer of Ohio 


Locate inthe Land of 


Stay in your own home country— 
near to home markets and quick 
transportation—close to good 
neighbors and good schools. No 
isolated pioneering. More rapid 
development is going on along the 
Northern Pacific than you will find 
elsewhere in the Northwest. 
OIThe world’s greatest prize for 
wheat—a $5000 tractor outfit was 
won by farmers in the Shields 
River Valley, Montana, on the 
Northern Pacific Ry., last fall. 
@The yield was 5914 bushels per 
acre from a 52-acre tract—farmed 
by the ‘‘dry farming’ system of 
scientific agriculture. 

@An average man in Northern 
Pacific territory last year made a 
bountiful living for his family of 
eleven children and put $2,385 in 
the bank as the result of the 
season's yield from 40 acres of 
irrigated land. 


L. J. BRICKER, 
General Immigration Agent 
Northern Pacific Bidg. 

St. Paul, Minn, 


-Americéh Agriculturist 


Prize Cattle and Crops 
Along the Northern Pacific Railway 


@There are 30 million acres of 
Government Homestead Land 
available to you for proving up 
under the revised and easy Home- 
stead Law which requires only 3 
years to acquire the land and 
allows 5 months leave of absence 
each year. 

@Tell us what state or section you 
are most interested in and let us 
send you free illustrated literature 
and particulars about low fares 
made especially so you can see 
these Great Prosperity States of 
America at small cost. 

@Ask for our Government land 
pamphlet. 
@Write 
today. 


Factory to Horse” 


“Direct from ails 


Catalog 


find it 
oat trim 
my 


| The Only 


to believe him. And 1 wouldn 
mph of 

factories 

@ separator so far ahead of anything ever heard of, tha’ 

ator would do, | couldn't believe them. 


Way 


Here's the biggest. finest and 
er been able to make ana t 


When you buy from me you pay me Just the ac 


WEE~ Write for Special 1913 Offer 


most liberal offer 
to get 


PU even pay the trans 


fe. 
em. I took wn mod dai 


Yes Sir, 1 mean Just that! I don’t ask you to buy it nor even 

When I say free—i mean it. I just want you to let me ship one o 
riority fi lf by actual-use right on your own farm.. Give it~ test y hink ofthe harder the better. 

supe y for yourse y u wn fa IV every test you can thin har any sal an 


you a separator, make them give you the same offer. é f al 

your money you're spending and you decide. At the end of the free trial if you can’t honestly sit down and write me, “Galloway, the 

machine you sent me is better than I ever thought a» Separator could be’—then I want you to send it right back to me eat my 
re that 


If they won't do it, you'll 


. Ves, ways 
Why do I make an offer like that? I'll tell te If your own brother told you of th 
*t blame you. I know that there is not anoth 
Pour years ago I gathered together a force of the 
id the most skilled work 


it ri 
Just_off the press—the 
4 Priced regularly at #1: 

free together with my band 

| Wm. Galloway, Pres., 

Beperatere carried 


Get M 


WM, GALL 


Chécage, 


my wonderful, new Galloway 


know the reason. 


trial won't cost you a single cent In any way, Shape or 


new Gall 


wonders of the 
er machine in the world that is i 


If you decide to keep the 


its dnd ever written. A 


ghee to buy it, I don’t ask yous pay me one cent for the Free Trial. 
anitary 


Selling Direct From My 
Factory to Your Farm 


Remember, every single piece of this Separator is made right here in my own mammoth, modern factories under the direct supervision of the men who designed it. , 
tual cost of the material and workmanship only, with just one smali factory profit added—that’s all. 


You'll Save $25 to $50 Sure 


very best separator that has ever been produced, but to save you 


y Great $1.25 Cow Book 
of manual 


separator after having had the 
free trial, I'll absolutel guarantee, not only to give you the 
$25 to $50 on the cost sions. 
pructicel Ser 
my 
offers. But write now. oa 


OWAY ¢ 663 Gallo s wi 


eparators so that you can judge its 


If anybody else ia trying to 4 


Never mind what an 


FREE! 


: 
American 
= HITT ITT < 
: 
Harness and Accessories published. | 
7 Farmer or Farmers 
yeu 36 0 sie every County te intro Son 
tie Martay Book before One man made $90 one week. Wemean buss 
cur ARES Gess and want man in your County. Write us, 
| for tt today. >» > Sheres- Mueller Co.,Dept. $2, Cedar Rapids, lows 
wither H. Murray Mfg.Co. 711 5th Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
Will You Take Marvelous New 
. clase with the Galloway Sanitary. the great 
asful sep tor builders in America. turned them 
oe rein bat "told them ‘that wanted them to produce 
= Will write me at once I'll tell you how 
‘one. of these Gateway Sanitary fi... 


“licking” than throw 
iis weight against those sores and galls. 
good him ideal working conditions—a 


tting collar and Ventiplex Collar 
See what a difference 

Ventiplex Pads 

the neck and shoulders in 


neck and shoulders dry and clean. When 
the ne pads get you can 


Your dealer should have 
them. If he hasn't write us. 


THE TIME iS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
a lame horse reads our advertisements Then, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments,listens, takes advice and hesitating 
—FAILS TO ACT—1ill the Springtime is 
on him and his horse is not yet able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
Promptiy—and his horse is 
_working in say, ten days to two weeks. That’s 
exactly what happens every winter. 
We Originated the treatment of horses 
mail—Under Signed Contract tu Return 
oney if Remedy lails—and every minute 
of every day for years our advice 
and treatments have been on the way wher- 
ever mails go and horses are. Our charges 


are at Spring work is near ; Write. 
ve Horse BOO K isa Mind 
Settles—Tealis How to Teat for Spavin—What to ho for 


Manager 
CHEMICAL CO., 


42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Oruggivts Everywhere Self Save-The-Horse With 
fact, or Sent By us Express Prepaid. 


leming’s 
eae and Ringbone Paste 


and make the 
4 refunded if it ever 


to 
and 


ne Gparin. 
Veot-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
tells you all you want to know 


or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 492 4 69 illustrations—s thor. 
@ugh veteri 


nary 
PLEMING BRO6., Chemists, 


about 


three months. 
Weaned pigs, or shotes, retain im- 
munity, after being given the serum 


immunity 


simultaneous trgatment, six or eight 
months, yearlings or mature animals, 
one year. Of course, the variation 
in individuals causes more or tess 
variation in these periods, but for 
general purposes, for practice on the 
farm and as a basis for systematic 
control of the disease over a large 
area, they are quite valuable guides. 

Essential in the success of hog 
cholera control work, whether private 
or state, are: Reliable or potent 
serum which must ‘be administered 
in sufficiently large doses and virus 
of a known strength which must be 
administered in doses large enough | 
to be effective and yet not so large 
as to be dangerous, 

Excessive doses of virus will pro- 
duce an attack of disease, instead of 
pretection against it, while too small 
a dose will fail to produce lasting 
immunity. It is much the same with 
the serum—too small a dose is dan- 
gerous on account of possible de- 
velopment of active disease, while 
too large a dose tends to shorten the 
period of immunity. 

The Ohio plan, te overcome these 
objections as far as practicable, is 
to use serum and virus of tested or 
standard strength and, to allow for 
the variable susceptibility of differ- | 
ent pigs in our field work, we use 
twice as much serum as we find nec- 
essary to protect test pigs. For 
practical purposes, on account of the 
much longer immunity following the 
serum double treatment as compared 
with the use of serum alone, the 
former, if properly applieed, is by far 
the most economical to use and, on 
account of the expensiveness of serum 
treatment at the best, the double 
treatment must be the basis of all 
present plans for the control of hog 
cholera on a large scale. 


Serum a Preventive Agent 


as to the field use of serum. Hog 
cholera immune serum is recognized 
primarily as a preventive agent, al- 
though, in the early stages of infec- 
tion, before the appearance of clini- 
cal symptoms (excepting fever), this 
serum undoubtedly asserts curative 
effects. But, under all circumstances, 
the best effects are obtained by the 
early use of serum, before infection 
occurs, 2 

In a few words, acute outbreaks 
of the disease -can be promptly 
checked in thrifty herds; serum is a 
practically absolute preventive when 
properly useed in healthy, thrifty ani- 
mals: the use of serum in chronic 
forms of the disease is absolutely 
useless nnd may hurry the death of 
affected animals. Unthrifty animals, 
from any causé, are Lot benefited by 
serum to the sanie extent as thrifty 
individuals. Healthy pregnant sows 
are not in any way injered by \the 
treatment. 

Hew is serum most effectively and 
economically used? This can be ex- 
pressed under six heads: In the form 
of the double treatment; promptly 
applied in acute outbreaks of cholera 
to all swine in the herd, except evi- 
dently infected individuals which 
should have serum only; application 
to all exposed herds; application to 
all herds threatened with exposure; 
disinfection of infected premises, and 
quarantine. 

On permanently infected farms or 
larger areas the following plan has 
been successfully followed in Ohio: 
Immunize all swine on the premises; 
arrange farrowing periods so that all 
sows farrow within a period of six 
weeks—pigs from immune sows are 
generally immune for that period of 
time; vaccinate all pigs immediately 
after farrowing or within six weeks 
thereafter; vaccinate again after two 
or three months; second vaccination 
will last till pigs are ready for mar- 
ket; observe carefully and if immun- 
ity seems to run out, revaccinate at 
once; vaccinate all brood sows 
adult males annually as 
cholera is in the vicinity. 

By following closely this method, 
hog cholera: can. be eradicated. 

Who can apply serum? Anyone who 
can uge a hypodermic syringe and fol- 
low instructions. Who shall apply 
serum? This is another question, Since 
the successful use of serum depends 

{To Page 387,} 
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"AGRICULTURE 


Better Than Money 
In the Bank 


is money put into good paint, 
Good paint will earn you a far bigger dividend on your in- 
vestment than the paltry 8% or 4% which — ks allow. e 
Good paint, from the day it’s put on, a every penny 
costs or more, to the tm | of pt buildings. Oftentimes it 
increases property values 10 to 334%. TFS 
Well peletsd buildings are a delight to the eye ap to 
the owner, What better enjoyment can money — 
' Good paint is not expensive. But it protects and preserves % 
that is expensive and saves untold expense in indefin- 
postponing repair and rebuilding. Pe 
inet liberally in paint—but be sure you get good paint. iN 
Otherwise it will 4 a disappointment instead of an investment. 
You can bank on the goodness of 


They are assure to be good quality as U.S. dollars are sure to be ‘ors 
h 100ceats. Good paint materials are as standard in value as gold. 4 
r methods of selecting good materials and combining them into paint are 
aa standard as the paar me of coining gold dollars, too. We never guess 
Or take a chance. We select our materials acconling to chemical anal 
We take | no.one else's word that they are pure aud right, but prave ¢ 


Our experience dates back sixty-{ paid, most careful and loyal force of ee 
four years. Our men aint-makers anywhere. The egal; mate 
in charge have with which our huge plant 
had twenty-five to forty years exper-| fijed is the most efficient 


fence with us. They are the best | and dependable in country. 
64 Years’ Experience Concentrated in wingmassrccll Paint 
Our established standard is the 
finish 
ne satisf, 
etan men: can 


ed paint ‘compared with 
ard for color, working quality and | paint, and that makes 
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and Almanac for 1918 has 224 pages with many 
I tells ail 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
All about Ineubators, their 
All about poultry 
It's an encyelo- 


‘duels Must B Be Studied 


E. M. BEST, TENNESSEE 


I have learned some things about 
incubators from experience and would 
like to give these pointers to the read- 
ers of American Agriculturist. In the 
first place, buy a good incubator. Don’t 
let the cost stand in the way, as the 


best is the cheapest in the end. Study 
the incubator thoroughly. Read what 
the manufacturer has to say in re- 
gard to setting up, adjusting and 
running. 

Place the incubator where the tem- 
perature varies as little as possible, 
and where it is not dry or musty. 


Some people run their machines in a 
room of the house with good results. 
Aftcr the machine has been set up 
fill the lamp with best oil, light, and 
let it run until the temperature 
reaches 102 degrees. Now adjust the 
regulator until the damper just clears 
the top of chimney. It is important 
to have the regulator adjusted prop- 
erly before the eggs are placed in the 
machine, ; 

Use Eggs Not More Than Week Old 

The machine is now ready for work. 
The eggs should be selected with 
care, all of them being as nearly uni- 
form in size, color and age as possi- 
ble, so as to insure a uniform hatch. 
I would not use eggs that were over 
a week old. Put the eggs in a tray 
with the small ends down, and leave 
overnight. This balances them in the 
shell and makes them hatch better. 
Now put the eggs in the incubator, 
laying them flat, and not crowded too 
much, Close the door and do not 
disturb for the next 24 hours. Do 
not become alarmed if the thermom- 
eter drops some after the eggs are 
placed in the machine. The eggs are 
cold, and naturally cool the air in 
the incubator. After they have be- 
come thoroughly Leated the tempera- 
ture will rise to the proper point. 

On the second day air the eggs 
about five minutes, but don’t air the 
incubator. Close the door as soon as 
the tray is out. Continue this once a 
day until the 18th day. Be sure to 
keep the lamps well filled with oil 
and the wicks trimmed. This may be 
done at the time the eggs are aired. 
Avoid smoke. Test the eggs on the 
seventh and 15th days. Remove all 


the infertile ones, as these give off 
poisonous gases and odor when 
left in. 


On the morning of the 18th day 
cool the eggs for a few minutes. Take 
a wet sponge or cloth and place in 
bottom of incubator to supply mois- 
ture. Unless the locality is unusu- 
ally dry this will be all the moisture 
needed. Leave the chicks in incuba- 
tor until they are dry. .Do not open 
machine before the hatch is complet- 
ed. Finally, be sure to follow the 
directions which come with the incu- 
bator. Every make of machine dif- 
fers in conatruction, and the manu- 
facturer knows how to run his incu- 
bator for best results. 


The Egg Laying Strain Rooster 


Nine-tenths of the failures to pro- 
duce specimens of high quality is due 
to the common neglect of the male 
line. Annually to produce birds of 
high and uniform quality one must 
practice line breeding, or systematic 
breeding; keep the male line unbro- 
ken. Now and then a mating. other- 
wise made will produce good birds, 
but the percentage of: such specimens 
is very small. If one would intro- 
duce rniew blood it should be by a 
female in every way representative of 
the breed. But he should never in- 
troduce new blood through a foreign 
male. He should and must keep the 
male line unbroken until he has es- 
tablished a new male line carrying 
the blood of the original dam. This 
is the only way to produce a strain of 
fowls. 

One of the opinions often “*heara is 
that increased laying is easiest ob- 
tained by crossing two varieties of 
poultry. The usual explanation is that 
the new blood thus obtained invigo- 
rates the forthcoming generation. 
This sounds reasonable, and so the 
practice of swapping roosters is con- 
tinued. But if the theory sounds rea- 


sonable, the results are far from sat- f 


isfactory. Sometimes there seems to 


be a decided improvement, but. this 
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EGG LAYING TENDENCIES — [47] 


may be attributed to any one or all 
of the following causes: 
The male has been secured from a 


jneavy laying strain; he is in better 


physical condition than the home 
birds, or has not habits which lead to 
lack of vigor, inaction or laziness; he 
may-mate with those hens which have 
shunned the male of the previous 
year, but which hens are most likely 
the best layers and just the birds that 
should be used as breeders, or he may 
perchance be of a type to transmit 
the laying habit. Observation has 
shown that the layer breeding male is 
the ome most apt to be given away/or 
sold, after which there is a feeling of 
satisfaetion that “that eritter’’ is got- 
ten rig. of. 

Those who have had _ satisfactory 
results from buying new males may 
mot be inclined to admit an infusion 
of new blood does got necessarily in- 
crease laying, but they are in the min- 
ority. There are compgratively few 
who have not had off years. The large 
majority of these will be willing to 
study the points mentioned, with a 
view to bringing about more uniform 
results in the future. When asked 
how he developed a heavy laying 
strain, W. G. Cory of Connecticut 
said: 

Laying Habit 

“My. thought always goes back to 
three héns which in the same year 
showed more pronounced laying habit 
than any others I then had. Each 
of the three produced more than 200 
eges diiring her pullet year, yet each 
teok a different way. One laid 40 to 
50 eges, went broody, laid another 
lot, again went broody, and so alter- 
nated-throughout the year. The sec- 
ond went broeody but once, after lay- 
ing al winter and spring, required 
more effort to break up, finally went 
te laying again and continued urtil 
molting season. The third showed no 
inclination to set that year, nor was 
she ever so inclined, although one of 
the steadiest and most remarkable 
layers I ever owned. 

“The_transmission of these three 
hens was as different as their style 
of laying. The first gave a few heavy 
laying pullets, the second a better 
proportion, while the third gave the 
poorest results in pullets; but as I 
found out later, transmitted better 
through the male line, and these 
males, bred to the females from the 
Second hen, gave me results in three 
generations that I had hardly expect- 
ed to get in 10. It was from this 
mating that I got a’ pullet that laid 
200 eggs in 230 consecutive days, 2 
reeord that has probably never been 
equaled. Thus the nonsitting hen gave 
the best males, and it is to males of 
this type and their progeny that I 
look as most apt to bring about an 
increase of laying when bred to a 
flock.” 

The Layer Breeding Male 
as already remarked, is the bird apt 
to be disposed of, rather than kept, 
for he is always where he is not 
wanted, looking up choice bits in gar- 
den or feed house. He is likely not 
to mature as soon as some of the oth- 
ers, and if it is intended to keep. over 
any of the flock, it is probable one 
or two have been selected of those 
which first showed sexual instinct, 
with well developed combs and plu- 
mage. These ideas are opposed to 
those .of some well-known authorities, 
nevertheless it is weil to look for the 
fellow who eats. and exergéSes the 
most. The ehances are that he has 
inherited these qualities from his 
dam and will transmit them. The 


' hen with a powerful digestion has the 


ability. and a tendency to turn food 
into eggs. 

From observation of many heavy 
laying hens, trap-nested, pedigreed, 
and recorded to an extreme that 
though interesting to the majority of 
poultry raisers, would probably rot 
be followed, Mr Cory says that a very 
large proportion of the heaviest layers 
will not accept the attentions of the 
males as pullets and many of them 
will not even as two-year-olds. Hence, 
if running continually with the same 
males, they are soon passed by, and 
at an age when they would breed the 
males are not as persistent as at first 
or they have formed the habit of 
neglecting these certain. hens, Then 


the new blood happens to be intro- 
duced in the shape of a young and 
persistent cockerel that knows no dis- 
tinction of ave or desire. and the con- 
ditions are right for best breeding, a 
well matured femate with a young 
male. 


The resuits are satisfactory. 


and the whole credit is given errone- 
ously to the new blood. 

In his own breeding Mr Cory pays 
as much attention to the individuality 
of the female as to that of the male, 
and has therefore much better oppor- 
tunity to improve the quality and the 
capacity of his strain than he would 
have by flock breeding. Besides, by 
so doing he can keep the blood lines 
straight, and can know his families. 


Feeding Young Chicks 


J.-P. BOWERS, BOCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA 


I always*keep my ehicks in the in- 
ecubator until they are at least 48 
hours old. Semetimes J allow them 
to stay until 72 hours old. They are 
then transferred to-brooders, which 
have been‘ heated and regulated so 
the temperature is 95 degrees be- 
neath the hover. The floor in the 
exercising yard is covered with coarse 
sand, on top of which is an inch or 
so of clover chaff. In this I scatter 
a good commercial chick feed. This 
is the first food the chicks get. It is 
given four or five times a day and 
the chicks have to scratch for it. 

The advantage of treating chicks 
this way is that all of the yolk of 
the egg from which they have 
hatched will have been absorbed and 
the chicks will do far better on their 
grain ration than if fed before they 
are twe or three days old. From the 
start -I give them a supply of fresh 
water, which is changed frequently. 

The temperature of the brooder is 
lowered slightly each day, care being 
taken not to lower it more than five 
degrees a week. As soon as frost is 
out of the ground and the grass is 
growing nicely, I place the brooders 
out of doors in sunny places and al- 
low the chicks to run out. On bad 
days I restrict their quarters and sup- 
ply them with fresh sod. A tempo- 
rary yard is made im front of each 
brooder. My favorite plan is to use 


10 square yards of inch mesh wire 
netting 18 inches wide. This makes | 
a good-sized yard. 

The brooder and the yard are 
moved as soon as the chicks have 
eaten the grass down pretty well and 
the ground commences to be soiled. 
When eight weeks old heat is shut 
off if the weather is favorable, The 
chicks are then put in brooder coops 
or colony houses, where they remain 
until time to remove them to winter 
quarters, | 


One of the most successful and 
practical poultry contributors recent- 
ly sent us an article in which the fol- , 
lowing passage appeared, “Nature 
does not provide roosting places where- 
there is a current of air coming i 
contact with the fowl. When chickens 
roost in trees, every part of the body 
is surrounded by air. Therefore, be 
very careful about this point.” 

The poultry editor cut the statement 
out of the article because he believes 
it properly belongs in the smiles de- 
partment. Everyone who has seen 
fowls roosting in trees knows that 
nature often does provide ‘‘a curre~ 
of air’; yes, sometimes strong enough 
te blow the chickens off their perche:‘ 
But it is not everyone who realizes 
that when chickens roost in trees 
“every part of the body is surrounded 
by air.” Therefore, the poultry raiser 
should indeed “be careful to regard to 
this point.” For should he fail to 
surround his fowis with air in the 
chicken house or should the roosting 
quarters accidentally become a vac- 
uum really serious, if not fatal results 
would be sure to follow. 


Canceled Manure Orders — Some 
New Jersey farmers who ridiculed 
the others for starting to ship sweets 
for Thanksgiving wish they had done 
likewise now for the N Y market is 
rather demoralized, and sweets are a 
drug. New York companies have 
canceled some orders for manure as 
tHey claim not to have it. 

Successful Institute—A farmers’ inst 
was held at Hawley in Kent Co, .Del, 
Feb 15. The speakers were Mr Hip- 
well on Grape culture, Mr Shallcross 
on Tomatoes and elover, and Miss 
Burnik on Labor-saving devices and 
Impreving farm home conditions. The 
inst was well attended and the ques- 
tions asked were numerous and in- 


Why So Many Chicks Die 


A common cause is improper feeding. 

Who would feed beefsteak to babies? It is 
almost as foolish to feed 
They simply cannot digest it. 

Our steam-cooking process is the sure way to 


H-O 
Chick Feed 


is a splendidly balanced mixture of Corn, Cut Oatmeal, 
Cracked Wheat, Kaffir Com, Peas and Millet. 


The steam-cooking we give it at our mills opens up all 
the grain cells, perfectly preparing the nutriment for the 
little chick's stomach. 


_ Try it and you'll have better luck with your next 
brood. 


Seld only in 100-b. 
Scratch Feed, Poultry Feed, 
- Dry Poultry Mash or Chick Feed, from your dealer, cs 
write for sam and prices. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
General Sales Agent Hartford, Conn, 
The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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direct from No agents—no dealers. to please. 
anywhere! tod. 


ing only one filling ot the lamp, but 
just four quarts are all that’s needed MS hatch. ld style machines have to be 
filed every day. The X-Ray saves both work and money! Heat is regulated 
by our patented automatic trip which cuts down flame at burner when egg 
chamber gets too hot—this is a big saving of oil. The ever succes 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


pao ether ‘features will tke. 
has two doubi 80 you can see thermometer aon any time without 

letting in e air on Ventilate turn by simply 
There are no siiding hea rawers to a y is heated to ha: 
temperature in 6 minutes others tos Thou ours of of ald 
parte. 3 = Ray is made of all Pa California redwood, co 

with e: beautiful rosewood finish, legs galvanized, 

ery kay i fully g d. X-Ray results are the biggest results. 


Write Today For Free Book No. 105 
Learn all about X Ray construction—why A te 
and wonderfully better than any other. Read why w: 
beginners have such big success every time with the X-Ray! Write today” 
—this is very important news—worth money! 
Wayne, Neb. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


INCUBATOR"BROODER 


Delivered Freight Pald (East of the Rockies) 
The biggest incubator bargain of the season. Think of 
itlYou can now get the prize winning Wisconsins—winners in the 
three big hatching contests for only $10.85 for 175 egg capacity,or 


125 Egg Incubator and Brooder Both for $10 


take chances with cheaply constructed ynachines yon 
can get machines a Redwood 
dead air 


Jamps, 
5Year Days’ Trial for dve yearp of oh 


We also dave trial right in our enn he h 
high grade Calif a Ked lumber and to cover ror, 
= util you do thie with ethore offered anywhere near cut 
Don s—you'll save money—it to in fore te 


| Don't delay. WISCONSIN INCUBATON CO., Box 140 , Racine, Wis. 


GARDEN, FARM AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Are yo ing to buy Garden Seeds, Field Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Gerden 
or = ‘Tools, ¥ cing, Insecticides, etc? We will 
ou our Fe catalog of Farm and Garden Implements and Sup- 
plies POULTRY? ft 

in Ask for our 60-page C of 
Poultry which will show you the best in Incubators. 
Poultry Feeds and other Supplies. IT’S FREE. . 

We invite correspondence regarding 


Everything for Farm, Garden and Poultry 


The I. W. SCOTT CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


structive. Eggs are 2c p doz, corn 
and oats p bu, potatoes Hay 
is about $15 p ton. Farmers are gen- 
erally busy cutting summer firewood. | 
Cooler weather held back fruit buds | 
and at present there are indications | 
of-a nermal fruit supply. Scarlet 
clover, cowpeas and soy beans are 
coming into demand mere and more 
each year:: 


THE.BOOK OF ALPALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and Fertilizer. The 
. F. D. COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a few years ago has been a — 2 & 
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the author to prepare the present volume, which is, by far, the 
ve, and b forage crop published anywhere it fe 
printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 
especial view of their relation to the text. 236 pages. Gx? inches. Bound in cloth, with 

the handsomest agricultural reference book that has ever 
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Solving Transportation Problems 


Nothing more significant to fruit 
growers has occurred since the begin- 
ning of the fruit industry in western 
New York than the recent hearing 
before the public service commission 
in Rochester. The article published 
in American Agriculturist of February 
15 outlincs mildly what shippers had 
to face, But the hearing brought out 
an overwhelming mass of evidence 
on the growers’ side. Growers are 
to be congratulated because they 
gained practically everything they 
have been contending for, 

The commission decided that 48 
hours’ notice is sufficient for the rail- 
way to place cars for loading, that 
the railway shall furnish a man to 
have charge of car jcing, and that 
some designated ra:lway officer shall 
know how many and when cars will 
be needed to move the 1913 peach 
crop. Further, the commission ruled 
that a joint hearing of the commis- 
sioners, the railway officers and the 
fruit growers shall be held early next 
summer to discuss a program which 
the railway shall present for handling 
this year’s crop. The ease with which 
this affair was handled and the suc- 
cess that has attended it should 
arouse fruit growers in other sections 
to use their weapons. All this suc- 
cess has been brought about mainly 
by the efforts of three men, Messrs 
Bradley, Bush and Branch. They de- 
serve all the honcr, but it is not just 
that they should wholly bear the ex- 
rense, Every fruit grower in western 
New York should pay his share be- 
cause he will benefit through their 
patriotism. 

The experience of 1912 and the de- 
cisions of the commission suggest to 

‘American Agriculturist that fruit 
growers in western New York should 
have some sort of organization where- 
by they can pay a capable man whose 
duty it will be to look after transpor- 
tation affairs and see that the rail- 
ways treat them justly. If his duties 
were made to include the handling 
and adjustment of claims he could 
save the growers an _ inestimable 
amount of money in this direction 

aione. A membership fee of $10 to 


pay his salary and expenses would be 
a mere nothing if he were to be only 
half as successful as the Georgia fruit 


exchange claim handling depart- 
ment, which collected about $80,000 
on the claims of a single year. 


Doubtless a percentage plan could be 
arranged whereby the expences of 
such an office could be paid without 
annual or additional dues or assess- 
ments. This is a subject that deserves 
thorough discussion, and now is the 
time to do it while things are hot. If 
put in practice it would not only re- 
duce forwarding troubles to a mini- 
mum, but it would increase collec- 
tions to a maximum, 


Comparatively little attention is 
given to improving the\ varieties of 
sweet corn, True, a 

Breeding number of individuals 
Sweet Corn have done considerable 

work along this line, 
but sweet corn seems to have been 
neglected by experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges. These institu- 
tions seem to devote all their time in 
this particular line to breeding 
Indian corn. This is astonishing 
when it is well known that in states 
like Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa a 
large acreage of sweet corn is 
grown for canning. The  canners 
themselves, and particularly the mer- 
chants who handle the canned corn, 
complain of neglect of this particu- 
lar crop. Isn't it about time that our 
scientific men inaugurated some sys- 
tematic method to increase the qual- 
ity of this corn, the greater part of 
which is used for human food? Why 
not let*the cattle and horses’ feed 
rest on its laurels for a while and do 
something for the crop which the 
men and women of our country con- 
sume? 

By devoting more space than usual 
to the garden crop, by planting all 
the vegetables in long 
rows so that horse cul- 
tivators can be used, 
the work of raising a 
splendid supply of vegetables is re- 
duced to the minimum, A good sup- 
ply of garden stuff is not only eco- 
nomical, but makes for better health, 
Where the garden is comparatively 
restricted, where the ground must be 
turned over with the spade, where 
every bit of cultivating must be done 
with the hoe, the garden becomes 
more or less of a nightmare. The 
boys do not want to do the work, the 
farmer considers it beneath him, most 
of the work is too heavy for the 
women, and, as @ consequence, many 
farm homes are not well supplied 
with garden stuff. As a matter of 
fact, all farmers should have first- 
class gardens. Frequently the farmer 
has a very poor one and his table is 
not supplied with fresh vegetables as 
plentifully as are those of people who 
live in towns or suburbs of the large 
cities. This issue of our Garden An- 
nual for 1913 is filled with splen- 
did garden matter, giving directtons 
for handling all of the leading crops 
and many that are not prominent. 
Why not turn over a new leaf and 
begin right away? Remember to se- 
lect a plot of ground close to the 
house, fertilize it heavily with well 
rotted stable manureand then get busy. 


Plant Larger 
Gardens 


Too many “profs” spoil the pro- 
gram. Like salt, a little goes a long 
way. They should be 
Undesirable added only to flavor 
Programs'_ the practical talks, 
Z Served up as an exclu- 
sive diet they soon pall on the appe- 
tite; audiences quickly get satiated 
and beg to be excused. To serve as 
a good, substantial meal a program 
should contain plenty ‘of “meat.” 
When men are hungry for informa- 
tion they don’t care much for college 
degrees. What they want is food for 
thought—practical ideas that have 
been worked out successfully. It is 
remarkable how many program com- 
mittees forget such considerations as 
these. An instance is before us. The 
Virginia state horticultural society, 
which held its three days’ meeting 
this week in Lynchburg, had seven 
business sessions... These included 
13 addresses by professors, three by 
editors, one by a commissioner. Ex- 
cept for the question box and rou- 
tine business, the balance of the pro- 
gram consisted of reports of officers 
and committees, presidential, “wel- 


come” and “response” addresses, 
There was not one solitary address 
by an untitled- fruit grower! This 
sort of thing is a serious mistake 
which other societies are also mak- 
ing. At least half—better two-thirds 
or three-fourths—of the addresses 
should be by practi€al men, men who 
have applied the principles that the 
“professors” may (or may not) lay 
down, men who have been success- 
ful, not only in growing but in mar- 
keting their crops. These are the 
talks that increase membership and 
make helpful meetings. They are 
what have very largely made the 
two’ New York horticultural asso- 
ciations powerful and useful. Their 
importance can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. Get after the program 
committees and insist upon the in- 


erease of the practical business fea-. 


tures, 


By having a warm chicken house, 


feeding a variety of food, including 
kitchen refuse, 

Winter Eggs sprouted oats, cut 
for Home Table green bone, and 


by seeing that the 
hens have warm water every morn- 
ing, it is possible to have a full sup- 
ply of eggs during the coldest weath- 
er. Moreover, it does not require 
much work. Hens will lay freely pro- 
vided they are comfortable and have 
a variety of feed. Warm drinking 
water and sprouted oats are probably 
leading factors in winter egg produc- 
tion. In the fall select the earliest 
pullets for winter laying, give them 
good care, and you will have all the 
eges you want. It is a notorious fact 
that many farmers have few fresh 
eggs during the winter. They have 
an overabundant supply in April, 
May and June, Some of this excess 
is put down in brine or water glass 
to tide over the shortage in the cold 
months. This ought not to be neces- 
sary. The farmer with three dozen 
hens ought to be able to supply his 
table the year around without any 
difficulty. 


If you are not sure-about the im- 
minence of spring, a glance over 


this number of 

Our Ninth American  Agricul- 
Garden Annual turist will convince 
you. This is the 


ninth Garden Annual, bigger and bet- 
ter than ever before, This is not self- 
praise—it simply alludes to the 
splendid co-operation of our con- 
tributors who, on this opening day of 
March, are presenting to readers ex- 
periences of the recent past and help- 
ful hints for the immediate future. 
To accommodate the generous show- 
ing of advertisements, each in its 
own way telling an interesting and 
valuable story about the forthcom- 
ing season of activities, we are print- 
ing 68 big pages, renlete with color, 
life and optimism. Now, all together, 
for another successful year in grow- 
ing, maturing and marketing of the 
crops! 


Orchard Fine for Chicks—Let the 
chicks occupy the orchard, or the 
Tange, where green feeds, bugs and 
worms are plentiful, safely housing 
them at night, and where provided 
with a ration of mixed drinks fed in 
litter one can expect them to de- 
velop muscular and vigorous bodies. 
{H. L. Blanchard. 


The late Orange Judd, founder of 
Orange Judd company, long years ago 
established the policy of inserting in 
the old monthly American -Agricultur- 
ist only the advertisements of reliable 
concerns, For more than a quarter 
of a century since we have gone fur- 
ther and have pos'tively guaranteed 
that each and every advertiser in each 
and every issue of the Orange Judd. 
weeklies is so reliable that we guar® 
antee our subscrihers satisfaction in 
doing business with them. In order 
to get the benefit of this bond of con- 
fidence, it is only necessary for the 
subscriber to say, every time he writes 
to an advertiser or talks with his lo- 
eal 
advertised in this paner: “I saw your 
adv in the old relishle Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.” 


The prize awards will be an- 
nounced in our next issue for that 
novel proposition in January 11 num- 
ber. It will be mighty interesting, too. 


dealer about buying something ~ 


Treating Oats for Smut 


We are approaching the season 
when the oats crop comes up conspic- 
uously in our minds, The smut of 
oats has troubled many, and it is 
natural that a question such as Friend 
Piar of Greene county, O, has asked 
should be considered now. Mr _ Piar 
states that his oats the past s ason 
were badly infected. How shall he 
treat the seed so as to kill the smut 
and yet not injure the seed grain? 
My plan has always been as follows: 
To use the fanning milf for removing 
any impurities, after which the clean 
seed is spread on the barn floor about 
3 inches deep. Now a solution of for- 
malin made by diluting one pint of 
the commercial formula with 45 gal- 
lons of water is sprinkled over this 
seed. The grain is shoveled over and 
ths sprinkling kept up until each ker- 
nel is wet. It takes about a gallon 
to each bushel of seed, The seed is 
then put in piles and covered with 
blankets or canvas, and kept covered 
overnight or for three or four hours. 
If you want to drill at once, it is best 
to spread the seed out again to dry. 
This is especially necessary if the: seed 
is not to be used for some time be- 
fore planting. 


What Makes a Balanced Ration? 


More and more people are under- 
standing. the great value of the bal- 
anced ration for farm stock. I am 
asked very frequently as to what con- 
stitutes this ration. Briefly stated, 
different classes of live stock require 
different quantities of nutrients 
found in feed. These nutrients con- 
sist of protein, carbohydrates and fat. 
And the balanced ration aims simply 
to supply these in proper proportion 
for the purpose for which each spe- 
cial class of farm animals is fed. 
Dairy cows and young stock require 
more protein in proportion ‘*o the 
carbohydrates and fat than do work 
animals or animals that are being fit- 
ted for slaughtering. An animal just 
born is nourished on milk, the nutri- 
tive ratio of which is one of protein 
to 3.7 of the carbohydrates and fat. 
The nutritive ratio of corn is 19.7. 
Thus the fattening animal can use 
three times as much of the carbohy- 
drates and fat as the newborn.’ The 
dairy cow is able to do her best if 
fed a ration containing one part of 
protein to 5.8 parts of the digestible 
carobhydrates and fat. Clover hay 
practically meets this balance 
would be ideal as an exclusive 
were it not for the fact that it con- 
tains so much indigestible material. 

The cow has not sufficient capacity 
in her stomach to store away enough 
clover hay to get out of it the neces- 
sary nutrients, although the protein, 
carbohydrates and fat are present in 
the proper proportions ind balance. 
Therefore, in balancing a ration clo- 
ver hay, silage and other roughage 
foods are used to form the founda- 
tion, and then concentrated foods like 
corn, oats or cottonseed meal or other 
mill products are used because they 
are less bulky. The grains and mill 
products, as a rule, are richer in pro~ 
tein than the rough feeds of the 
farm and hence tend to balance the 
oversupply of the carbohydrates in 
these rough feeds. 

A combination either of corn silage, 
corn stover, clover or alfalfa hay or 
timothy hay for roughage and._corn 
meal, cottonseed meal or other con- 
centrates for small bulk, admits of 
a better balance of the food nutri- 
ents. The fecding standards for the 
different classes of live stock during 
their different ages and the different 
purposes for which each is used en- 
able the feeder to approximate so as 
to supply the necessary nutrients in 
the proper balance.—I[C. W. B., 


The Green Peach Aphis—Expert- 
ments by the Colorado experiment 
station indicate that but little can 
be accomplished in applying a fall 
spray unless the application be made 
very late in the season after the- eggs 
have all-been deposited. 
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On the accuracy of the dosage, and 
sinee the dosage depends on the char- 
acter and stage of the disease, no one 
except persons familiar with the 
pathology of hog cholera can expect 
to get the best results from serum 
treatment. 

The use of seruminchronic cholera 
is moncy thrown away; the use of 
serum in disease other than cholera 
is of ne benefit; the careless use of 
virus is dangerous. Consequently, to 
get the best results, persons familiar 
with every phase of hog cholera as 
well as with other diseases, and in- 
formed in a broad way in regard to 
prinetples of disinfection and quaran- 
tine protection, are alone capable of 
getting the best results in adminis- 
tering scrum and advising as to the 
general handling _of outbreaks of hog 
cholera. The educated and trained 
veterinarian should be-especially fit- 
ted for this work. 

In this connection the following 
question sugeests itself: Shall we con- 
trol hog cholera or shall we eradicate 
it? Either is possible. I base this 
statement, in \part, on the assertion of 
the great Louis Pasteur: “It is pos- 
sible to exterminate from the surface 
of the earth all true infectious dis- 
eases,” and in part on a conviction 
that is the outgrowth of my own expe- 
rience, 

Cost of Cholera Prevention 

I have endeavored to estimate, as 
accurately as such estimates are pos— 
sible,. the comparative cost of these 
two methods in Ohio, and shall try to 
apply the same figures to Nebraska. 
We can, of course, deal with approxi- 
mate estimates and round numbers 
only. I will assume that there are, or 
were, In 1912, on Nebraska farms, 4,- 
000,000 head of swine. 

We have in the United States a to- 
ta? of about 60,000,000 swine. The 
losses from cholera for all states 
combined have been estimated by Dr 
D. EB. Salmon at $50,000,000 per an- 
num, er on the average of $1 per head. 

From my knowledge of conditions 
in Ohio, I cannot believe that these 
estimates are far from wrong. Using 
them as a basis of our calculations, 
we have an annual loss of $3,000,000 
from hog cholera in Ohio, or one of 
$4,000 900 in Nebraska. , 

Assuming that one-third of all the 
herds in either state are infected or 
exposed to infection at one time or 
another during the year, it would cost 
$500,000 in Ohio and $666,000 in Ne- 
braska to effectively protect these 
swine with serum for one year, that 
is, 50 cents a head. This is based up- 
on the assumption that good serum 
can be bought at 1% cents per cubic 
centimeter. The cost of application 
is not included. The latter would add 
at least 25% to our figures. 

I am assuming, and I am basing 
this assumption on my experience of 
the past five years, during which I 
have directed the treatment of 200,- 
000 head of swine, as well as the ac- 
tual preparation of the serum used 
in this work, that hog cholera can 
be more or less successfully prevent- 
ed by the unregulated use of good, 
bad and indifferent serum, but that it 
can never be eradicated in that way. 

After five years of serum treatment 
in the United States, while the losses 
from cholera have been materially re- 
duced, and in many places prevented 
alfogether, the disease is as preva- 
lent as it ever was. Consequently, un- 
der the continuation of this method 
the cost of serum treatment alone, 
not eounting the loss from cholera, 
would be $666,000 annually for Ne- 
braska and $500,000 for Ohio. 


Jottings frees the Farmers 


I have read a good many opinions, 
but fail to see any remedy that will 
adjust the cause of the high cost of 
living or better the prices farmers get 
for their crops. I read a short time 
ago a piece from a Connecticut agri- 
cultural school on the cost of making 
milk; if it costs 5 cents a quart to 
produce the miik at a profit, how 
much longer can the farmers make 
milk at an average of 3 cents for the 


year? I am offering no remedies, I 
merely want to ask questions. Per- 
haps someone will figure out an ad- 
justment some day. We have some 
smart men, but when it comes to fig- 
uring they want all the profit, and so 
far as I can perceive, they get it. If 
farmers were in a position to hold 
their produce for a reasonable sum, 
the ‘dealer would soon raise the price 
or else move his car, for they don’t 
like te pay demurrage.—[G. HL, Mad- 
ison County, N ¥. 


Tt may be admitted that there are 
some commission men who are hon- 
est, but it is a fact that the number 
is too smail for us to risk sending our 
produce to market without having 
some safeguard such as the bill now 
before the legislature and fathered by 
Senator Roosevelt to place the com- 
mission business on a bonded basis. 
Tionest commisison merchants have 
nothing to fear from such & measure; 
dishon st men have no right to con- 
tinue in business.—[Ezra Tuttle, Long 
Island. 


It will benefit me and all other 
farmers, if through co-operation we 
can get better markets and bring 
home a-larger share of the profits to 
the producer to whom they right- 
fully belong. Your articles on white 
coal are an eye opener and we want 
more on this subject.—-{Frank F. 
Waite, Cattaraugus County, N Y. 

Corn, clover and oats are my main 
crops. So far wheat is discouraging 
in this section. I have been breed- 
ing Berkshires for 17 years and Red 
Polls about six years. I hepe to be 
able later on to add pure-bred horses, 
probably Percheron. I began with 
nothing less than 18 years ago and 


weat backward for a few years—panic 
years, especially in agriculture—until 


I had several hundred dollars iess 
than nothing. I have paid every cent 
with interest. Neither myself nor wife 


‘ever inherited anything, so we know 


how we got every cent we have.—T[F. 
P. Stump, Van Wert County, 0. 


Fully 40% of the apples crown in 
this state are culls Thus two-fifths 
ef the entire crop is made unprofit- 
able by neglect, and since the grow- 
ing of culls in any large proportion fs 
entirely avoidable, there is no excuse 
for such conditions. Cnlls can be 
avoided by spraying and thinninc. 
Such culls as are grown should not 
be offered on the market filthy with 
the ejects of worms, and covered with 
unsightiy fungous diseases to disgust 
the consumer and pauperize the pro- 
ducer.—|[J. D. Herr, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


The system of tenwntry is here be- 
cause the farm as a business will not 
ray cash for the laber and leave a 
balance. Farm units are too small to 
pay for supervision, and so the farm- 
er must be buyer and seller, book- 
keeper, manager, and have a techni- 
cal knowledge of his particular 
branch of farming. He is the whole 
thing, and so finds the so-called indus- 
trial life a hard competitor, while a 
well organized division of labor 
makes for better efficiency and a re- 
quirement for fewer hours of labor.— 
{Dean H. E. Cook, Schoo! of Agricul- 
ture, Canton, N Y. 


Incubator Hints—Sheuld an egg 
become broken during incubation, 
remove every evidence of it and 
wash the remaining «eggs that may 
have became soiled. 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN’ 
Good Humor Betarns with 
Change 


“For many years I was a constant 
sufferer from indigestion and nervous- 
ness, amovnting almost to prestra- 
tion,” write, a Montana man, 

“My blood was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with 
moving spots before my eyes, This 
was a steady daily condition. I grew 
ill-tempered, and eventually got so 
nervous I could not keep my 
posted, nor handle accounts satisfac- 
torily. I can’t describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till 
one day I happened to notice Grape- 
Nuts in a grocery store, d bought a 
package out of curiosity to know what 
it was. 

“I liked the food from the very 
first, eati.g it with cream, and now ! 
buy it by the case and .se it daily. [ 
soon found that Grape-Nuts food was 
supplying brain and nerve force as 
nothing in the drug line ever had done 
or could do, 

“It wasn’t long before I was re- 
stored to health, comfort and happi- 
ness, 

“Through the use of Grape-Nuts 
food my digestion has been restored. 
my nerves are steady once more, my 
eyesight is good age’n, my mental 
faculties are clear and acute, and I 
have become so good-natured that my 
friends are truly astonished at the 
change. I feel younger and better than 
I have for 20 years. No amount of 
money would induce me to surrender 
what I have gained through the use: 
of Grape-Nuts food.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Weliville,” in 


That Works For The 
~ Women Folks. 


Why Not Pat This One Small Machine In the — When Father Has a Dozen Or More 


Farm Home—To Make Mother’s Work Easy? 


spreaders—he 
them all to make the farm pay—in- 
cidentally they make farm 
twice as easy as it was a generation 
ago. 


With less than fifteen minutes’ at- 


; for light and fuel in 

a big house. And in ev such 
home the housewife will be 
the trouble and 


by scientific writers as “ cial 
Sunlight.” No other t will add 
half so much to the ty of a 
room. And no other light can equal 
it for reading purposes. 
The range will be just 
like the “Gas es” used in mil- 
lions of city ki “The ever- 
ready fire can be turned on or off 
with a thumb screw. Like the city 
n 


Bigger Ones to Lighten His Labors. 


wee 


tells 


E 


3601 Jasper Place, CHICAGO, {LL 


| HEALTH IN FARM ANIMALS * (40) 
| Cholera Can be Controlled 
pkgs. 
a : Ever read the above letter? A new: 
a are genuine, true, and full of human 
/ 
1 A Simple Farm HouseMachine | 
H 
SSS 
Why not present Mother with a 
chine?” A machine that will cut} Geliers end’ an na chan- | we will be glad to send you our free 
the good woman’s work in half and} a1) re. | Wonder book. 
make the old farm house a better! Can'be installed thon 
place to live in. out injuring walls or floors. 
‘Father hes his riding plows, culti- The Pilot 
i Vators, binders, mowers, corn cut- your t t or an cut-builéi 
a The iron pipes will run inside your 
ya walls just as in all city houses. The ' 
aan chandeliers, in brass or bronze, 
: can select from a catalogue 
as - - hundred beautiful designs. 
In the meantime the woman’s end 
x of it—the house work—is every bit]. The lights you can have fixed to 4 
as hard as it ever was. It up without matches-—by simply 
4 tainly mother’s turn. clearly pulling Gat Senge the 
3 entit to anything urne every room, barn, shed 
= | help to her labors out-building. 
as m as one these little gas very light will be as white andj ! : 
= plants will, brilliant as itself. So cl illuminants for coun homes. It 
| | tells what sized and priced machines 
tention once a mionth one of these 
pice Pilot machines will provide all the | All these facts are explained in the : 
book in a manner that 
. MADE GAS is now used by over | 
two hundred thousand farm families, 
x of handling c re-wood, ashes, Send uz your address NOW, before 
kerosene and greasy, smelly oil you forget it. Tell us how many rodms 
lamps. buildings have to light 
Already over two hundred thou- we 
sand farmers’ wives are enjoying the book and full particulars promptly. 
this wonderful convenience. For THE 
fully that many Carbide machines your Sener te 
have t sold and installed in far WELD ACETYLENE CO.— 


You'll be glad you owna 
FISH BRAND REFLEX 


SLICKER 


Reflex Edges makes it 
impossible for water 
“fF to get in at the front, 
‘and our “Staydfast” 
.Pockets will not rip. 


$3.00 Everywhere | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not at sour dealer's 
sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, ‘or 
lescribin: 
this other F 
BRAND garments. 


A. J. TOWER Co. 


3 BOSTON 
co Tower Canadian Limited 


Amazing Prices on 


STEEL Shingles 


ngles. And we ay a 
MONEY-8A VIN 
BEFORE ROOFING. YOU 
INGS. SEND POSTAL TODAY AND 
FACTORY PRICES, 


No Trick to Put Them On 


You don't have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
les, ONE ATATIME. Puton as high as 100 at once, 

for come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or od 
roof. it's ten times easier than putting on wood shingles. 
No extra rateriais to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
borrow. Your hired man can do the job with a hammer. 


Absolutely Rustproof 
Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
ized iron fing—the kind that rusts. We have in- 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rnst from ever 
getting a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs ba found out. It's the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Procesa applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 


, Protect Your Bulidings from FIRE 
Don’t take chances of fire from defegtive chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and lightuing. Roof your buildings with these 
Steel #hingles and make them safe. Remember, nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning. 
Thie Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 
Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than a 
aper Or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
PER YEAR. And that’s the right way to figare 
Write for Special Proposition 
Gend postal atonce for latest Roofing Book 362 and 
Special Factory Prices. Give size ef roof, if you can. 
v THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
312-362 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AWonperrut Machine 


All 
Cn 


KRAUS icc CULTIVATO 


A slight foot pressure moves the 
shovels and wheels instantly to the right 
or left, width between gangs is instantly 
adiusted while the machine is in motion. 
The horses furnish the power, the driver 
only steers. 
Caltivates Hillsides, Uneven Land Crooked 
Rows as Easy as Level Ground. 


MPREYS Savinc— 


Contains in- 

formation about 

tree growing that you should have before 
lacing your order. It means money in your pocket. 
‘on’t order ungil you write fora copy. Do it now. 


A $3.00 Pear Collection for $1.00 


3 Each: 


EMPIRE AND KEYSTONE FARMERS 


NEW YORK 


Harvesting Good Ice—Ice of good 
quality about 12 inches thick is being 
harvested in Washington Co. Robert 
Fisher has sold his milk and cream 
route to Sidney Ensign. Mr Fisher 
will accompany his father to Ocean 
Grove to assist him in his boarding 
house during the summer months. 
Ralph Stevens has bought the Par- 
ismus Burch farm. A number of 
logs are being drawn to mill, No 
sleighing in this locality vet. 


New Canning Factory—Not any 
snow on ground in Livingston Co, and 
that fact with the hard freezing 
weather has made winter wheat look 
very badly. The western N Y milk 
producers’ assn has raised the price of 
milk to 5c p qt delivered to Rochester, 
Winters & Prophet of Mt Morris will 
start a canning factory at Avon this 
spring. A number of the farmers have 
contracted for peas, beans and toma- 
toes for the company. 

State Road Pianned—First two 
weeks of Feb were the coldest of the 
winter in Wyoming Co. Farmers are 
making use of sleighing by drawing 
out manure and hauling logs. John 
Murray is cutting down a large piece 
of timber and sawing it into lumber, 
Hay is selling around $13.50 p tin, 
butter 36c, eggs 22c, hogs 8c, beef 
9 to 10c by the quarter, milch cows 
$45 to $60 ea. Scheduled for a state 
road from Five Corners through to 
Varyburg. 

Reducing Stock—Feb is giving real 
winter weather, but no sleighing. A 
large crop of 8-inch ice is being har- 


vested, Butter is bringing 35c p Ib 
and éggs about 30c p doz. A drop in 
the price of hay is noted. It is only 


$16 p ton now. Edgar Rodgers has 
leased Mrs Sarle’s farm for the com- 
ing year. Many farmers are reduc- 
ing their stock, 

Ice-Making Weather—Have had 
very little snow in Broome Co this 
winter, The Cutler ice company are 
filling their ice houses this week, Feb 
bringing the first ice-making weather. 
Quite a number report plowing and 
building fences in Jan. 

Busy Hauling—Fine sleighing now 
in Erie Co, the. best this year. Nearly 
all the teams are busy drawing logs 
and wood, Some moving going on 
while the sleighing lasts. Some ice 
houses have been filled. Ice is not as 
good this year as last. Eggs have 
dropped a little, selling for 22c doz. 
Apples are selling for 50c p bu, po- 
tatoes 60c. Cows are looking good. 
Caives are bringing’ a good price. 

Good Prices for Cows—Chautauqua 
Co has been having coldest 
weather of the winter, with mercury 
around the zero mark. Considerable 
teaming is being done and hauling of 
hardwood logs. The snow has blown 
out of the roads, so that the teams 
have to go in the fields. Cows sold 
auction from $40 to $60 p 
ead. 


Severe on Wheat—Very severe win- 
ter on wheat and grass in Schuyler 
Co, Farmers are busy getting ice and 
their wood, Butter is 25c p lb, and 
eggs 25c p doz. Cows and horses are 
Potatoes are 45¢c p bu. Not much 
changing on farms this spring. 


No Sleighing Yet—This is a funny 
winter, as farmers have not had any 
sleighing yet in Steuben Co. William 
H. Powers lost a Holstein cow last 
week by getting a nail in her stomach 
which pierced her lungs. * The cow 
and heifer calf, which was pure: bred, 
were valued at 10c p lb lw. Quite a 
number of auctions and cows sell 
from $40 to $75 p head. Meadows are 
heaved up badly, which is hard in 
them. Eggs are down to 20c p doz. 


Rushing Hay to Market—Although 
the winter has been comparatively 
warm, the ice houses have nearly all 
been filled with good ice gathered 
mostly from ponds during Feb in Liv- 
ingston Co. Farmers are rushing 
their hay to market in large quanti- 
ties at from $8 to $10 p ton. Cows 
are selling for $40, $50 and upward. 
Potatoes are 45c p bu, wheat $1, oats 

rye 70c, buckwheat 68c, corn 
60c, beans $2 to $2.65, barley 50c, but- 
ter 25c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. Apples 
are almost any price. Some are giv- 
ing them to their neighbors to save 
them _from rotting, Cabbage is with- 
out a market price. 


Fruit. Buds Uninjured—Weather 
conditions have been favorable so far 
to fruit buds, Hardly any zero weai 
er. Apples, peaches and other fruits 
appear normal, Trees and buds were 
in healthy condition at beginning of 
winter. Aside from what may happen 
later the promise is good for fruit.— 
fT. L. R., Palmyra, N Y. 


Shipping Out Stock—Patrick Shea 
is making plans for building a large 
poultry plant. He has his lumber and 
now awaits fair weather, Icemen are 
cutting ice, which is only 7 inches 
thick. Buyers of. old cattle and young 
calves have loaded 4 cars during the 
last few weeks among the farmers. 
Dr W. E. Clark has sold his furnish- 


ings and gone to the old doctors’ home 


at Utica, N Y. The doctor is about 70. 
Few auction sales at this season of 
the year and stock brings high prices, 
while farming tools are awaiting high- 
er bids. Agents for nursery stock dur- 
ing the fail and winter have taken 
large orders from the farmers. 

Many Auctions—No sleighing prior 
to Feb 22 in St Lawrence Co. Farm- 
ers drawing manure, delivering hay 
to this railroad. Many auctions of 
farm stock and tools. Cows sell well, 
good ones bringing from $50 to $60, 
two-year-old heifers 330 to $35, and 
some as high as $40. Hay is selling 
from $14 to $18 p ton delivered at 
ears. Pork sells from 10 to llc p Ib, 
beef 17c. Jan milk is $1.65 p 100 lbs. 
Lots of feed being purchased by the 
farmers at about $26 p ton. 

toads Good—Roads have been good 
since cold weather set in in Niagara 
Co. Farmers busy cutting and haul- 
ing firewood. Ice houses are filled. 
Many are hauling hay at $16 to $18 
p ton. Corn is 65 to 70c p bu. Cows 
are doing finely, keeping up their flow 
of milk. Butter is 26 to 30c p Ib, 
eges 28c p doz, Many farms are 
changing hands, but few sold. : 

Logs in Woods—Very little snow in 
Essex Co. Very few have been able 
to get up their wood. It looks: as 
though a good many logs and some 
pulp wood would lie in the woods 
over summer. Twenty miles north- 
west, in the Elk lake region, there 
is plenty of snow and lumbermen 
are doing a good business. Ice houses 
are being filled, the ice being hauled 
on wagons, Ice in Schroon lake is 18 
inches thick, Potatoes are 50c p bu, 
butter 30c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz. Some 
work is being done on the state road. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Clover Heaved Out—After a lapse 
of severe winter weather, during 
which 6 inches of ice was harvested 
on still water ponds, mild weather 
again prevails in Montgomery Co. 
Grain looks fine but clover is badly 
heaved out of the ground. Some 
farmers have taken advantage of 
the open winter and spread their 
manure. Public sales are numerous 
and well attended. At a recent horse 
sale they averaged 172 p_ head, 
while cows averaged $70 p head at 
a recent sale, Hens are laying well 
and eggs are worth 35c p doz, butter 
40c p Ib. . 

Same Tobacco Acreage—Raisers of 
the 1912 tobacco crop have nearly fin- 
ished stripping in Lancaster Co. With 
exception of a few lots of lower grade 
tobacco and goods damaged by hail 
the crop has been bought and deliv- 
ered. Late figures show a drop in 
prices, 8c and 3c being the.offers for 
wide and @ great quantity was sold 
lately, while 4 and 5c was the pur- 
chasing ‘price for hail damaged to- 
bacco. The acreage for tobacco this 
year will be about the same as last 
season, 

New Richardsville Grange—Feb 
kept close to zero weather with about 
8 ifiches of snow in Jefferson Co. 
Farmers are busy hauling lime and 
making ready for spring crops. Fall 
grain looks well for the,amount of 
freezing there has been this winter 
with bare ground. Hay is rather dull 
at $12 to $14 p ton delivered. Grange 
work has revived in Richardsville, A 
grange has been organized of late 
with prospects of doing good work. 


Iee Houses Filled—Good cows at 
sales in Lebanon Co bring $50 to $100, 
hogs bring big prices. Feb started in 
very cold, but warmer weather has 
followed. People have filled their ice 
houses with 7 to 8-inch ice. Work is 
very plentiful. 

Cabbage ATl Shipped—Weather has 
been very cold in Indiana Co. Roads 
are very solid and smooth and farm- 
ers are busy hauling hay, grain, corn 
and manure. Grain does not seem to 
be hurt any. Lumber dealers are 
gathering up small blocks- of timber. 
Cabbage is about all shipped away 
and a few cars were caught in the 
cold snap and badly frozen. 

Sales Numerous—The first half of 
Feb saw zero weather, which made 
plenty of ice, Public sales are nu- 
merous, Horses, cattle and shotes 
bring high prices. Potatoes at some of 
the sales brought 95c to $1 p bu. 
Wheat looks well. It has commenced 
to thaw out, placing roads in bad con- 
dition. 

Many Sales Coming—There will be 
a number of public sales of farm 
stock in Northampton Co this spring, 
which will undoubtedly bring good 
prices. Nearly all the farmers of the 
southern portion of the country are 
~selling their milk or arranging to sell 
this spring; the present price of milk 
is 8%c p qt. WS are scarce and 
command a large ‘price. On account 
of bad roads not* much cereal has 
been sold, and this has caused a rise 
in price of some, 

Land Prices High—There have been 
a few cold days in Feb in Lancaster 
Co, but no injury to fruit can be no- 
ticed. Ice from 5 to 6% inches has 
been harvested. Early sown winter 
wheat looks well, having been favored 


American Agriculturist 


by mild weather in Jan, while late 
seeding does not look so well and én- 
couraging. Public sales are numerous 
and stock especially brings good 
prices. Work horses bring $130 p 
head, cows from $50 to $80, butter 42c 
for cmy, for country product. 
Celery is scarce on local markets at 
12c p bdle. Quite a number of farms 
are changing owners and tenants and 
any kind of farm land brings from 
$150 to $200 p aere. 

Help Scarce, Markets Good—Arm- 

strong Co has experienced the first 
real winter during the past two weeks; 
the roads which were almost impass- 
able have been frozen up and are now 
in good shape, Grain is looking good. 
Great industrial activity. The Alle- 
gheny River Mining Co will soon have 
ready for operation large mines near 
Kittaning. The Kaylor mines are seek- 
ing 1200 men to resume work in their 
mines, Practically every plant and 
factory is in or will be in operation in 
the near future, This will make farm 
help scarce the coming year, but on 
the other hand will make better mar- 
kets and prices for farm products. 
Assessing at Full Values—Grain 
looks good in Columbia Co, Very lit- 
tle snow. Farmers are busy cutting 
wood and hauling manure. Wheat is 
$1 p bu, potatoes 70e, corn 65c, eggs 
25e, butter 36c, oats We. There are 
many sales in this section, and cattle, 
horses and machinery are bringing 
good prices. Have had a very warm 
winter here, which gave farmers a 
chance to do their work. 

Lancaster Co—This has been an ex- 
ceptional fall and winter for work. 
We did not have any winter weather 
until 10 days ago. Crops look promis- 
ing. Tobacco is moying slowly. 
Wheat $1.03, corn 75c, oats 40c, bran 
potatoes 75e, dressed hogs 10c, 
hay slow at $17 for prize timothy. 
Two pairs of mules were sold by the 
administrators of D. M. Eshleman for 
$500 and $514 respectively. The Lan- 
caster Co farmers’ assn is prospering. 
A new co-operative creamery has 
been started at Wakefield. Lots of 
public sales. 

Fruit Buds All Right—Have been 
having cold weather since Feb came 
in, in Clearfield ‘Co. Cold snap was 
hard on stock. Potatoes are keep- 
ing well, but the price has not ad- 
vanced, now 75 to 80c p bu. Hay has 
been selling lower than in the fall, 
at $16 p ton. William Johnson suf- 
fered a heavy loss by having his barn 
burned with all its contents except 
horses and cows. Loss is about $5000 
and insurance only $1900. Fruit buds 
appear to be all right, yet fall grain 
looks well, except late sown, which 


will be hurt by the freezing and 
thawing. 
Cutting Ice—Ice cutting and the 


hauling of mine props is the main oc- 
cupation in the rural districts of Lack- 
awanna Co now. Eggs are 30c p doz, 
butter 38c p lb, hay 
Potatoes are i p bu. 


NEW JERSEY 


Abundance of Ice—Farmers in Mon- 
mouth Co are happy to know they 
have an abundance of ice in their ice 
houses from 5 to Sinches thick, Roads 
are good for hauling wood and straw, 
which is about all farmers have to do. 
Stock is selling high at public sales. 
Much sickness. Poultry worth from 16 
to 28c p lb. Most farmers have their 
help; the wages about the same is 
last year. 

Work Well Up—About all ice houses 
are filled with ice from 4 to 5 inches, 
and of good quality in Ocean Co, Mo t 
of the farmers have a good supply of 
wood sawed for summer, and all of 
the heavy hauling done while roads 
were frozen, ‘Orchards are pruned 
and brush burned. Grain and grass 
do not look as good as we would like 


to see them, Sudden changes of weath- 


er are hard on them, 


— A Joke That Paid Well 


To illustrate how a poultryman may. 
sometimes turn business in his direc< 
tion Alfred P. Page of Harford county, 
Md, said: “A South Carolinian wrote 
me for Indian Runner ducks. I re- 
plied saying that I would gladly sup- 
ply the ducks if I had them, but that 
my specialty is baby Leghorn chicks, 
which I guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition and to prove satisfactory. 
I closed my letter in a joking way by 
Saying: ‘You dont want ducks, my 
friend; what you really need is some 
of my baby chicks.’ Would you be- 
lieve it, I got an order from him 
almost by the next mail!’ 


Garget—W. I. F., Pennsylvania, 
has a cow that has a swelling in one 
quarter of udder, from which quarter 
the milk is thick and stringy. This 
is an inflammation caused éither by 
injury, overfeed or coid. I would 
advice first a dose of epsom salta, 
1% pounds, and after a few days give 
1 tablespoonful of saltpeter in feed 
twice a day for a week at a time; 
bathe udder twice a day with hot 
water and after drying rub in a littfe 
camphorated oil. Do not grain heav- 
ily and feed to keep the bowels open, 


15 to $20 p ton. , 
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i The demand for Edwards *“Reo’’ Stee! Shingles i 
iy has become 6o big that we now sel! them from 
‘ factory to user for less—actually LESS—than 
: comm 
freigh 
1 
ET | 
H 
Clipper 
AN] Hammock 
| 
R 
Simplest in construction—least number 
- of parts—nothing to get out of order. 
? Steel frame. All castings malleable iron. = 
te Every part accessible. Built for wear 
and work. Light draft and bal- 
ance, Made in high and low whee) 
and KRAUS PIVOT GANG. Don't 
- accept e substitute. Write us for 
free catalogue and dealers name 
aa AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
OEPT. 1 AKRON OHIO 
2 
Clapp, Bartlett, Flemish Be x 
Howell, Beckel, Sheldan, Anjou Vewsenee. 
guara: ees name 
Sree From Neale. Write our Catalog 
? amd Price List of Selected Stock. 
4. B. MOREY NURSERIES, 
State Ste, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Some Real 


BARGAINS! 


““Eye-Openers’”’ 


1,000 Bargains 
Such as These 


We offer, in our new Spring Bargain 
k, some 1,000 Bargains such as 
listed below. And be it remembered 
that not one of these 1,000 articles is in 
any sense second-class. We handie no 
3 
seconds,’’ no shelf-worn merchandise, 
mo goods from sheriffs’ or receivers’ 
sales. All. our goods arenew—A-No.1 
quality—guaranteed—sold on 30 days’ 
approval test—money back, if wanted. 

We sell first quality House Paint for $1.06 per 

allon in 5-gallon lots; 2-ply guaranteed Roof- 

g, 83c per 108 square feet; best crimped Gal- 
wanized Steel Wire, 1844c per rod; Buffalo Wall 
Board, $2.35 per 100 square feet; Giant Tackle 
Block Wire Stretchers and Hoists, 82c; Bugby 
nickel-plated Padlocks, with two keys, 10c; fine 
Paint Brushes, 2x2% in., lic each; all-iron 

Is, permanent satisfaction guaranteed, artis- 
tically finished, $3.45; seamless, one-piece tap- 
estry rugs, $5.75; .1,000 Men’s and Women’s 
.Rainproof Slip-ons at $5.25 delivered. 

And so on—a thousand such bargains all to- 
gether —all kinds of Lumber, Millwork and 
other Building Materials; Hardware Supplies; 
Furniture; Plumbing Outfits. 


We Undersel! Everybody 


We andersell all dealers, all mail-order 
houses and alicatalog concerns. None of them 
can hope to meet our prices on first-quality 
merchandise. 

For, in buying goods, we pay less than others, 
since we deal only with distressed, -up man- 
ufacturers. Sometimes we buy at just half the 
maker's cost. And that’s why our prices to 
you are always lowest. 


1,000 Bargains for You 


' Just send a postal with your name and ad- 
dress on it, and we will mail you our complete, 
newly-revised Bargain List—some 1,000 Bar- 
gains in all. It is probable that, no matter 
what things you want, 
you will find them in 
this list. Andif you 
do find them—well, 
you’llcertainly save 
a lot of money. 
Write today forthe 
1,000 Bargain List 
and it will be sent 
to your home by 
mai 
a 


Outlet Co. 
Dept. 104 
BUFF ALO, N. Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will piease you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


bout Paint and Painting for Durability. 
fading, chalki 


y pain 
and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Oolor Oa i 
It NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., 
Direct 
Running Saw Mill 


If interested in saw 
will pay you to send for it today. 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dopt. B, Bartley, WN. J. 


BIG PROFITS IN 
SCIENTIFICALLY TEMPERED 
KNIVES AND RAZORS 


opportuni 


d 
time orepare hours, Ni 


ence n AY show Fay how to 
make money. special 
outfit offer, Territory task, 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept.968 
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where; no ;mo 
education 


Sa 
EARL HOPKINS,  Woshingten, D. 
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Shortherns Dual Purpose Animals 


©. CARLSON, POLK COUNTY, MINN 


The principle tha: governs me in 
handling stock is to keep good milch 
cows of the Shorthorn breed, and get 
all the profits possible from their 
product. I raise the calves, and al- 
ways have a good lot of young stock 
to feed. I have never failed to make 
money on my stock. Some years I 
have done better, of course, than oth- 
ers, but I have made some money 
ever since I have been in the busi- 
ness. There have been seasons when 
I have not sold any grain, but have 
bought on an average of 40 tons of 
beans, shorts and corn. Growing 
grain for the market is good business, 
and possibly easier than keeping 
stock. But the two combined give 
best returns, and for a good, clean, 
profitable business cannot be beaten. 

I feed my stock in the barn at 
all times. As a rule I feed on an av- 
erage of a carload each year. The 
best all-round feeds for stock are oats 
and barley, with some mill feeds. 
However: I use all my crops in one 
way or another for my stock. I meas- 
ure all my feed, and feed twice a day. 
I dispose of all manures by hauling 
directly to the fieids and spreading 
with a spreader. In considering the 
profits of marketing crops through 
live stock, the manures which enrich 
the soil should be taken into count. 
It is the chief reason why stock in 
large or small herds should be a part 
of every farmer's calculations. 


MARYLAND 


First Farmers’ Club—I have be- 
fore me the record book of the first 
farmers’ club of Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery county, which is 18 miles 
north from Washington, D C. The 
preliminary meeting was held Feb 
12, 1844. The first meeting for busie 
ness was held April 6, 1844, with 11 
members, 12 being the limit. They 
have met regularly ever since, once 
a month, on the first Saturday of 
the month, at the houses of the mem- 
bers, for nearly 69 years. As the 
older members have passed away 
others have been voted in, so the 
number has been kept up. A secre- 
tary reports every meeting the 
condition of stock, crops, implements 
and improvements by praising some 
and criticizing others. This is one 
of the oldest farmers’ clubs in the 
country. At the end of the first year 
the record kept by the setretary, 
William H. Farquhar, shows the 
wheat crop average was 10 bus to the 
acre, 11 members’ reporting. Corn 
average was 23 bus p acre, The 
lands here had been worked down 
with corn and tobacco, by the older 
generation. Many farmers had hauled 
stone 5 to 8 miles and burned lime 
on their farms in the old-fashioned 
kilns from 1835 to 1845. The year 
1844 the first samples of Peruvian 
guano were sent here to try, by an 
importer in Baltimore, to Mahlon 
Kirk, a member of the club. One 
neighbor bought 460 acres of land 
for an acre in 1839, covered 
with scrub pines and broom sage. 
When a Quaker preacher from N ¥ 
state passed by and told the price, 
he looked around and said: “I think 
this friend paid just $2 an acre too 
much for it.” Now that land has 
been cut up into small farms of 80 
to 100-acre farms and could not be 
bought for $100 an acre. There was 
another club organized in this neigh- 
borhood in 1865, with 16 members, 
all younger men. -They meet once a 
month on the Saturday preceding the 
full moon, holding until 9 p m, and 
still another one in the ’70’s. There 
are now five farmers’ clubs in the 
county. All of them join in a con- 
vention in Feb of each year, having 
an all-day’s meeting.—[E. J. 

Lambs Growing Well—The recent 
cold snap has enabled farmers to fill 
their ice houses with ice 3 to 5 inches 
thick in Anne Arundel Co. Wheat is 
looking fairly well, waving had no 
snow to cover the crop. Stock of alt 
kinds is wintering well. Sheep have 
wintered unusually well, having had 
plenty of food on low lands. Lanibs 
are bright and growing finely. Poul- 
try is scarce and bringing good 
prices, fowls retailing in local mar- 
kets at 80 to 90c ea, eggs 20 to Bc 
p doz. Weather is moderating some- 
what. 


Emory Baker of New Ashford, 
Mass, who yearly raises from 3800 to 
500 bushels of corn as well as many 
oats, has for several years run a feed 
grinding mill by horse power. 


| Kestap alfalfa. Write now for free samples aud save 


Head of 


What SAL-VET 


of 90% of all live-stock diseases. 


Tell Me 
Stock 


and I'll feed them 60 days before you pay. 

make your farm animals grow faster—thrive better—put on more 

flesh on no more feed—make you more money. 

PH Rid Them of Worms or No Pay 

I'll drive out the blood-sacking, life-sapping, disease breeding 

foed and profit. you enough Sal-Vet to last all your atook 

days. ae pe it where all your farm animals can run to it freely, 

will doctor themselves, 

iif 1¢ owt and mail todays 


Sal-Vetis a wonder-working medicated 
salt which completely ridsfarm animals of their 
greatest enemies—the stomach and intes- 
tinal worms. These deadly pests are the cause 
They keep qour sheep and lambs free from 
farm stock in a poor, weakened, money-losing 


bs the flock in the pinks condl- 

condition—they are the first step to hog chol- tion and healt ROBERT 8. 

era, swine plague, horse plague andothercon- | Walnut Hall Stock Form Dos: 
erail, Ky. 


tagious diseases. . 


_ cannot find words to erp: 
How SAL-VET Prevents Diseases hed 
cholera, b lowes 
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How 


You Have 


I’ll show you how to 


‘tsendany money~-just thecoupon, 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 


ultur- 
ist, Southeast Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Abbeville, Ala. 
“For their own good, I would 
recommend Sal-Vet to all sheep 
men. It will destroy every stom- 
the flock and keep 


hem and at the same time kee; 


ut I did not lose a sin- 


Sal-Vet 
—— and puts every animal on 


sharpens the appetite, 
them get the good of a 


revents heavy losses when Jf {Py continued to look just fine,” 
disease breaks out in your neighborhood be- | Deoster. Ind” 
cause it kills and expels these deadly, life-sapping 
your farm 
ealthy, vigorous, worm-free condition—enabling 
them to better resist these deadly plagues. It 
improves digestion and 
makes all stock grow into | pes fast because it 
their food. Being a 

t, animals like it and run to it freely—and 


They Boctor Themselves 


gie one of mine, and all winter 


“Before getting your Sal-Vet 
na I had lost thirteen of my beat 

por but since feeding Sal-V 

did not lose a single one. an 
on, 
Route No. 1, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
“T have given Sal-Vet a thor. 

ough trial with most gratify! 

ta, herd of 


ge 
and continua 
bel Vow to 


co 
until I 
them. 


—no d 
cultural co 
authorities endorse it.” 


of pay in advance. 


60 da You simpl 
when tt arrives 


im won’t owe me a penny, 
the coupon NOW. Address 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
THE S. R. FEIL CO. 
Dept. AA Cleveland, O. 


It requires no mixing—no drenchin 
—no trouble at ali. Leading agri- 
es and all prominent live-stock 


Let mesend you a 60-day supply without a penny 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Fill out ‘the coupon, tell me how many 
head of stock you have, and miail it to me today, 
I’li ship you enough Sal-Vet to last all your stock 

the freight charges 
e end of 60 days re. 
port results. If Sal-Vet does not do what I 
cla Send 
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two weeks of this 
and all 


a hog ‘er 
are us silee 
DANA ‘SUTOLIFF, 
hickshinny. Pa. 
Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs. 
PRICES $5.00; 300 Ibs.. $9,0¢; 800 
bs... .00; G00 ibs., 12, No 
orders filled for less t 


N id in bulk 
ever sold in bulk; only in 
Marked 8a1-Vet packa 


60-day shipments are based on 1 
et cree ov bead of 
Dear as we can come 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 

THE S. R. FEIL CO. 
Dept AA 3-1-3 Clevelend, O. 


Feeding Sherwin-Williams 
Linseed “Meal and Cake 


in connection with your home-grown feeds is the 
best and cheapest method of. increasing milk pro- 
duction and keeping all your live stock in the best possible condition, 


The sharp decline in the price of S“W Meal means 


Greater Economy 


in feeding, because this meal contains 
more protein than bran, mixed feeds, etc., 
and because it is such a valuable aid to 
digestion, thus greatly eliminating waste. 

S-W Linseed Meal carries a guarantee 
of 33 to 36 per cent protein. Our claims 
are modest, for nearly all state experts 
this year show from 37 to 39 per cent 
protein. Any protein feed supplements 
the home-grown products. The high 


. protein contents of S-W Meal together 


with the low price makes it the most eco- 
nomical concentrate now on the market, 
Write for prices and our 75-page booklet 
on Corvect Feeding 
THE 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
LINSEED Of. DEPARTMENT 


679 CANAL ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALFALFA 


CATALOG FREE 
No farmer's home, however obscure 
tal books pertaining to home 
be worke will be found in our cata! 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. to any 
ORANGE JULD CO., 315 Fourth Avene, New 


TO 
and humble, 


Many 


| | SAFel 
| 
| 
t Proof That Proves 
from Actual Users 
is oes “Sal-Vet has been of great ser- ‘ 
‘ vice to us; it has kept our hogs 
and pigs free from worms and, in 
| addition, proved to be a splendid 
| 
You can make big money with this mill, as it will 
produce more lumber at less expense than any other 
mill made. Full power of steam applied directly to 
saw. Simple, compact and durable. Our free cataleg 
a 
RN $3 
eat Cs ‘4 a lodg : Work 

axveri- 

BE: 

Uncle Sam Is Best Employer ; 
; pay is high and sure; hours short; places 2 
perm: ee ler; vacations 
ponth ; all kinds of pleasant work every- 
pull needed ; common j 
ney_beek 
> | meney, Our 76-page book sent Free, valu- 


Stock in Good Condition—Have 
been having plenty of winter for the 
last two weeks in Gallia Co. Roads 
are in bad condition. Have not had 
much snow yet, but plenty of rain. 
Stock is all in good condition and 
feed is plentiful. Wheat is doing 
well so far. Fur still brings a good 
price. Have not had very much 
freezing weather yet. 

Dragging Many Logs—Having some 
winter now in Fairfield Co. Farm- 
ers are taking advantage of the snow 
and are dragging many logs to the 


mills. Some are going to build new 
barns, others repairing or building 
larger, prospect for which looks 
good. Stock is doing well. Plenty 


of fodder and hay still in the com- 
munity. Hogs are bringing 8c. Cows 
and light horses are in demand. Not 
many farms changing hands. 


Prices Still Up—Weather continues 
cold but not much snow in Lucas 
Co. The dirt roads are in bad shape. 
Butter sells at 30c, eggs at 26c to 28c. 
A few farms have changed hands. 
Cattle and horses are holding their 
own as to prices. Milk cows are 
worth $45 to $75. 


Talk of Railroad—Winter has been 
very open in Meigs Co, with practi- 
cally no snow at all. Roads are in 
very bad shape. Farmers in general 
are fixing up for the dairy business. 
There will be a number of silos built 
this season. There is some talk of a 
railroad through this section this 
summer. Cows are high, selling at 

to $60 ea. 

Tobacco Selling Slowly—Tobacco 
buyers are buying slowly at 8 to 10c p 
ib in Warren Co, seed 7 to Sc. Strip- 
ping is nearly completed and gener- 
ally of good quality after cleaned up. 
There is much shed-burn which is 
selling at 1% to 1%c p lb. Farmers 
co-operative house started work the 
T7th, with 26 girls and 8 men and ex- 
pects to increase to 50 soon. 


Many Farm Sales—Are having some 
real winter now and have been all 
through Feb in Montgomery Co. Hay 
is selling from $10 to $14 p ton. Roads 
are in good conditon. Having many 
sales this spring apd everything is 
bringing good prices. Not many farms 
are chnaging owners, but a good 
many people are moving. Good horses 
bring $200 to $250 ea, cows $45 to $75. 

Much Plowing Done—Sheep are in 
good demand in Morgan Co. Fat cat- 
tle are scarce, A good bit of plowing 
has been done. Milch cows are very 
scarce and high in price, Horses are 
plentiful, but moving very slowly. Fall 
pigs are in the market at Yc p Ib. 
Roads have been in pretty good con- 
dition for Feb, Farmers are getting 
orchards ready for spraying. Wheat is 
looking finely. 


Building Creamery—iIn Trumbull 
Co weather is cold and ground bare. 
Eggs are 25 to 28c p doz, veal calves 
9%c, hogs 7%c, potatoes 5ic. The 
Ructi Cmy Co is building a large 
creamery in Warren, the county seat. 
Feb milk was $1.76 p 100 Ibs. 


Little Plowing Done—Jan came in 
wet and warm in Guernsey Co. Roads 
were very bad all through the month. 
A great deal of live stock was shipped 
out of this section, with prices good. 
Feb came in with a blizzard, Mer- 
cury went down as low as 4 degrees 
below zero. Stock is looking good. 
Fat stock is getting scarce. Hogs are 
higher at 7%c. Sheep are scarce. 
Plenty of Bees feed. Hay is $12 p 
ton, corn 50 to 60c, wheat $1, oats 40¢, 
chickens 1ic, Very little plowing done. 
Farmers are taking it easy on account 
of so much bad weather this winter. 
Had a two Gays’ country life institute 
with only a fair attendance. 


Cold Weather—The weather in Tut 
carawas Co has been cold, The roads 
are in fine shape, Cattle are getting 
fat, but no demand. Sheep are high 
in price. Chickens are not laying 
very well, and they are worth 12c p 
Ib, eggs are worth 26c, butter 32c, cat- 
tle che, wheat $1.06, corn 55c, oats 
B5c, and hay $ 

Hauling Straw—Having winter now 
in Jefferson Co. Farmers are busy 
baling and hauling straw, delivered 
at $9 p ton. Hay sells at $15, oats 
45c p gorn 65c; potatoes retail at 
80c, eggs 22c. 


New Canning Factory—Fine winter 
weather in ‘Licking Co. Farmers are 
busy getting ready for spring. The 
low price of hay will cause a large 
corn crop to be planted. Much inter- 
est shown in better -corn growing. 
Summit station secures a new canning 
factory. Several. hundred acres of 
peas, corn, tomatoes, etc, are already 
eontracted. The BE. H, Everett Co has 
had a canning factory in operation for 
two seasons on their large fruit farm 


at Toboso. Plenty of, feed, both in 
grain and roughage, y is very dull. 
Meat, dairy and poultry products are 
in great demand. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Will Plant Tobacco—Cattle are 
looking well in Mason Co. Feed is 
holding out well. Hogs are searce 
and high. Horses are high. There 


will be some tobacco planted in this 
section this season. 


Good Winter for Hens—Cold 
weather for the last two weeks in 
Summers Co. Ground has been fro- 
zen. Rainy weather has put roads 
in bad condition. Some plowing 
done and some new ground clearing. 
Fine winter for hens. Lots of eggs 
on the market. Still the price keeps 
up well, 22c p doz. 

Big Demand for Produce—Feed is 
holding out well in Mercer Co owing 
to the open weather. This has been 
the mildest winter for several years. 
There are plenty of apples in the 
country yet, still keeping well, and 
price range from $2.25 to $3 p bbl. 
Potatoes are not keeping very well. 
Price is $2.25 p_ bbl. Poultry is 
scarce and high. Mercer Co is a 
great mining and lumber county. 
There is a good chance for some one 
to go in the poultry business in the 
county as the demand should con- 


Together 


/ 


get together 


You'll all enjoy lighter work, better er 


for all this w 


AS 


15-30 h.p. 
‘ops and bigger profits. 
cher our expett hes ta ‘A will do all 
bet il 


Aap 


filling silos, etc. complete 


‘Wine for No. 33 
RUMELY PRODUCTS co. 


Deli, Nashville, Crowley, Lesincton, 


lachinery 


Home Office: La Porte, Ind. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize. 


One Million Sold Another Million 
in a Single Year 


One year ago—in our 13th year—we 


It took 12 years to bring motor 


announced that one million Goodyear car owners to use a million of these 


tires had then gone into use. 


This month we touch the two million 
mark, and it’s only one year later. 


tires. 


It took only one year for those mil- 
lion tires to sell a million others. 


Mark What Those Tires Told 


Anmillion tires, within 12 months, 
sold a million others. That breaks 
all the records of Tiredom. 

Don’t you think you should 
know how they did it? 


This is How 

Men found that rim-cutting, 
with old-type tires, ruined 23 per 
cent of their tires. 

They found that Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires ended this loss en- 
tirely. 

Men also found that the 10 per 
cent oversize added 25 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 

Hundreds of thousands of men 


learned this, then told the facts to 
others. 


The resulting demand now com- 
pels an output of 6,000 tires daily. 


Are They Wrong? 


You who still use other tires 
must infer that these men are 
wrong. 

But these are days of odometers. 
Men are keeping track of tire 
mileage. 

Mileage figures only sold those 
million tires—the mileage figures 
on the previous million tires. 


And Goodyear sales, because of 


those figures, are seven times 
larger than two years ago. 


Find Them Out 


For your own sake, test No-Rim- 
Cut tires. They save the average 
user almost half one’s tire bills. 


Think how that cuts tire bills, 
Think how it saves annoyance. 


These tires now outsell 
other tire in the world. Find oud 
why they do it. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire 


Book—14th-year edition. It tells all 
known ways to economize on tires. 


No- 


Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
Repair Outfits 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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‘quarters 


March: 


gsume what several poultry farms 
could produce. Several mew school 
buildings being built, also many 
good residences and barns. Milk and 
butter are scarce, The Mercer county 
fair assn which failed to get its 
grounds into shape for business last 
fall is aiming to have all in readi- 
ness for the 1913 season. Wheat is 
not looking good as the weather has 
been unfavorable. 


Many Improvements—Wheat isn’t 
doing well in Wood Co. Many im- 
provements are being made in the 
vicinity of Nicolette. Going to have 
a canning factory which is looked 
forward to by the farmers as a great 
improvement. Have had a severe 
cold spell which has made a scarcity 
of eggs. 


Shipping in Corn—Ground continues 
frozen in Monroe Co. No plowing done 
since Jan, but mercury has not been 
very low. Some have not been able 
to fill ice houses yet. Eggs are plen- 
tiful at 18e p doz. Butter fat, net to 
patrons, 14 miles from cmy is 30c p Ib. 
eed is more plentiful than usual ex- 
cept corn, which is being shipped in 
from the corn belt. 


Feed in Plenty—Feb has been a 
very cold month, with no snow. Wheat 
is looking badly on account of hard 
freezes. Very little plowing is being 
done, Plenty of feed to take stock 
through the winter. Stock is looking 
well. Hogs are very scarce. Good 
horses are worth from $150 to $200. 

Building Houses—Weather is very 
cold now in McDowell Co, but no 
snow. Stock looks fine. Feed and 
groceries are high. Some corn is still 
in field. No plowing has been done, 
but in the adjoining county of Taze- 
well, Va, much of the spring plowing 


is done. Work on the new railroad is 
being rushed. A number of, houses 
are Mearing completion; 12-room 


boarding house completed, and store 
nearly done. New railroad opened 
between Cedar Bluff, Va, and Ber- 

Wheat Looking Better—Having 
some fine winter weather at present 
in Pleasants Co. Teamsters are kept 
busy hauling gasoline. Roads are in 
tine shape. Feed is plentiful. All 
kinds of live stock are wintering 
vell, Wheat is looking some better 
tian it did for a while. 

Plenty of Feed—Having a _ very 
mild winter in Roane Co. Cattle are 
scarce, but look well. Feed is plen- 
tiful. Buyers are offering 5%c for 
spring lambs to be weighed in Ang. 

Smalipox Quarantine—The winter 
has been very open and stock of all 
kinds are doing well in Grant Co. 
There are a few cases of smallpox in 
the county, and Petersburg, the prin- 
cipal town and country seat, is quar- 
antined. Ice houses generally will be 
empty next summer for there has 
been but little gathered, and that of 
very poor quality. Eggs are selling for 
ISe p doz, butter 25c, beans 5c p Ib, 
corn p btu 

Prepare for Big Crops—Feed is 
plentiful yet in Mercer Co, owing to 
the open winter, Stock is scarce. Hogs 
are scarce and high. Eggs are selling 
at 20 to 25c p doz, chickens ltc p Ib, 
potatoes 75c, beans $3 p bu, butter 
2c p Ib. Roads have been in bad 
shape all winter. There are several 
plans on foot to better the condition 
of roads in Mercer Co. If the plans 
dre put in practice the county will 
have as good roads as any of the sis- 
ter counties. 

High Stock Prices—Weather is very 
pleasant in Raleigh Co. Some are 
building new barns. Calves are sell- 
ing at $15 ea, and some refuse to sell 
at this price. Stock has never been 
known to sell as high as it is at pres- 
ent. Some are clearing new grounds for 
cern this spring, Farm seeds are low- 
er in price than usual. 

Little Plowing Done—Having some 
real winter for the past few weeks i+ 
Braxton Co. Stock is looking very 
well. Farmers seem to have plenty of 
feed to carry the stock to grass. Hogs 
are searce and high. Not much plow- 
ing has been done, the ground has 
either been frozen or too wet. 


Wheat Looking Well—Have been 
having some very cold weather and 
plenty of snow during Feb in Calhoun 

Wheat is looking well. Very lit- 
tle plowing being done. All kinds of 
live stock are wintering finely* with 
plenty of feed in the county. Very 
little is being sold at this time as ctocx 
raisers demand high prices. Roads 
are in very bad condition. No wo-k 
going on to amount to anything in the 
oil fields. Eggs are plentiful. Farm- 
ers seem to think the new parcel post 
is ali right. 

Agricultural Club Formed—Since 
the first of the month have been hav- 
ing some old-fashioned winter weath- 
er at Wellsburge. The fruit growers 
were glad to see it because the warm 
weather through Jan was swelling the 
buds and the outlook was not bright. 
The very wet weather and open win- 
ter have been hard on the fodder that 
és standing out in the fields. Most of 
it is almost worthless. Silos would 
stop ali this waste. The Panhandle 
aeri club was & 
recently, This club w ve \its head, 
4 at Bethany and 


AMONG "THE ARMERS 


farm, where Mr Ogleby has spent over 
$200,000 in building and equipping the 
hall and farm in the interest of agricul- 
ture for Bethany college, and _ the 
farmers of the country around Beth- 
any. Wheat in most fields is looking 
good. Live stock is in good shape, 
but scarce. 

Little Plowing—Having cold weath- 
er and the farmers are taking advan- 
tage of it and putting up ice in Mason 
Co. Roads are in bad condition, Very 
little plowing is being done. Rough 
feed is plentiful and selling at a low 
price. Some real estate is changing 
a Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 20c p 


Dogs Were Trespassers—E. C. M., 
Massachusetts: A person places 
poison on his land for the purpose 
of killing foxes and skunks. If dogs 
belonging to other persons go on the 
land, eat the poison and are killed, 
can the owner of the land be com- 
pelled to pay damages? He can not. 
The dogs are trespassers. A person 
has no more right to allow his dog 
to go oh to land of another person 
than he would his cattle or horses. 


Jack of All Trades 
Kerosene Engines 


develop more than _ rated 
wer on kerosene or gaso- 


or years with little or no repair. im- 
mense factory facilities enable us'to sell these _; oars 


High Grade Engines at Remarkably Low Prices 

Jack of All Trades are four cycle engines that are strongly built of high grace 
materials. Large bearings. Ample lubrication. All parts accessible—you can~ 
get at every nut with a simple S wrench. 

Made, sold and guaranteed by the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
internal combustion engines. 

2,4, and 6h.p. Horizontal. Also 2, 3,4 and 6h. p. Vertical. Other types up to 500 h. p. 

Write for Catalog No, DD§97 State size and type preferred. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. chicago New York 


‘Wil and Gasoline Engines, G8 Tractors, Pumps. Water Systoms Electric Light Plants, Wind Mills, Feed Grinders 


sold last year to roll 
approximately 22,000 
igarettes every min- 


ute of every day. 


HE cowboy rid- 
ing his 
night watch); the mil- 


lionaire at 


is club; 


the toiler in the fac- 
tory; the ‘‘chief” in 
his office; the sailor 
before the mast; the 
admiral in his cabin; the soldier in the 
barracks; the general in his ‘‘quarters’’; 
men of every nation, occupation and class 


—all find unequaled en 
ood old “Bull” Durham To- 


tion in the 


oyment and satisfac- 


bacco in the homely 5-cent muslin sack! 


GENUINE 


DURHA 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
.@ORTY “ROLLINGS” IN EACH 5-CENT MUSLIN SACK) 
Last year alone enough ‘‘ Bull’’-Durham was sold to 


make approximately 12 billion cigarettes—about the same 
number as all brands of ready-made cigarettes in this 


country combined! This proves that the majori 


of 


smokers know that cigarettes rolled from ‘‘Bull’” Durham 
Tobacco afford greater enjoyment ‘and satisfaction than 
any ready-made cigarettes they can buy! 


Here are figures every smoker should know: 
10 ordinary ready-made cigarettes cost 
10 better ready-made cigarettes cost . ; 
10 more expensive ready-made cigarettes cost 


4 book of ‘‘papers”’ 
ree with each 
Se muslin sack 


5 cents 
10 cents 
25 cents 


AQ) 21 the very best possible 
cg. 


rolled from one 
muslin sack of “Bull” 5 
Durham, cost ... cents 


Get a 5-cent muslin sack of ‘‘Bull’’ Durham today 
at the nearest dealer’s—pack some in your pipe or 
roll some in a cigarette—and learn why *'Bull’’ 
Durham has been the standard smoking tobacco of 
the world for three generations —smoked more 
millions of men than all other high-grade tobaccos 
combined! 
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“3H SHT NO 
NEW YORK FRUIT 


43 
Triple Panel 
AutoSeat<{ 


VALUES 


in-the 


Over 49,000 
sold because 
farmers can easil 
see the value offered, 
Up to the minute in style and 
finish. Materials and construction 
that make it easy for us to guarantee 
absolute satisfaction during the entire life 
of the buggy. Triple panel auto seat, genu- 
ine leather upholstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced shafts, best wheels 


Vehicle 
made, full wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 
self oiling axle. New Style Auto Skeleton Top. 


Shipped from warehouse near you. Price, $59.90. 
Bargains 


7Over 100 Other 


You should have the Sears-Roebuck Vehicle Book before you 
order your new buggy, surrey, wagon or vehicle of amy kind. It 
is a reliable guide to highest quality, lowest prices and the greatest 

value for every dollar. It is beautifully illustrated in colors, contains 
complete and accurate descnptions of over 100 styles of 
vehicles. You will find it easy to select the vehicle 
=, you want, and easy to compare our quality 

and prices. 


Send a Postal Now 


Thousands of others are saving from 
$35.00 to $50.00 by ordering their vehicles 
through the Sears- Roebuck Special 
h) Vehicle Book. whe not send a postal 
Nin card, see for yourself the many styles, 
hy the snappy designs and the low prices? 


Read how they are made and what they are 
\ \ made of. Read our straightforward guaran- 


tee of absolute satisfaction. Then decide 
where you will buy your vebicles for 1913, 
Y But ques for the book now. A postal 


224 7T 


Right under the sur- 
face of your farm is the best 
kind of fertilizer— Limestone 
—waiting to be crushed and mixed 
with the soil to make it grow bigger, better- 
payingcrops. Your land needs this kind of fertili- Gag 
zer. You can crush it at a cost of about 65 cents a ton 


or less if you use a 
‘Reed’ Crusher 


ly 6 H. P, needed to operate it. At spare times you can make 
it pay for itself several times over by crushing for your neighbors 
and for road making. The Wheeling is made of steel—three times as 
strong as a cast-iron crusher. Much lighter and requires less power. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 
and get our booklet showing how crops are increased by liming your land. 
It is an eye-opener and every statement a fact. Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
135 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


POWER. 


alloway is giving away engine power! You 
can get al) you want--1% H. P. to 15 H. P.—forone 
hs or three months absolutely free, That’s 


two mont! 
le send 

ene charges both waye, 00 he fon't out o penny. 
Permanently Guaranteed! I'll cut $50 to $300 off 
$50 to $300 Saved! anybody's prices and put it in your pocket, And 
I'll give you the very best engine on the market today—~THE GREAT GALLO- 

WAY—backed by my ironclad guarantee of permanent satisfaction, 
Get My Special 1913 Proposition! 
y tell you how you 


may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 
No canvassing—no soliciting. I've been four years in working out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars. 

now. Send a postal-- 


Quick, Now—WRITE! You can make use of this power ri 


ight 
E Book and my Special 1913 Proposition—pick 
the engine you want and take Write me sure, Address 


Witilam Galloway 535 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


‘We carry @ full line of Engines at Chicago, Kanses City, Counc!) Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 125 
ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 


your station. 
Griffin Lamber Co., Cash Ave., Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


GROWERS CONFER 


Fruit Men Hold Lively Meeting 


EDITOBIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Of all the nine conventions_I_have 
attended during the last three months 
the eastern meeting of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association held 
last week in Poughkeepsie stands first 
in liveliness of discussion and general 
exchange of information. In this re- 
spect the eastern meeting is usually 
better than the western one, but this 
year it excelled all its former records, 
Thus it is as nearly an ideal conven- 
tion as could be wished for. As usual 
the addresses were good, a well-bal- 
anced program of science and art be- 
ing presented to audiences totaling 
between 300 and 400 at the various 
sessions, 

The banquet, of which about 400 
members, their wives and friends par- 
took, was a repetition in enjoyment of 
the feast two years ago, After a well- 
prepared and well-served menu came 
several crisp brief speeches with just 
enough frivolity to lighten the message 
each speaker had to give. The same 
male quartet that furnished songs 
last year was or hand again with light 
selections, But the pleasing innova- 
tion was Mrs Rose Morgan, whose 
several songs introduced by brief ad- 
dresses upon each were given not 
merely to please the audience but to 
show why each is great of its kind in 
that it tells of love, or home, or moth- 
er, or country. 

The actual date for the summer 
meeting was not set, but among some 
of the leading members Olcott Beach, 
in the heart of the peach belt, is fa- 
vored, As at present planned there is 
a possibility of a three days’ meéting, 
the extra day being thought necessary 
and advisable for the presentation of 
the New York Central program before 
the public service commission and the 
society. No one thing that the society 
has done is of such significance as the 
hearing it recently secured and now is 
none too soon for fruit growers to 
plan on attending the summer con- 
vention, 

Reports of officers were the same as 
at the western meeting already pre- 
sented in these columns, Pres L. lL. 
Morrell of Kinderhook sketched the 
history of the association, and dis- 
cussed. briefly the leading questions 
which concern the society, and con- 
cerning some of which resolutions 
were passed. Among the resolutions 
the most important were one approv- 
ing and urging the passage of the 
commission bill now before the legis- 


lature; one petitioning Gov Sulzer te 
appoint a commission of broad-mind- 
ed men to examine grading, packing 
and selling farm products on ommis- 
sion and to secommend -egislation te 
the end that justice may be estab- 
lished, the foreign trade of the state 
conserved, and consumers afforded the 
benefit of proper marketing. 

In view of the agitation for a joint 
meeting of co-operative associations 
from Maine to Florida at Washington 
in the near future it was resolved that 
the society favor such a meeting, and 
that the executive committee be au- 
thorized to send a delegate or dele- 
gates, Concerning the Wagner-Arm- 
strong child labor bill it was resolved 
that the association approve the bili 
“in so far as it is necessary that such 
legislation should pass, as to afford 
protection to the children of the state 
against anything that will tend to in- 
jure them, either physically, mentally 
or morally, but in so far as it relates 
to the employment of children in the 
harvesting of crops,” the association 
believes such legislation would work 
great injustice to employer and em- 
ployed; also that “‘there should be ne 
enactment of laws which seek to es- 
tablish specific hours of labor upom 
the farm.” 

Methods of peach culture in west- 
ern New York were discussed by B. J. 
Case of Sodus, Hon Frank Bradley of 
Barker briefly outlined the peach 
transportation difficulties discussed im 
these columns in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 15, and told of the hearing 
which the society through its secre- 
tary had beeh able to get before the 
public service commission and report- 
ed in our issue of February 22, C. K. 
Scoon of Geneva told of his mistakes 
in cherry growing. C, R. White of 
Ionia spoke briefly of the fundamental 
principles underlying co-operation, 
The state agricultural college at Itha- 
ca was represented by Prof B, O. Tip- 
pen. who discussed farm drainage; the 
state department of agriculture at Al- 
bany sent. Dr E. P. Felt, who told of 
the latest resulfs in spraying for the 
codling moth; and the state experi- 
ment station at Geneva furnished 
Profs A. P. Hedrick, P. Par- 
rott and O, M. Taylor, who talked 
respectively on the latest in new fruits, 
spraying problems in the Hudson val- 
ley and small fruits, : 


I have had the pleasure of reading 
Mr Myrick’s financial plan and find it 
a@ most excellent one. It would place 
our monetary system on a firm basis, 
and would eliminate the possibility of 
panics. I hope in the near future that 
it will be adopted.—[W. R, James. 


The Loganberry Is 


The loganberry, a hybrid of the blackberry and raspberry, is 
its inning. This fruit is originated by Judge Logan of Santa Cru 


Having Its Inning 


having 
z, Cal. 


It is proving to be the easiest and best producing berry that can be grown 


on Pacific coast. 

and: yields enormously. 
experts. Of: cooking. 
is one 


It is especially. free from diseases; is a rank grower 

It is steadily’ *gaining.;in favor with the lady 
It is especi@ly:adapted for. pie making and jam. It 
the many twentieth century agricultural achievements, 
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Sears, Rocback and Co 
=) 
Limestone Grows Big Crops 
PUINULILING 
| that are Gemonstrabiy better than 
WE marbie or granite and yet less ex- 
pensive. Used for forty years and 
every test. Write for designs. 
be sure to mention Btate cost desired. 
When You Write i. Wor: anywhere: | 


One of the greatest needs of most 
poultry keepers is a definite record 
of expenditures and receipts. In too 
few cases does the poultryman actu- 
ally know whether or not his fowls 
havé paid a profit. This is perhap< 
truer in regard to poultry than with 
most other branches of animal indus- 
try. because both expenditures and 
receipts are spread over the entire 
year and are individually small be- 
cause a large part of the product is 
used at home and because poultry 
keeping is incidental to other farm 
work. 

In a circular of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry appears in the simplest 
form’ possible a system of keeping ac- 
count of the poultry flock. The dif- 
ferent blanks or forms necessary are 
shown herewith, partly filled out, ex- 
cept in the case of the egg record de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. 

The yearly egg record is kept orm a 
separate sheet of paper, rulgg_ so that 
at the top the name of each month is 
given and in a column underneath 
may be placed each day’s egg record 
for the whole month. A balance may 
then be struck and the total number 
computed: for each month. Another 
line is added, on which is placed the 
average number of hens during each 
month, and below that still another 
line on which the average egg produc- 
tion is notated. 

The forms or blanks can be ruled 
off on ordimary loose sheets of paper 
or preferably in a blank book. When 


at thé beginning of each year to take 
complete lists of the equipment, stock, 
feed, etc. Each piece of equipment 
should be listed at its actual value at 
that time. In the case of buildings 
substantially constructed, 5% deterio- 
ration should be sufficient to allow 
for the passage of a year’s time. In 
case repairs haye been made, the ac- 
tual value of the building as repaired 
should be given and would probably 
overcome the deterioration, and might 
even enhance the value over its 
value in the previous inventory. The 
deterioration on incubators, etc, with 
good care, should be about 10%. The 
actual value of stock on hand should 
be given. In the inventory, the feed 
on hand purchased or set aside for 
the poultry should be included. The 
time of taking the inventory, or the 
beginning of the year, need not be 
taken as January 1. Any other date 
nay be chosen if deemed more suit- 
able. Some poultry keepers prefer 
October 1 or November 1 as repre- 
senting more truly the beginning of 
the poultry year. 

The balance sheet will be under- 
stood by consulting the sample sheet 
given. This sheet shows the actual 
status of the flock for the year. A 
simple egg record for the year is 
also given in blank and described in 
the third paragraph of this article. 
It will be found desirable to keep 
this record in connection with the ac- 
count, as it will enable the poultry 
keeper to check up the number of 
eggs used at home, and thus be sure 
to credit the flock with them. Col- 
umns headed “average number of 


Yearly Summary Sheet Showing Gross Transactions 


uip- Miscel- 


Be 
Feed ment Laborlaneous Total eggs 
$31 70 


91600. ...: 
b 85 2.00 


Hatch - 
ing Market 


Market ing 
eggs poultry Total 


Total $163.50 "$46.00 99.75 $54.45 $273.70 $152.17 $27.50 $94.10 


Balance Sheet Tells Profit or Loss 


Value of inventory Jan 1, 1910 
Interest. at 6% 
value of inventory above 
Expenditures during 1910 
Value of inventory Jan 1, 
Receipts during 1910 


separate sheets are used they should 
be for convenience not less than 
8 by 10 inches. When a blank 
book is used one page can 
be used as the debit side of the sheet 
and the opposite page as the credit 
side. This will allow the use of a 
smaller book, 

On the monthly sheet, one of 
which is used for each month in the 
year, all eggs and chickens used at 
home should be credited to the flock 
at regula? market value. Eggs used 
for hatching at home should be both 
eredited to and debited against the 
flock at‘ the same price. This price 
should be their ordinary market value, 
unless the demand for eggs for hatch- 
ing purposes is so great that all suit- 
able eggs can be disposed of in thid 
way; in that case the price should 
be the regular rate obtained for hatch- 
ing eggs. 

The labor of the owner can be es- 
timated and charged against the flock 
each month if desired. The balance 
at the end of the year will then show 
the net profit of ‘the flock. If only the 
extra labor which may be employed 
from time to time is charged, then the 
balance at the end of the year will 
represent the payment which the flock 
has made for the owner's labor. Un- 
der the column headed “equipment” 
on the monthly sheet should be 
eharged such purchases as incubators, 
brooders, ete. Lumber, roofing paper, 
glass, ete, should be charged under 
“miscellaneous.” Day-old chicks sold 


“would most properly be credited un- 


der “breeding stock.” ‘The yearly 
summary sheet consists, as its name 
indicates, merely of a summary of the 
monthly “totals of expenditures and 
receipts for the vear. 

The inventory sheet should be used 


on capital invested, represented by 


$431.40 
368.77 


$800.17 
$158.33 
hens” and “average egg production” 
are also given, and can be used if 
desired. By keeping these two col- 
umns one is enabled to check up the 
performance of the hens and deter- 
mine whether they are giving a,sat- 


‘isfactory egg yield. 


The “average number of hens’ can 
be easily determined if a record is 
made of the deaths each month. The 
exact average number would be de- 
termined as follows: Suppose that in 
a 30-day month there were 40 hens 
at the beginning of the month, that 
one died on the 8th and two on the 
19th, For the first eight days there 
wefe 40 hens, for the next 11 days 
there were 39 hens and for the last 


“11 days there were 37. Therefore the 


average number of hens equals 
(Sx40) + (11x39) + (11x37) ° 
=38.5 
80 
An approximate average number of 
hens generally close enough for prac- 
tical purposes can be obtained by 
taking the average hetween the num- 
ber of hens at the beginning and the 
end of the month, Having determined 
the “average number of hens,” the 
“average production” is readily found 
by dividing the total number of eggs 
produced by the average number of 
hens. 


Golden Bantam sweet corn is 
sweeping the country like the Rocky 
Ford ecantaloup has already done. It 
is the last word as to quality, nothing 
finer. Be sure to grow some this 
year. 


No Tool beats the wheel hoe as a 
labor saver. If one were on every 
farm the farmer’s garden would be 
something to brag about. 


Get these time-saving, labor-lightening farm and garden tools 
to secure the greatest yield from your crops. They are scientific 
soil-tillers—the result of a practical farmer’s more than 40 years’ 

experience, Light, strong, and lasting. Fully guaranteed. 


Planet Jr 


er, Wheel Hoe, C 


Combined and Drill 
tor, we does the work of almost al! euden) tools combined. 
sows accurately a// garden seeds, cultivates, hoes, furrows, and ote 


Indestructible steel frame. 
8) Planet Jr Horse Hoe 


and Cultivator does more kinds of 


work better, quicker, and easier than ony other cultivator, 
e 


Indispensable on the up-to-date farm. Can 


fitted with plow 


and disc attachment and all-stee! wheel—new this year, 


FREE An instructive 64-page 
ihustrated catalogue 


It’s yours for the asking! 


A regul 


encyclopaedia of information about 55 o! 
the latest and most helpful tools for a//7 
postal for it teday! 


cyltivation. 


S L ALLEN & C 


Who Can Make 
_ the Best Car for You? © 


The Case “40” is made by the J. I. Case T. M. Company, 
Inc., at Racine, Wisconsin. You know what this company 
stands for. For 70 years it has given thousands of customers 


the finest machinery in its line. 


These same customers are 


buying Case Motor Cars. The Case Reputation is at stake 


in these cars, just as it is in all Case machinery. 
and do make the best “40”’ that runs. 


We can 
Note the reasons: 


We Know American Roads 


For 70 years we have made 
machinery to travel country roads 
in every section of the American 
Continent. No concern knows so 
well what these roads demand. 
No other car that we know is 
equally fortified against all Amer- 
ican road conditions. 


How We Can Afford 
These Values 
When we started making motor 
cars we didn’t create a new busi- 
ness. We had 10,000 dealers and 
65 branch houses before a car was 
made. We saved that selling 


expense. 

e are c at $40,000, - 
000. We saved the salaries of 
officers, sales and advertising de- 


partments, rent and other over- 


CASE FOR 


head charges. These costs are 
added to the price of other cars 
and are costs that the buyers pay. 


We Put Them 
Into the Car 


We put all these savings mto 
the car. You pay nothing extra 
for them. We are able to give 
them. You might as well have 
them. 

We could save on our motors 
by using cheaper materials. We 
could use cheaper clutches, drive 
shafts, axles, wheels, and save in 
other essential tye We could 
cut eur assembling cost in two, 
and this is one of our largest costs, 

Case extra values amount in 
each car to several hundred dol- 


lars. 
The Car With the 
Fi Engine 


§-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped. $2,200 


tric Lighting System for all 


Rain Visi 


t 
Handy Work Light on keira Fe wire. 


use Elect: 
io and Ol and Electric; Warner Autom 
entilating Windshield; English 


to, 
tire Chali 
ube separa rack. te, 


Mail the Coupon—Have the Catalog 


Cut out and mail it 
now, while you think 
ofit. Don’t buyacar 
until you know what 
the Case has done. 

- Note the equipment 
that comes with each 
car, Observe its style 

nd finish 


J. I. Case T. M. Company, Inc., (205) 
661 State Street, Racine, Wis. 


Send me Case Catal 
$2,200, and Case “30,” $1, 


describing Case 40," 


Pactory Branches at 


y 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES, 


or -Wheat—, -Corm-, -~Oatse—, 
19138 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago 1.08 1.00% .»O 63% .34% .53 
lew York -1.09 1.00% .564 71% 60% 

60% .76% .40% .59 
St Louis . 98% .66 32 538% 
Toledo . 1.07% .98 - 65 .38 
Minneapolis .88% 1.04 AB .66 -- AT% 

Liv 1.39 - - .- 
At Chicago, the. wheat market 
fluctuated but slightly. It is well 
known that in the winter wheat 
states east of the Mississippi river 


it has nut been cold enough since 
the snow melted to do any damage, 
and that moisture is plentiful. West 
of the river good rains or -snows 
fell late last week. No 2 red winter 
wheat in store at Chicago is salable 
at $1.06@1.08 p bu, No 2 spring 88@ 

8944c. New York prices for red win- 
ter were around 1,10@1.12. 

Corn quotations gained fractionally 
in spite of continued favorable weath- 
er reports and liberal consignments 
at the principal markets, Eastern 
distributing points have been ~~: 
supplied, and with less demand in 
evidence. The markets there showed 
some weakness. No 2 corn in store 
at Chicago W@50%c p bu, May 

The oats market has been largely 
a reflection of corn, there being a 
fractional decline in the market, For 
cash oats, the demand has been fair 
and on a basis of 3215 @33c p bu, for 


standard in store. May oats have sold 
around 3-4e. 
Rye has also been a little easier, 


with offerings larger than demand. 
Quotations on No 2 carlots have been 
close to 62%c p bu, with little doing 
in futures. 


Even with smaller offerings, the 
barley market has been easy, and 
prices lower.’ Fancy, clean, bright 


ne barley was quoted up to about 
p bu, fair to good 57@62c, with 
24 @ 44c. 

No particular interest is shown in 
the seed market. Late sales of timothy 
were made at $3@3.40 p 100 Ibs. 
Clover continues nominally at 19.50 
for choice, alsike 21.50, hungarian and 
millets 1@1.25, buckwheat 1.40@1.55. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or — an advance is usually se- 
eur 


Apples 

At New York, receipts of apples 
are more than ample for the demand, 
and quotations are slightly lower on 
some varieties. The bulk of barrel 
stock arriving sells at $1.75@2.75 p 
bbl, with Winesap selling up to about 
4, Spy, Spitzenburg and King 3.75, bx 
apples @2. 

Eggs 

April is the month in which the 
dealers plan to put in storage the best 
eggs. They are already figuring on 
what price they will pay in 19138. 
Talk now seems to indicate that the 
figure will hinge around 18@19%ec p doz 
at seaboard. The present year has 
been disastrous to many egg specu- 
lators, and the tendency is to try to 
keep prices lower. Last year April 
eggs went into storage at as high as 
3c. The stocks of storage eggs in 
New York have been graudally melt- 
ing away, and it is doubtful if at 
this date many eggs will be found in 
coolers, 


At New York, with the colder 
weather, the egg market has shown 
a little more firmness, although there 
is still a large accumulation, and :e- 
ceipts are heavy, especially from the 


South. Fresh-gathered eggs are 
quoted at 19@22e p doz, state hen- 


nery eggs, white 22@27ec, brown 
235¢, western white 22@24c, mixed 
eolors 20@21c. 
Mill Feeds 
_ At New York, the tone of the mill 
feed market continues weak and de- 
mand is light. Coarse western sprin 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, sells 
as high as $22.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 233.50, linseed oil meal 32; brew- 
ers’ meal 1.54 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.35, 
flakes 1.70. 
Fresh Fruit 

At New York, cranberries are in 
light receipts and held firmly at $6@ 
10 p bbl. Strawberries are selling 
well, and Fla are quoted at 25@50c 
p*at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the hay market con- 

tinues steady, especially on high 


grades of timothy and strictly choice. 
Medium and low grades are also doing 
a little better. Rye straw is firm. 
Timothy No 1, im-large bales, $21 p 
ton, standard 20.00), No 2 19, No 3 17, 
clover 1%, heavy 18, rye straw 20, 
oats 12. 
Poultry 

York, the supply of 
poultry has been increasing of late, 
and prices are slightly lower. Boh 
chickens and fowls are sold at 15c p 
Ib, roosters llc, ducks 20c, geese why 
turkeys 20c. However, the dressed 
poultry market continues firm, and 
receipts of fresh-killed are light. In 


At New live 


boxes, fowls weighing 4 lbs and up- 

ward sold at 17%¢, small 

barrel-packed 16@1ic, roasters 

ehickens, box-packed 17@18c,  bar- 

rels 15@16c, capons weighing 7 Ibs 

and upward 23@24c, small 20@22c. 
Potatoes 


At New York, with trading rather 
heavy and offerings light, the mar- 
ket has assumed more firmness on 
potatoes. Maine shippers are pay- 
ing farmers $1.10@1.25 p  165-Ib 
measure at the loading stations, and 
for the same stock delivered at the 
33d street yards they are asking 67 
a@6S8c p bu. Maine tubers in the 
yards are selling at $2.35@2.40 p 180 


T MARKETS 
EGGS AND POULTRY: 2 


ruUROUGHBRED White Wyandotie’segea and baby 
licks. egg farm. WILLIAM CROUNSE, Alta- 
mont, N ¥ 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, prices reasonable. 
MISS ADA WALKER, Route 24, Athens, Pa. 


TURKEYS for sale, 


NARRAGANSETT gobbler 50 


Ibs. HLIAS FOSTER, Caldwell, 0. 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, pure bred, OSCAR 
osGOoD, Machias, N ¥. 


American Agriculturist 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—2000 railway mail 

ers for Parcel Post. “Examinations seon. 
did-salaries. Trial examination free. Write OZMENT. 


clerks and 


107 R, St Loujs, Mo. 

WANTED—Railway mail clerks $75 .month. 
aminations everywhere. Coaching free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept L 19, Rochester, N ¥ 

GOVEBNMENT FARMERS WANTED. 
tion April 9. Prepare now. $75 monthly. Write 
OZMENT 107 F, St Louis, Mo, 


FISHEL WHITE 39 cheap. ARTHUR BEN- 
"a 


NINGER, Walnutport 


MAMMOTH ~ 
SHALL, Sherwood, N Y. 


TURKEYS. WM MAK- 


WHITE, BROWN U. WIL- 


LIAMS, Keymar, 


SILVER _LACED 
BROS, Le Roy, N Y. 


and Buff Leghorns. 8. 
d. 


WYANDOTTES. SHEPARD 


LIVE STOCK 


HIGH GRADE PERCHERON and Belgian farm 
mares in foal, 1400, 1600, 1800 pounds; the only 
stock of elass draft mares ever offered in the 
east. ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, ¥, 


JERSEY S— 


to $125, 
of Flying 
Ann. WM 


-Heifers bred or in milk $75 
heifer and bull calves $30 to $50; blood 
Fox, Financial King, Pedro and Melba 
R. WOOD, Central Valley, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire bull, 17 months 
i $50. Single Comb Black Minorcas, cock- 
Eggs $2 per 15. GEO M. LEWIS, 

Hornell, N Y. 


Route 5, 
WANT GUERNSEYS. Write for information about 


this wonderful dairy cow. GUERNSEY “ATTLE 
CLUB, Peterboro, N H. Always glad to send. 


A TWO YEAR OLD BERKSHIRE 
or exchange for Jersey or Guernsey calves. 
FARM, Wilmore, Pa. 


SOAR for sale, 
_LAKE SIDE 


Ibs in bulk, with ordinary at 2.15@ PERCHERON STALLIONS, with quality, guar- 
2.25. Up-state shippers are paying | #eed, at farmers’ prices. BONNY BROOK FARM, 
| Gardiner, N Y¥ 
JERSEY HEIFER CALVES. Prices reasonable. 
FERNDALE STOCK FARM, Pottersviile 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
IMP ue ap YORKSHIRES, bred gilts, fail 
Six Cents a Word pigs DE WEESE, Sjdney, 0. 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly BERKSHIRES, 5 months old. Sows bred. Collie 
pups w. ATHERS, Perulack, Pa 
THIS DEPARTMENT is of the most valuable CHESTER BOARS, Red Cockerels, eggs. PAINE, 
in American Agriculturist. .At 2 cost only SIX | Bethel, Vt. 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. DOGS 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the ea tc 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligible 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and | '° registration, bred from imported ar trained-to- 


advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward aa sent to thig office. 
be received Frida ay guarantee .inser- 
tion in ame of the following week. Advertisements 
FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making « smal) 
adv ae noticeable as a large one. 

THE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adrer- 
tising is only six cemte a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


EGGS AND ND POULTRY 


“RBLIABLE HATCHING BG 
dotte varieties; Barred Rocks, 
Andalusians, Rose Comb), 
settings, hundreds; ejghteen 
express; securely packed. 
imitation. References when 
Delaware, N J. 


Leghorn, 
(Bla k Minorcas, 
Anconas, 


Wyan- 
Reds, 
Indjan Runners; 
years experience; 
Ask for cut prices, 
desired. AG McC. AIX 


GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS—RBhode Island 
Reds; Black, White Minorcas; White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; White, Columbian, Silver Wyandottes: 
White, Barred Rocks; Anconas; Pearl, White Guineas; 
Pekin, Indian Runner ducks. Get my prices, they 
are bargains. GEORGE C. LUNDY, Delaware, N J. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE AND 
cellent, thoroughbred, matured cockerels, $1; 
Brahmas. Cata RIVERD: AL POULTRY 


log _ free. 
FARM, Riverdale, N J. 


FAWN AND WHITE Rhode Island duck aae. pure 
white. Single Comb White Leghorns’ eggs, pure white, 
Grant Moyer’s strain. BAY VIEW POULTRY 
FARMS, Shelltown, 


open Temales 


$7; spayed females 
Chambersburg, 


work ; 
STOCK FARM, 


Males 
$5 CLOVERNOOK 
Pa. 


SHEPHERD DOG oP aed PUPS. ARTHUR GIL- 
N 


SON, Ogdensburg, 
COLLIES—NELSON’S, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED OATS—Pedigree oats that have yielded 80 
bushels per acre. 70 cents per bushel f o b Le ee 
N Y. Bags free. JAMES H. OWEN, Chemung, N 


STRAWBERRY PL warded safely 


Grove City, Pa. 


by prepaid parcel post, ts per a lead- 
ing varieties. A. B. KATRAMIBR, Macedon, N Y¥ 
SELECTED CANTALOUPE SEED FOR SALE. 
Catalog free. GABDNER BUNTING, Selbyville, 
Del. 

SEED POTATOES. Tilustrated catalog free. 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, best varieties; catalog. 


GEO FLORIAN, Thomaston, Ct. 
PATENTS 
PROTECT—Patent 


64-page hook free. 
Washington, D C 


your ideas; 


PATENTS THAT 
FITZ 


they may bring you wealth. 
GERALD & CO, 822 F St, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTO- VING, 
typing, catalogs eta, Press 


papers, 
lowest prices and shortest time. fou are 
submit samples of what you want printed or es: 
and quotations will be furnish Low prices big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS. PUBL ISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING, electro- 


SITUATIOYS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU. 
men, both with and 
wish to work on farms. 
sober man, write for 


FARM HELP? We Wave young 
without farming experience, whe 
If you need. a good steady, 
order-blank, Our ig ‘a philan- 
thropic erganization ig no charge te or 
employee. Our object is the encouragem of far: 

among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 


RELIABLE MAN wants position en dairy or poul- 
try farm. State wages BOX 34, Caneadea, N.Y. 


AGENTS 


would you aecept and wear a tine 
just .for showing it, to- your ; friends, 
given? Could you ‘use $5 & 
Perhaps we can offer you 


YOUNG MAN, 
tallor made suit 
or a slip-on raincoat 
day for a little spare time? 
a steady job? Write at onee and get! beautiful 
samples, styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 213, Chieago. ’ 


AGENTS—325 a week for two hour’s work.a day 
A brand new hosiery propo _—. that beats them all 


rite for terms and free * if you mean busi 
ness. GUARANTEPD CO, 1053 Third St 
Dayton, 0. 

AGENTS, BOYS, GIRLS -Make big profit selling 
Wireless Fly Killers. Sells quick, Sample:ten cents 
(coin). Hurry, take orders now, extra prize. 


TUTTLE, Mattapoisett, Mass 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MON -MAKING DAIKY FARM, 22 good cows 
included. Big income from the start as herd of 22 
cows ‘goes with this 145-acre farm. Level meadow and 
plow land; cuts 30 tous hay beskles other large 
crops; pasture for 25 cows; lots of wood and timber; 
50 fruit trees; 2-story. li-room house, maple sharie; 
pure water; 50-ft basement barn, nearly mew; other 
barn and outbuildings; near school, church, stores 
ereamery; convenient railroad; if taken now oniy 


$6800 for everything, part cash. AI) details and travel- 


ing directions to see this and a 42-acre farm for 
$1200, on © asy terms, page 8, “Btrout’s ee Cata- 
log 35. Write today r free copy. E. ROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West st 
New York, = 

$7700 TAKES 400 ACRE FERTILE FARM—4 
large barns, first class 10 room house; 1 
hustling town, graded school, Catholic and 
churecl® abundance fruit and water; half cash, 

time. Write for booklet, describing 
various sizes and prices. VALL EY FARM AGENCY 
Owego, N 

PROFITABLE NEW JERSEY FARMS, between 
Philadelphia and New York. Unsurpassed markets, 
highly productive soil, superior home 


fruit, truck, poultry 


advantages. Send for of 
WARKEN DRESSER, Burlington 


and grain farms. 
N J. 


BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best lands 
best crops; best homes; biggest barns; finest schools, 
churches, roads and transportation. For list- of farms 
address B. McBURNEY & CO, Bastable Block 


Syracuse, 


ROOM FOR ALL IN MINNESOTA, where it rains! 
. school, farm, garden, dairy Jands. Homesee 

Maps, literature free. H. J. MAXFIELD, 
State Immigration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol 
St Paul, Minn. 


A FEW HOURS SERVICE at home pays for 
valuable building lot and tmp to nationa] capital 
Only one for each town. Write for particulars 


AMERICAN LAND COMPANY, Washington, D C. 


ONLY $275 BUYS SMALL FARM. Share in profit 
paid until buyer takes possession. Write quickly for 
views and ~peeee GEO DEEN, Box .55 
Waycross, Ga 


FOR SALE—150 ACRE BUSINESS FARM, stocked 
and tooled, milk route, near to village, all a vantages 
$7500 takes it. HENRY E. FOOTE, Winthrop, Me. 


OUR PROPERTY quickly for 
here located, particulars free. 
SALESMAN CO, Dept 53, Lincoln, Neb. 


Gréenwood, Del, offers, 148 acres 
fair buildings, all profitable 
catalog of 100 farms. 


L cash, 
EAI, 
PESTA! 
MATHIAS HAHN, 
choice land, well located, 
Write for new 


Md. CHEWING GUM—wSell to dealers. Clean profitable | only $3500. 
business built up quickly with our new brands. Four 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, R I Reds, best | Savors, novel packages. Send Ic for full pack of GOOD FARMS everywhere in New York state 
strains. Eggs $1 per sitting, $6 per 100. Chicks $15 | each and exclusive territory proposition. HELMET | Write us about what you want. No catalogs; FARM 
per 100. Order early. Circular. WM JANVRIN, | GUM FACTORY, 33 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 0. BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Oneida, N Y, 
Hampton Falls, N H. 
©OAL! COAL! COAL!—Farmers and retailers. we GOOD FARM of 200 acres fine building 
MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, pure | ©2% supply you with all kinds of coal. Combine | quarter ulile of store, school, wor E. G EGORY. 
bred. Large, vigorous White Wyandottes. P ekin duck my in car lots. Low prices and long tons. owner, Bangall, Dutchess Co, N 
eggs. Winners. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown Stat e railroad you are on. UNION COAL CO, Sara- 
Pa. toga Springs, N Y. ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE, postpaid. CHAPIN 
TRON BABY I FARM AGENCY, Boston. 
STRONG BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks Saar “aa 
from thoroughbred range stock. Delivery guaranteed. PRINCETON FARM AGENCY,) Princeton, N J. 
Circular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus OUR H E P B U R E U Write for catalog. 
THOROUGHBRED EMBDEN and Toulouse geese. i WANTED ° 
Fawn and White Runner dra no. better. BAY 
VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, fa. WANTED—Salesmen and saleswomev. Hundreds of t oes to t e g t 
good positions now open paying from $1000 to $5000 
90 VARIETIES poultry, dogs, ferrets, pigeons, hares, | & Fear. No former experience required to get one ° 
ete Colored description ot) page book MMe. of them. We will teach you to be a high grade 
BERGEY’S FARM, Box F, Telford, Pa traveling salesman or saleswoman by mail in eight t 
—- weeks and assist you to secure a good position where 
100 SELECTED SINGLE COMB White Leghorn you can while you are learning 
breeders $2 each--~ Hatching egge reasonable. Circu- practical salesmanship. frite today for full par- 
lar freee FRANK RUNSER “Ada 0. ticulars and testimonials from hundreds of men and An adv placed 
women we have recently placed in good positions; | Change columns is read by thousan 
35 BREEDS BEST POULTRY. Eggs and chicks | also list. of good positions open. Address (nearest | of readers who are looking for just 
Bargains. Beautiful illustrated circular free. JOHN | office) NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING A8- rhat hav to sell, 
E. HEATWOLE, Harr'sonburg, Va SOCIATION, Dept 203-A, Chicago, New York, Kansas what you have to se 
City, San Francisco, New Orleans. Toronto. : Advertise the things you wish to sel} 
oe ee Gener, bred from, prize winners, $ FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK fells about 369,000 | or exchange, in the different depart- 
enclier ndjan unner ducks an rakes rotectec t 7 
each. T. MORITZ, Rahway, NJ the Farmers’ Exchange and 
chance here for you. sure and generous pay, lifetime | turn them into money. 
pEARRED, ROCKS. Also Indian employment. ay to get. Just ask for booklet A-823, Over 125,000 farms and rural fam- 
WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. o obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. | ities in the middle states. are re aches 
_ MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government posi- | from the Farmers’ Exchange adver- 
55 BREEDS pure bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- $90 month; annual vacat . 2 Agri- 
keys, Collie dogs. Catalog free. BELGRADE POUL- Parcel Post means of tising in Orange r 
TRY FARM, Mankato Minn. needed. “Puill’’ unnecessary farmers eligible. Write culturist, New York, 6c per w = 
i liately for free l'st of positions open ANK- | week. 
BARRED ROCKS—Splendid cockerels anu Nets, Y INS 9, f 
trap nested stock. great layers, cheep GRO GREEN. LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L 19, Rochester, N If you wish to reach the great yeres 
WALD, Hainesport, N J. WANTED More men to Prepare as firemen, brake- | Consuming 
= men, electric motormen and conductors. Roads near t and mountain 8 © 3 se ) 
ne FF.ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS $10, hatching you. Hundreds t t 5 anée 5 ha 
15 $1, 30 $1.75, 100 $5. Order early. EMILY No experience y Farmers’ Exc hange ot Orange 
SMITH, Fillmore, N Y. stamp for application blank and book. I eater Farmer, Chicago, he per word per 
C I, Dept 17, Indianapolis, Ind week. 


POULTRY—Best_ 20 varieties. 
Eggs 15, $1; $2 Catalog. HENRY MOH, 


500 MEN, 20 to 40 years old, wanted at ence in 
every state for electric railway motormen and cén- 
ductors; $60 to $100 a month; 2 experience necessary 
fine opportunity; no strike. Write immediately for 
applicat‘on Diank. Address SEANAG ER, W-259 Dwight 
idg, Kansas City, Mo 


SALESMAN WANTED to canvas the farming and 
thresh’ng trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared paints. Previous gel ag un- 
necessary. Excetlent opportunity for right p: Ad- 
Crome at once THE VicToR OIL COMPANY. "Cleve- 
anc 0. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Wolfe's strain, large and 
finely marked. F. H. THOMSON & SON, Holland 
Patent, N Y. 

WHITE ORPINGTONS exclusively. oe bieod in 
the country, Eggs or trios. PROF R. WHITE, 
Moagrove, Pa. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—Breeding stock and eggs 
for hatching. FISHER BROS, Reute 1, Camden, 0. 

BRONZB TURKEYS, MRS PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, Cortland Co, N Y. 


HOUDANS, Beck and White Orpingtens, eges $2 
per 15 ATE. Sonth Hammond, N Y. 


RATIAVAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $900 first 
year, promotion to $1800. Examinations May 3 in 
jevety) state. mmon education sufficient with 
free. Write for 

BOPRINS.. Washington. D 


If you wish to reach the market 
in the American Northwest advertise 
what you have to sell in the Farmers’ 
Exchange of Orange Judd Northwest 
Farmstead, Minneapolis, 4c per word 
per week. 

You can reach the entire South 
through the Farmers’. Exchange de- 
partment -of Orange Judd Southern 


Farming, Atlanta, Ga, price 3c per 
word per week. 
Sew. the eastern states, use The 


and Homestead, Springfield, 
per word per week. 


= 
| 
: 
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around 50c p bu at loading stations, 
quoting the same tubers at 62@63c 
delivered im New York. In the yards, 
N Y state potatoes are selling at 2@ 
2.10 p 180 Ibs in bulk. Michigan con- 
tinues to find a free outlet in this 


market. In that state shippers pay 
farmers 35@40c p bu, and about 20c 
freight and 3c heater charges, and 
sell the potatoes in the N Y market 
at 60@62c p bu in carload lots. At 
the docks state potatoes in 168-Ib 

sacks afe selling at $1L.80@1.90, Mich 

1.75@1.90, Me 1.90@2. 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus from § C is 
in light supply and showing a wide 
range in size and value, or }We@$1.75 
p beh. Brussels sprouts are scarce and 
firm, L I. being guoted at 8@ 18¢ p qt, 
Fla wax bears $1. 50@3.75 p bskt, new 
S C. beans. $1.@2 p 100 behs, New Or- 
leans do, Bermuda beans 50@T5c p 
cra, old $1@1.50 p bbl, Bermuda car- 
rots 0@75e.p.cra, S C $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, “cucumbers $2@3 p_ bskt, 
Danish, se@@ cabbage $7@9 p ton, red 
$13@16, Fila cauliflower $1@1.50 p 
bskt or cra, Fla celery $1.50@3 p case, 
chicory $1@1.25 p bskt, escarole Tic @ 
= 2, eggplant $1.25@2 p bx, endive 

15@16c p bbl, Va kale 40@ 50c p bbl, 
Fla lettuce $1@3 p bskt, S C $1.50@ 
2.50, Pla lima: beans $3@ 4.50, okra $2 

2.75 p carrier, Fla peppers 75c@ 
$1.50 p bx or carrier, peas $3@5.50 p 
large bskt, or $2@4 p small bskt, 

arsley 75¢ @$1 p bskt, parsnips Thc @ 
$1 p bbl, 8 C radishes 31. 23@1.50 p 
bskt, Fla romaine $1@1.75, old squash 
$1. aes p. bhi, Fla new, white $1.75@ 
2.25 p bskt, or. $2@2.75 p bx, Va spin- 
ach 45¢@1.15 p bbl, white turnips 50 
@T5e p bbi, rutabagas 50@%0c, Fla 
tomatoes $1@1.25 p carrier. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


The spring demand for. fertilizers 
and agricultural chemicals promises 
the largest ‘trade in the history of the 
sell their 
mixed fertilizers largely through local 
agents at factory prices, plus freight. 
These sale&,are largely on time. The 
traffic im agricultural chemicals is 
mostly on /a.tash basis, whether tne 
purchaser. is a fertilizer, manufacturer 
or a farmer, The wholesale prices of 
agricultural’ chemicals at New York 
or other: points, are quoted below. 
These prices are for carload lots sold 
direct te manufacturers for. cash on 
receipt ef bill of lading. In job los 
and at retail from the fertilizer trade 
prices are. considerably higher. 

Nitrate of soda, 95% pure, per 100 lbs....$2. 4 
Sulphate ef ammonia, 100 ibe 
Deied bloed, Mew 


ground, f'0 W 2.75 
Tankege, at o b Chicago per 2.30 
Tankage, eonicehtrated, high grade, f o b 
Per WL 2.40 and 10 
Potashes 
ry 4 manure salt, 48453% basis, 2000 Ibs, 
7.00 
High a. manure “halt (90 a sulphate pot- 4 50 


Kainit, per, 


‘Phosphates 
Acid 16% . $0.45 
Steamed 
de « 7.00 
Fiorida phosphate rock, fo b Fer- 
Fiorida land pebble and phosphate rock, f o b Ss 
Tennessee Phosphate. fo b Mt Pleasxnt, domes- 
TOG BOX, POT TOD 5.00. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, beets 


Se p bu, cabbage $1.50 p 100, carrots 
4c p bu, onions 0c, potatoes 5c, 
turnips 2c, apples 50@75c, timothy 
hay 14@,17 p ton, chickens 17%c p 
ib, fowls l16c, eggs 26c p doz. 

OHTIO—At Cincinnati, hogs 8%c p 
ib, sheep. 5c, lambs 13@15c, calves 
100, potatoes 45@50c p bu, eggs 19%e 
p doz, ehickens 18c p Ib, hens 14c, 
timothy hay 14 p ton, wheat 1.05@1.08 
p bu, eats 37c, corn 5dc. 

At Cleveland, potatoes 50@65c p b«, 
onions 60@ Tic p 100 Ibs, apples $2@8 
p bbi, eggs 20c p doz, poultry 167 
16%c p Ib, cabbage 7@8 p ton, carrots 
60c p bu, beets 75c, parsnips 70c, 

squash 50 p ton, red wheat 1. a ye 
white oats "96% ©, timothy hay 15.50 
ton. 

At Columbus, timothy hay $12.50 p 
ton, eggs 2c p doz, chickens a 
fowls 13%4c p tb, potatoes (0@65e p 
bu, turnips 60c, apples 3 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANTA—At Pittsburgh. 

potatees GO@65c p bu, cabbage $5@ 
7 p ten, carrots 1.25 bbl, beets Hd 
p bu, apples 150@3.25 p bbl, yellow 
corn 66%c p bu, oats 38ce, timothy hay 
16 p ton, coarse bran 

At Philadelphia, eggs 27c p doz, 
fowls 16c p Ib, chickens 18c, apples 
$2@B p bbi, potatoes p bu, 
baled timothy hay 18.50 p ton, .clover 
mixed 15, rye straw 19, wheat 11, red 
wheat 1.038 p bu, corn 5c, oats 40c, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 87 36% 36% 
12.. 81% 32 29 
1911.. 28 28 26% 
1910.. 32 30 

Butter 


At New York, receipts of butter of. 


late have been liberal, and there is 
a fair accumulation of stock in first 
hands. Pressure to sell resulted in 
a slightly lower market and extra cmy 
butter sold the first of this week at 
about 35%c p Ib, firsts 32@84c, sec- 
onds 31@32c. State dairy butter has 
been in good demand, and best in tubs 
is quoted at 33@33'%ec, good to prime 

At Elgin, Feb 24, sales of emy but- 
ter were at 834% @35c p lb today, with 
the majority at $4%c, 


At Chicago, the butter market is 
marking time at about 35%c p Ib 
for the best cmy butter. This quo- 
tation has ruled for some time, and 
a fair business has been done, both 
in this grade and in fresh storage. 
Local consumption has held up well. 
Miscellaneous lots of cmy butter are 
quoted at 304%,@34%c. Dairy butter 
méets a fair demand, but receipts 
are small and quotations range from 
22 @ 8i1c. 

At Cleveland, cmy butter 38c p it, 
dairy 29c, 

At Pittsburg, cmy 39c, dairy 28c. 

At Columbus, cmy dairy 19c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 3c, 

At Philadelphia, emy 38%c. 

Cheese 


At New York, a fair amount of 
business is passing in the cheese 
market, and quotations continue to 
cover a wide range. Held specials 
sell up to about 18c p Ib, fey 17e, 


winter specials 16%@17c, average 
15% @16c, daisies 17%c, skims 
10@ lie. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@6. Fresh cows were firm at 35@82 
head 


Today there were 45 cars of cattle 
and 1543 caives on sale, Steers were 
extremely dull, closing 10c lower; 
bulls slow and generally Se off, with 
some sales of bologna bulls at a de- 
cline of 25c; cows eased off also on a 
dull demand and closed 10c lower. 
Calves were in moderate demand <t 
just about last week's closing prices! 
there were but few barnyard calves 
offered, Steers averaging 730 to lt ) 
Ibs, sold at $6@8.50 p 100 Ibs, includ- 
ing 5 cars Va, 1008 to 1226 Ibs, at 7.45 
@8.50, car Pa, 730 to 1690 Ibs, 6@ 8,30; 
a car of Tenn, 1219 Ibs, 8. Oxen cold 
at 5@7, bulls 5@7, cows 3.50@6.25, 
veals 5@12, yearlings and barnyard 
calves 4@5.50, 

Sheep were in light supply all last 
week and steady; lambs continued dull 
and declined Tuesday 25c; and later 
fell off still further 25@35c, closing 
slow without a clearance of the | —-ns," 
The selling range for the week bs A 
Bheep (ewes) $4.50@6.25, culls 3.25@ 
4.50, lambs 7.%)@9.50, yearlings 7@8, 
Today there were 14 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep ruled steady; lambs slo; 
but firm; the pens were not quite 
cleared. Common to prime sheep sold 
at 4.50@6.25 p 100 lbs, lambs 7.50@9, 
yearlings 7T@7.50. Top price of Mich 
lambs 9, of O lambs 8.60, N Y do 9. 

Hogs showed more firmness after 
Monday, and closed about 10c higher. 
Today the market still further im- 


proved 10c on Buffalo and western 
{To Page %346.] 
SUEEP BREEDERS - 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
400 high-class animals to select 
verage clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 


Snowcroft Hampshires ent Rose 
i rom Pr ‘ounce ons 
rf q 113 Prize- W inning f lati 


Cattle, 
1913 1913 1912 


Sheep, 
1913 1912 


Chicago ...... $9.00 $8.30 $8.40 $6.35 $6.40 $4.75 
New York .... 8.65" 7.35 860 680 555 4.25 
Buffalo ....... 8.50 7.75 8.90 675 625 450 
Kansas City .. 8.85 .7.25 8.20 635 5.25 4.00 
Pittsburg ....: 8.70 7.50 8.90 6.60 625 475 


At Chicago, price range on cattle 
on the hoof continues narrow, and 
the extreme range on beef cattle is 
from $6.60@9 p 100 Ibs, but the bulk 
of cattle now arriving sell at a range 
of 7.65@8.65, there being only about 
a cent p Ib variation. Choice 1500 
to 1600-1b steers do not advance above 
the 9c mark, although they present 


.the same quality that, a few weeks 


ago, was commanding much higher 
figures, 

By the end of the third week in 
Feb, prices haa advanced to better 
than S8%ec p Ib on hogs at Chicago. 
The price range eontinues very nar- 
row, there being a spread of only 
about 55@40c, the narrowest being on 
light packing and selected shipping 
hogs weighing from 135 to .% Ibs 
each. The market has gone steadily 
upward during Feb, under lighter re- 
ceipts. Advancing prices usually 
mean an increased shipment of hogs, 
but at this time farmers seem more 
disposed to hold their hogs, believing 
quotations will go still higher. 

Values on sheep and lambs have 
advanced again, but more particularly 
on sheep. The quotations on the lat- 
ter.range from $5.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, 
the bulk crossing the scales at 5.50@ 
6.35, Western wethers weizhing 
about 120 Ibg apiece had no difficulty 
in commandipg 6.60, while odd light 
two-year-olds have been quoted stili 
higher. Ewes of prime quality 
brought 5.85, and other good sorts 
have been quoted at 5.50@5.75. 
Yearlings averaging about 80 Ibs each 
sold at 7.25@7.75. Lambs have been 
quoted up to 9%, light weights being 
preferable. Feeders have paid around 
8 for fairly desirable offerings, and 
Colorados were held about 8.75. 


At New York, Monday, Feb 24~ 
Last week after Monday the market 
ruled steady for steers, closing slow 
and easier; bulls and cows were ac- 
tive and 10@15e higher on Wednes- 
day; but the advance was lost on Fri- 
day, the market closing weak and 
Calves held up on Wednesday, 
but later fell off 50c on veals, with a 
very dull demand: barnyard calves 
and yearlings continued steady to the 
close. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $6@9, oxen £e7, bulls 
5.25@ 7.60, cows 3.25@6. veals 5@ 
12.75, barnyard calves sory ‘yearlings 4 


cation red by oor 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Complete sweep of prize wi: 
Bama, and ewes, bred to prize w Sapam, 
Heary L. Wardwell, Bex 16, SipringGield Contre, 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now musonabl &@ very good lot of ewes and 
rams at reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an 

ram. tie for prices and 
it SECORB, &.F. 0.35, Trumansburg, 1. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
Announcement No. 4 


Now is the time to get on the with some 
for hatching ed chicks or ducklings M 
laying strain W Leghorns—247 
from 238 eggs each from 10 pullets "A 

few coekereis left. Indian Runner 


Neverkiog food 1. 
per 408 Ibs. MOVER Plats, 


DON’T BE A CLAM 


Eggs for Hatching, and laying Hens. 
Dartington Egg Farm, Bo: 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Strain (Young’s via G.Wyckoff’s). Wi 

York State Fair, 1908-09-10-11-12. Unsurpassed 
nic Great records. Eggs, Baby Chicks. 

c. CARTER - ow York 


Purebred Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Route 2 Chestertown, 


&. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 
100 each, safe arriva » order too large or 


RICHLASD FARES, 


CHAS SKIRVEN 


FREDERICK, mb, 
$1 per 15; per 40. Thor 
82 per oughbred ottes, 


and Buff Leg- 
horns; 19 varieties. A'so - 
2 Orptagions Cata 
Winter layi tr 
Eleventh 


each. 
year, MOUNTAIN Fa M, Norfolk, Conn. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


Stock 


Send for my 1913 mating list. 
birds, My exhibit 
find; my bred-to-lay strain is also up to the 
ard; they are a little larger and lay «8 larger whiie 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my — = are home + 
prices; my selling plan {s the only 

my mating list is worth a_postal. 
F. 3. DE HART R. 0.3 


DAY- OLD CHICKS 


, from heavy iay- 
l count 


le way to-buy 


vesting Stock 


prices. 
Box 69, 


istand, 


S. 6. W. Leghorn Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs 


Kuarunteed per cent 
| ome chicks warranted 


per 100 ha 
Write Today we 


Day Old Chicks 


Our S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 
are bred from heavy laying ste & 
We ship them in perfect conditwa 
They thrive from the start, and 
Q@tow into vigurous layers. Custow 
ers are always Satisfied, Write 
for catalog and price lin 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
‘ingle Com White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks 
yur Pekin Ducks won the Specials for the Best Dis;lny 
at Vhiladelphia, Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catajog—-it tells why our chicks live 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa. 


SINGLE WHITE LEGHORN 


B Baby Chicks $10.00 per 100 L00 


Pekin Ducklings $20 00 per | 
and Drakes for sale. Satisfaction cuaranteed. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


DO YOU KEEP CHICKENS? 


Why not get some of our Rose Comb Khode Island 

Reds, Indian Runner Ducks and Tou!ouse Geese They . 
will keep you. Send for catalogue to 

F. W. KILPATRICK Route 4 Warren, Ohie 

New York Prize-Winn Strains 


Light and Dark R. Reds, White Wyandot 
Roc! and Bro«n Leghorns Bargain 

Excellent wie $1.00 and 

M, PRESOOT, RIVERDALA, N. 4 


SILVER WYANDOTTES—BEST 


Winners New York, Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo. Choice 
breeders at reasonable prices. Ten cock birds at oe 
each one. {Write 


4. REEPMEYVER, Jh., Craig, Sehdy Co, W. 


Baby 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred 


livery guaranteed ; 
GRINNELL. "Sodus, N 


$5.00 per 100. Selected pen $2.00 per 15. 

a” 00. Strong baby chicks $15.00 per 100. Farm 
range. KE. Elizene Poultry Farm, B.D. 
Lambertville, N. 


Runner ducks and Barred Piymouth Rocks, Send your 
for eggs mow. A few drakes ond fancy SC RY 
cockerels. David M. Hammond, Cortland, 


VIUOROUS 8. C. K. L REDS. Kees, $1.00 


ference Lambertville Nat’! 


Orders taken for 


indian Runner Ducklings 


mature stock. 
Stony Brook Farmstead, Ridley Park, Pa. 


pul Comb t and Fancy breeders 
ney, $3.00- Settings 


‘ity, $4 or 15.91.25 ; 


85.00 per hundred 
A. A. Li, Dayton, N. ¥. 


Start Right Fite, 


Si 


Houdans and White Rocks 

birds are blue ribbon winners 

106,000 A. last season, S and Ducklings and at 
qualities. 


free. TALONS POULTRY YARDS. Bor 
The FARMER’S FOWL 


inter layers 2D per ait 
free, "Thos, Wilder, Men iting. 


LAND NEE 


| Single _ Comb Rhode Island Red 


HAMILTON 
FARMS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


We Guarantee 95% Fertility 


in our Hatching Eggs 
strong, Vigorous parent stock, laid under the most 

HAMILTON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
are, bred and carefully for shipment 


make ‘Bamiiton Leghorns the can buy. 
our tlustrate’ cetsieg and price list save you moner. 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, 


Because we know they are finest quality—fros 
Most saultary conditions 


» feed, careful mat 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
MARKETS Selected Fertility 
THE DAIRY } clecte 
ing stock, Guatal * 
satis fac Place your er 
and avoid the early 6] g rush. © . \ 7 
TYWACANA 
43 
SE 
ross wicks oultry farm 
Chas. W. Brick, Prop., 80: E, Crosswicks, N. 
| pes De 
‘9 PEERLESS FARMS 
R. F.D. 23 
Northport, L. L, N. ¥- 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 7 
FARMS 
2 
| 
’ SALE — PURE BLACK MINORCAS 
| 
| — 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Rag Apple Korndyke 


Randie. 
calves are “exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, dairy and show type eae puasenteeh perfect in 


24.21. 


every respect. Such combined 
other calves equally attractive wii 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pa. 


Butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 30 lbs. each in seven days. 


ualities of World's record bi 
h different combinations of breeding, type and color. 


the greatest son of 


our hora” Pontiac Korndyke 


We have during the past two years most carefully selected and 
= regardless of prices, one of the very best foundation 
erds to be found inthis country, Every female will be retained 
and no energy in making the greatest possible records, 
cons! the following com ination of t of breeding and 
the spec’ jwantageous prospects for the purchaser of such 
bull calves as we are offering. 
JENNINGSHURST CHRISTHAS KORNDYEE—born Dec. 25th, 
1911 ; three-fourths white. Abbekerk, who has 
young daughters with reco: mn 29and 30 lbs. He is 
son of Pontiac Kornd Tbe., and 8 21.32 lb. four- 
aera De Kol, 83.62 Ibs. Dam is 
be. at four years. She is a > 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 
one-half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, 


reeding should qualify them any herd. Wehave 


Ww. JENNINGS, Towands, Fs. 


HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 


exception of 


re) 
y above 80 po: Apple Korn- 
rndyke, 88.02 Ibs. butter 160-94 Ibe. in 
Bir “Golantha 
Fat orndyke Lad 
7 days. 


bulls, I will offer any- 


the herd bulls, Witte me. your wan 


Heuvelton, New York 


fl E. DOLLAR = 


AVISDALE Holstein-Friesian 


Cattle select trom, HAMRY 1. DAVIS, Chester, New York 
| STAR FARM 


Cowa and 

Right. I abe have 
Heifers fresh and soon 

rs some fresh and rest to 

Durham and 


and 1 Calve 


high grade Holstein Cows an 
freehen and 75 head cows and he’ 
freshen soon; these are Grade Guernsey, 
Ayrehires. 


J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y¥. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock aad 
Jarge producers, Gladstone, New Jersey 


Holstein Bull $5022 


for service, % white, straight backed, and a 
SABARAMA FARM, Baldwinsville, N. Y- 


Ready 
dandy. 


BIEIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
» offers tul born November 28, 1912; sire, Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 7th, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average milk 683.40, buiter 32.57 at 4% years; dam, 

ge of Hengerveld DeKol; price 


a 2% 
Write for pedi 
. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfield, N. Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade aye cows. Are heavy producers. Can 
furnish large, yor fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send fos the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Br 


HOLSTEINS 


If you haven’t yet ordered your Reg. 

I. Service Bull, order today. We 
can’t begin to filf our orders; therefore, 
do not put off ordering too long. $75 
per head and upwards. 

We're actually selling Reg. Hol. Cows 
at $150 per head and upwards. Reg. 
Male and Female Calves, $75 per head 
and up. 

Our Department of Grades is the best 
ever presented, $70 per head and up- 
wards, Fresh Cows and nearby springers. 

Please remember .we are to sell 1000 
head*during the year of 1913, and our 
books are open to inspection. Don't 
wait, cut this slip out and mail today. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


offers a.rare opportunity to any ove wishing to start a herd 
of Holstein-Friesians in a few full os cows whose udders 
are imperfect. These cows all have good A. R.jO. records, and 
are with calf to some of the best b: bulls of the breed. "The 

prices on these cows are from $125 to $200, which is about the 
value of the calves they are earrying. .They one nice con- 
dition and are valuable for breeding purposes. I also have 
for sale two bad bulls, sired by a son of Ee Stee and the 
dam of one hasan A. R. O. record of 22.73 Ibs. butter, 

the dam of the other one a record of 21.93 Ibs. butter. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Pro 
R. F. D. No. 2. West Winfield, PN. ¥Y. 


EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


10 800n; and large 


fier "Bred 
Hu letein balls for Bred 


Box 9 A, Peekskill, N. 
evenly marked, 


born 

4 FIN E BULL CALF yn 1912; sire, 
orndyke Sadie Vale; the records of this three 

Ss earest dams average 32.8 "pounds butter in 7 days, 
127 pounds in 30 days; dam, we Veeman Pontiac, 
O record at 1 year, months, mi'k 348.8, 
butter 15.27. Ww. D. ROBENS. Poland, N. Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dec. 11, ay dam, 21.20 lbs. at 
4 yre; sire, King Hengerveld Segis 6 0772, whose dam and 
grandam have over 30 lbs. butter each for one week. 
Write for price «nd pedigree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray, West Winfield, Herkimer Co. New York 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest breeding 
establishment in the East. 
Imported and American 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, style and 
action, a new importation 
of forty head. 

Why longer neglect tie 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, better 
farming, more power, more 
profits. Catalogue B, the 
finest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 


JACKS and 
Raise mules and get rich. 
16 Jack and Mule farms un- 


be seen 420 he = 
Muige, Jennys 

Mules, 14 to 17 hands hight 
‘o tock 


gvaran- 
teed. Write for prices 
today. Address 
EREKLER’S JACK FARM 

West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


a d 
ependen 
Greatest 


Cony 
oti gary 


ool of Biv 


rig 
10 registered bull calves. 
10 registered heifers, 2 and 8 years old. Bred to extra 


good NB 
Bell Phone are Cortland, N. Y. 
Vandervort’s BULL 


Milan, Pa. 


Quick Sales CALVES 
No.1, Out of ArtisD Kol Hengerveld,bornJan.27 ,mother $50 
born Jan. 27, milk a day 75 » butter 25 lbs., 
Briar Hill Stock Farm 
He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
A.R.O, daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 
~—10 above 30 Ibs. Bull born April 12, 1912: more 
a nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 
C. L. BANKS, Lecus Steck Farm, New Berlin, N.Y. 
Calamity Paul, Sir Gelsche, Walker 
need the rvom. 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
has a 30 Ib. dam and 83 Ib. 
immediately. 


Have sold two offered in adv. of last week. Now have more 
for sale and at half what they are worth. Just think! 
in official test giving over 80 lbs. milk, light in color, price 

No.9. An ex ra fine one of Tweed Lamil! a $75 

First check sabes either calf. 
E. A. VANDERVORT, Sidney, N. ¥. 
Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this herd. 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
three of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 302 
from finely bred A, R. O. dams at reasonable prices. 
F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 
by purchasing a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who 
has more official teste’ daughters than any other bull 
white than black; very nice individual; well developed; 
ready for service; price $90. Bull born June 9, 1912; 
Boy; here is a great bred bull for little money; price 
Bull calves $40 to $150. Write your wants, 
Offers 20 head of heifers, Fiege, Soe 
the, 8 
224, Woodcrest Lad and noted sires of the breed. 
Mont all from A. R. O. Must sell at once as 
JOHN L. ELSBREE, 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked ; very straight, square — level. Sire 
ndarm. ms are 

by son of a 30 1b, cow. "| Wite 
R. FOSTER, 


good ration, 


Growing Animals Need Protein 


It would be a great thing if every 


farmer would feed his cattle a bal- 
anced ration for one winter. All 
through the corn belt it is common 
for men to feed too much corn and 
too little nitrogenous feed. Such a 
ration, particularly for dairy cows, is 
a good deal like a ration of soda 
crackers, candy and sawdust for a 
working man. It lacks the elements 
which are n-cessary for muscle and 
for keeping the body in good work- 
ing condition, 

The dairy cow gives out a large 
amount of protein each day in milk, 
and if her ration is limited in protein, 
the milk flow is necessarily limited. 
It is possible to give a cow sufficient 
alfalfa, clover or cowpea hay to bal- 
ance a ration of corn a'‘one, but usu- 
ally with high producing cows it is 
better to feed some concentrated 
grain with the corn. The addition of 
a small amount of linseed meal, cdt- 
tonseed meal, crushed oats or bran 
should make a considerable~ differ- 
ence in the production of the ordinary 
ccw. 

Do not expect to get good results 
from. a scrub cow, even with the best 
possible feeding, because if she has 
not the natural disposition and ability 
to milk well no feeding or care can 
make her do so. 

Particularly for young growing ani- 
mals a.balanced ration is highly im- 
portant. Each day a growing calf 
should add a little more muscle and 
a little more bone to his structure, 
and unless there is plenty of protein 
in the ration he cannot do so. 

If corn is the only grain to be fed 
the average good cow should receive 
from eight to 10 pounds da‘ly, and to 
balance this amount of corn from 15 
to 20 pounds of alfalfa, clover o> cow- 
pea hay will be required. One-half 
that amount of corn with two to four 
pounds of bran or oats makes another 
and will require about 
the same amount of leguminous hay. 
These rations are suggested for aver- 
age cows and are not intended to be 
fitted for especially good ones. The 
feeding of a very high producing cow 
{fs an individual matter which cannot 
be governed by rules. 

For a long time we have asked 
our dairy cows to produce one of the 
most concentrated food products that 
is made without supplying the 
necessary raw material. Is it not 
reasonable to believe that if we give 
what they need the preduction and 
the profits would increase? 


- The Live Stock Markets 


[From Page 345.] 
advices, Good heavy to light hogs sold 
at $9@9.10 p 100 lbs, roughs 7.75@8. 
The Horse Market 
Trading was more active last week, 
owing to some out-of-town demand 
for both seasoned and fresh western 
horses, Prices ruled full steady. Good 
2 Lhoice heavy drafters are quoted it 
$325@400 p head, with an occasional 
rale at higher figures; chunks 225@ 
"00, good, sound, second-hand herses 
100 @ 225, old horses and cripples at 
lower figures, 
At Pittsburgh, the beef cattle mar- 
ket was steady to strong Monday, 
prices being about the same as a week 
earlier. Receipts totaled 85 cars. 
Good to choice cattle sold at $8.50@ 
8.85 p 100-lbs, good 1300 to 1400-1b 
oy 8.25@8.40, medium to good 
1200 to 1300-lb steers @8.25, tidy 
1050 to 1150-1b steers 8@8.35, fair to 
medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 7.50@ 
8, fair 900 to 1000-1b steers 6.75@ 7.40, 
common 700 to 900-lb steers 5.60@ 
6.75, rough, half fat 1000 to 1300-lb 
steers 5@6.50, common to good fat 
oxen 5@7, bulls 4@7.25, cows 4@ 
6.7: 5, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 lbs 
5@7.85, bologna cows 74@4.2. 
Receipts of calves were 500 head, sell- 
ing at 7.50@11., About 30 double 
decks of hogs arrived on a higher 
market, heavyweights selling at 8.80@ 
9, medium weights 9@9.05, heavy ane 
light Yorkers 9.05@9. 10, pigs 8.75@9. 
The sheep market opened steady, w with 
values about the same as the cloaing 
figures of the previous week. ~ 
teen carloads were sold. Sheep sold 
at 5@6.75, lambs 5.50@8.85, 
At Buffalo, steers of all kinds sold 
10@15¢ lower Monday than the ¢ 
ing’ quotations of the previous a 


WEGO,. N.Y, 


Receipts were 3500 head. Prime; 


heavy steers were quoted at $815@-: 
8. p 100 lbs, fair to» good weighty: 
steers 7.65@8, 15, plain to good ship-. 
ping steers 7.25@ plain, weighty 
steers 6.65 @ 7.15, choice to fancy year- 
lings 7.90@8.15, yearlings 7.15@7.65, 
butcher steers, handy weights 6.20@. 
7.65, cows 4@ 5.58, cutters 3.50@3.45, 
canners 3.15@3.45, heifers, choice te 
fey, 7@7.40, bulls 5@6.85. Receipts 
of hogs totaled 12 000, selling 10@15c 
higher than closing quotations of the 
previous week. Heavy hogs sold at 9 
p 100 lbs, light 9.056@9.10, Sheep and 
lambs slightly lower. Total receipts 
are 14,000 head, Choice lambs sold at 
9@ 9.15, wethers 6.50@6.75, ewes 6@ 
6.25, yearlings from 8 downward. 


What Guemseys Are Best 


The American Guernsey cattle cluh 
the first breed orgaifization to establish 
an advanced registry system, upon the 
basis of a year’s production of butter 
fat has now come forward with a very 
complete list of registry sires 
and great producing nana, he is 
the first one attempted by any cattle 
breeders’ organization.’ Tq the breeder 
or purchaser, it will prove of. incal- 
culable value, by giving not only the 
number of progeny, but the record is 
pounds of milk and butter fat each cow 
has produced; every bull that has twe 
or more progeny, and each cow that has 
one, in the advanced register, being 
listed. The bulls and cows with their 
progeny are alphabetically arranged in 
separate lists. A condensed history 
from birth to date is concisely given 
The list is corrected to November 1, 
1912, but it is the purpose of the club 
to keep it up to date for the benefit of 
all breeders. Copies can he obtained by 
writing to the office at Peterboro, N H, 
and should be in the hands of every 


breeder. 
Father’s Advice 


NOBLE NELVYOLD, MINNESOTA 


The following principles or great 
truths instilled in me as a youngster by 
father may be of benefit to the team- 
ster. At any rate, they offer good food 
for reflection to any man who deals in 


horsefiesh. 
There is time 
0. 


Give a horse a chance, 
enough after that to make him 

A horse naturally becomes more or 
less like his driver. 

Most balky horses are made balky by 
their drivers. 

Never whip a horse because you are 
angry. 

A good teamster gains the confidence 
of his team. 

A horse should be made to fear the 
whip rather than feel it. 

Teach a team to pull a light load 
Ly and they will pull a heavy load 
righ 

ens train a team on a heavy load 

Never scold a team for breaking am 


evener. 
Loos light at first, and heavier after- 
war 

Never pull a team when they are out 
of breath. 

Do not allow a team to stop at will 
but stop them soon afterward. 

Short stops and often is a ‘good rule 
for resting horses, 

A horse that will stop when he is 
told to will seldom run away. 

It is all right for your noca to have 
speed if you never find it out. 

Move a little yourself to get started, 
instead of asking your team to make up 
lost time. 


Rhode Island Reds at Buffalo 


A notable feature of the recent Buf- 
falo (N Y) poultry show was the ex- 
hibition of Rhode Island Reds. These 
handsome birds were present in large 
numbers, some of the biggest breeders 
being represented. The greatest win- 
nings in this class were made by Henry 

Alt and John E. Houck, the well- 
known Buffalo breeders. One of their 
cockerels was awarded first in a lively 
contest. It was unquestionably one of 
the finest birds ever shown. They alse 
secured first and second on pens, first 
on hens, and first and third on pullets. 
Mr Alt has made similar winnings at 
two previous shows, s0 that he now 
ranks as one of the strongest breeders 
of Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Mr 
Houck is now assoeiated. with Mr Alt, 
bringing to the combination a strong 
line of birds, including. the pen. which 
won second at the present show in M 
ison Square Garden, New York. 


Grows Pure Breds Only 


I think your suggestion in regard te 
pure-bred stock in the South a good ene 
Tt is the only kind in my opinion for 
the greatest success. I don’t breed any 
other kind from a chicken up. I am @ 
great advocate of the top kind. I alse 
believe in co-operstion in both breeding 
and selling.—t B. Stevenson, Lincola 


County, Tenn. 


More and Better Stock Needed 


I am intensely interested in your live 
stock and dairy department. While E 
am a business man, I am now develop- 
ing a poor farm by means of live stock. 
Everything you print on this subject is 
helpful to every southern farmer. 1 
eannot help feeling that not only in 
Virginia, but in every one of our seuth- 
era states, what we need is more stock 
stock.—[{H. rris, 
Va. 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS American Agricuiturist 
| 
j 
| 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


100Houstems 100 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production, A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy milking cows- All 
young. nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 
see these cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows hxuve milk records in the past year of 
from 5900 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN. 
BULL S tor sence. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


SPLENDID 


whose dam has an 


. 75,762, A. R. O. 
record 56 2 Iba. milk’; 22.3 Iba. butter 7 days. She is by 
&@ son of Paul Beets De Kol. 

This calf isseven-eighths + hite, beautifully marked, straight, 
finejndividua!. Price $75 registered, transferred and crated. 
BRADLEY UTICA, N. Y. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About. evenly marked black and 


white, a fine, straight, active, good 
bodied creature. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams. 


7 days as 3-year-olds. e are offe 

calves—dred by a bull from 
. dam. 


©. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. 


Richly Bred Bull Calf $75 


Nearly White 


Sire: A son of King is Hengerveld by 
Ki Segis and out o 


Blanche Lyons 
DeKol 33.312 Ibs. butter. 
Dam: A daughter of Vaile Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
cheek gets this one. 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEIN 


A grand young ball at s mederate price. 
Born Jan. 10, 1912, — three-fourths white — «a beauty — with 
wonderful official backing. In his ped! are 44 dams with 
A. R. O. butter records which average 2.75 Ibe. In the first 
the sires of 34 A. R. O, 


g of his are 
cows whore records a 90.08 ibs., and four dams whose 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 


LIVE STOCK “ADVERTISEMENTS 


4 


OATTLE BREEDERS 


Our Holsteins| 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
L. T. amd C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 


CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well mark and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull cal fr ecord cows and 

he ves set come Imported 

than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


HAY 


o€ 


SWINE 


BREEDERS 


Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Duroe 


PAL’# PRINCE—@rand 
(Champion, ladiana stale Fai 


FRIEND—Grand 
Champieu, Obie State Fair 


| 


Ohoiee females are being bred to above boars. Write for information. 


Herd immune from cholera. 


CHARLES F. SFP RAGUE, Bex 10, Lima, Ohic 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, all ages. These are sired by Berryton Duke's 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 


International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 
WHITE HORSE FARMS, ‘Paoli, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
wz, State Fair champion. The big kind, 


D. H. DE EISBACH, PF. 0. Bex 181. Kingston, 


DUROG 


250 lb. Service boars, summer he ind. 


records average 30.12 Ibs. OL remarkable 
A. POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., 
The kind that produce results. Fresh and 
nearby springers. Prices reasonable consider- 
ing size, color, condition and individuality. 10 
Reg. heifers not bred. 2 service bulls. 
MPERIAL STOCK FARM 
J. A. Leach, Prop. Cortland, N. Y. 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rich im the Blood of The King of 


BU..i. CAL the Pontines—K ing 

Kornt'y «:—Lord Netherland DeKol—Hengerveld DeKol and 
other grent eires, Theprices are low for calves of this 
high bre~ding. We insure these calves for one year. We guar- 
antes to please you. Write et once for pedigrees and prices. 
E. ©. Stewarterille, Warren County, 5. J 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Ibe. milk day. 20 Reg. . 
Grade heifer calves from these cows and Reg. bull, $10 each. 


BEAGAWN BEOG., - TELLY, N. ¥. 


2 day and 29.56 Ibs. butter. Write 
Thomsen 


375\ibs.in 
3 months! 


Imported stock, short nose type. Extreme! olific 
prices. it is not what Fon bat 
that counts. 4. 6. CURTIR. 


& Son, Holland Patent, N.Y. Fairview Farm 
LOOK, LOOK, 224,220 wetter. Five very 
fine heifers, sired n, Cormu- 
copia. Ages from one to sixteen m wil 
tested this winter and coming fall. Will deliver dt any 


N. ¥. or Penns. states for 
WN BROS., IDEAL DAIRY FARR, Canton, New York 


Hinchey Homestead Offers 


2 BERKSHIRE BOARS 


bern Sgptember 20th, 1912. Sire, Highwood Masterpiece 
Sist No. 149236; of Kalorama No. 108265 
Price $10 each. W. MINCHEY, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


al) Spring and Summer Berkshire boars on hand at Lic 


BERKSHIRES 


One fall aged boar. ‘One May boar. A few Gilts bred 
for April farrow. Fall sow pigs. T.4. KERR.(ollins.N.Y. 


HIRES One yearling ft Jane 

boars and gilts, ready 
to beok orders for Nov.. Dec. and Jan. pigs, not akin. 
frow prize winning sires and — 5 


P I Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow 


sows. Prices ree. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


Male Foot Hogs have won more Fret 


herd America. Stock of 


Open sows or . Boars a The prolific kind. Stock 


expense. 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for Mar. and Ayr. 
farrow. Price $@ and up. Pigs net related. - 
Vv. BE. MICHAEL, YELLOW SPRINGS, O 


DUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND GILTS 

Bred for March and Agen. Spring Boars and fall pigs 

of both breeds bred from prize winners. Pedigrees 
. Write, stating your wants, to 

P. Pisin City, Obie 

100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and oung 


igs not akin; popu 
JEROMEVILLE, O. 


ars, Fairbanks Independant. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


| E. Z METCALF, 


Bred gilts and yearlings of the prolific kind,bred for Mar. 
| and fall pigs efter 
| eex,or in pairs no skin. LC. Box 
CHESHIRES AND 

- | Boars, sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 


Also breed fleece d Detaine sheep. 
| OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 


Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 


= 
| ESS 
| 
2 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
| OXFORD, N. ¥. 
OLLINS' JERSEY RED CHOLERA IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 
m=... Onondaga Hill Stock Farm | 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine Se 
| ALFALFA LODGE YORKS mf 
- 
REGISTERED ©. FE. C. 
| tor spring igs EUGENE P. ROGERS, Ware, 


OR riot of color and 
F bloom the rose is 
truly the queen 

flowers. Even with 
such a wealth of flow- 

ers that grace o'r 

gardens, beautiful of 

form, with tints al- 
most etherial in their delicate coloring 
and delicious subtle perfume, the rose 
still, as it has for ages, holds its place 
at the head of the list, 

It is such a simple thing to have 
roses in abundance, A friend standing 
in my garden one summer day look- 
ing about her at the lavish bloom 
said: “Surely you~have a hundred 
dollars’ worth of flowers here. Why 
don’t you sell them?” ‘Sell them,” I 
answered, “‘that would be parting witl 
joy for money, and what could I buy 
with mere money that would compen. 
sate for the absence of all this beauty, 
a continual delight?” 

My flower plot was formerly the 
kitchen garden, the soil well drained 
and very rich, so it has been compar- 
atively an easy matter for me to grow 
flowers in profusion by simply keep- 
ing up the fertility; this has been ac- 
complished by covering all beds each 
fall with compost or manure, and 
during the blooming season putting a 
small quantity of wood ashes by each 
plant. I save expense using these 
home-made fertilizers and the results 
are the same as if I bought the. ex- 
pensive ready-mixed kinds, 

For those who have such @ piece of 
ground to devote to flowers the prob- 
lem is solved, but when such a plot is 
not. available, the same conditions 
must be made; or the result will be 
only labor and time thrown away, or 
at best only a half-hearted success. 
We know that to grow vegetables we 
must have “garden soil,” and then at 
the same time we delude ourselves 
with the belief that flowers will grow 
anywhere; that setting them out and 
bestowing on them an occasional dash 
of water is sufficient for their needs. 
Mistaken mortals! disappointed souls! 
when the gorgeous thing the catalog 
described did not appear or when the 
promising: plant we bought of the 
florist dwindles down to a_ sickly 
stunted failure, then how thoroughly 
—yes—and ignorantly are we apt to 
say—Well, the catalog descriptions 
always exaggerate,” or, “a greenhouse 
plant never amounts to anything after 
being forced,” all of which censure 
should be placed where it properly be- 
longs,to present unfavorable conditions, 

Now, suppose we have just an or- 
dinary plet of ground on which to 
grow roses, perhaps a bed or two. A 
woman cannot prepare such a bed 
without a man’s help. Some men are 
as fond of flowers as the women and 
give their assistance cheerfully, and 
others are like the husband of a wom- 
an, who, admiring my garden, said re- 
gretfully: “If pa had a piece of 
ground like this he would raise pota- 
toes on it.” So when pa is imbued 
with the spirit of materialism it is all 
the more reason why the women of 
the home should cultivate the beau- 
tiful. A man doubtless is often un- 
willing to help because he has plenty 
of other things to do, yet he takes 
pride in whatever makes home attract- 
ive, and no woman who really loves 
flowers will fail to make a start any- 
way. If the result is pleasing he will 
in the end usually lend a hand and do 
his full share. 


Success in Rose Culture 


To grow roses successfully three 
things are essential, favorable loca- 
tion, rich soil and proper care. No 
plant repays these things more fully, 
nor shows a lack of it as quickly. 
They will grow well in an open situa- 
tion, but to obtain the best results the 
bed should be protected on the north 
and west by either the buildings or 
thick shrubbery, so it will not at any 
‘time. get the sweep of unchecked 


winds, should receive the full mérn- 
ing hine, but be Hered if pos- 


sible by the shade 
trees from the fierce 
heat of noonday, which 
wilts the blooms pre- 
maturely. It is a per- 
fect situation indeed if 
it can again receive 
some of the late afternoon sun. 
They are among the first things 
to start growth in spring, and for this 
reason I prefer fall planting, as it 
gives them. considerable advaniage 
over, spring set plants, 


To make the bed, select a place 
where water will not stand in the 
spring. Roses appear to best advan- 


tage in long, narrow beds, wide enough 
so two rows can be set two feet apart 
each way, with an outside margin of 
at least a foot. If the soil is poor 
remove for a depth of at least two 
feet, and if the situation is a dry one, 
fill half their depth with autumn 
leaves and old woolen rags, both of 
which are valuable for retaining mois- 
ture. Make this foundation very firm 
by stamping, then fill the bed with 
compost, -aising it considerably high- 
er than the outside. The plants ap- 
pear to better advantage and there is 
then no danger of water standing at 


any time about their roots, 
Now you are ready to set your 
plants, If received by express have 


the roots immersed in a tub of warm 
water for a couple of hours previous- 
ly. Most Hybrid Perpetual roses are 
budded on Manetti stock, a hardy 
briar. If two-year-old plants are pur- 
chased, the budded ones can readily 
be distinguished from those on their 
own roots. The budded plants have 
roots only at the base of a single thick 
stalk, near the top of which the 
branches start. This is where the bud 
was inserted. The roots of those grown 
from cuttings are at the base of the 
stalks. low right here is where most 
mistakes and causes of failure occur. 
A plant with its own roots must not 
be set lower than six inches below the 
surface, then when the soil is pressed 
down it will be at least three inches 
in the ground, but a budded plant 
must go down so- deep that the part 
where the bud enters the stock will 


be three inches deep, the same -s 
those on their own roots. 
It makes no difference how deep 


the roots of these budded plants go. I 
have set them when the roots were 
long, more than a foot in the ground. 
The chief object is to get the bud be- 
neath the surface, they will then often 
start at once to throw out roots .f 
their own. But if the budded part is 
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above ground it, of course, has no 
chance to do this. Then, too, the new 
growth is likely to be feeble, and such 
being the case the strong Manetti 
stock_must have an outlet, and begins 
to send up its own shoots, These can 
readily be distinguished by. their 
briary appearance. Soon the choice 
part is robbed of all nourishment and 
dies leaving the briar. Only last year 
I visited a garden that had cost the 
owner nearly a thousand dollars, 
where almost the entire rosary was 
grown up with these briars. The im- 
proper planting was plainly visible, as 
the budded part was above the 
zround. Here and there a rose on its 
own roots was making a very unsatis- 
factory showing among such unsightly 
neighbors, 


Removing Shoots 


Often even when properly planted 
the briar shoots will appear above 
ground; they must be removed at 
once, for if left to grow they will 
eventually kill the choice part. 

When planting, and every spring 
thereafter, the weak shoots should all 
be removed, and not more than four 
or five buds left to a stalk of those re- 
maining. This close pruning is essen- 
tion even with the strongest growers, 
like Margaret Dickson, Clio and Frau 
Karl Druschki, which is, by-the-way, 
the most magnificent white rose in ex- 
istence, These oftenin asinmgle season 
throw “up new shoots four and five 
feet in hight; 
they must be 
ruthlessly cut 
to within ten 
inches or a foot 
of the ground 
if the choicest 
blooms are de- 
sired. Even in 
a favorable sea- 
son some plants 


set more buds 
than ,can ma- 
ture, ‘especially 
those varieties 
that. grow in 
clusters, These 
should be 


thinned as soon 
as the buds are 
formed so that 


not ‘nore than 
half a dozen of 
the best are 


left on a stalk, 
Of. eourse this 
close cutting 
back does not 


A Farmer’s Wife, from Her Own 
Experience, Gives Practical Direc- 
. tions in This Article for Successful 
Rose Culture. 


By MAGDALENE MERRITT 


apply to an, climbing cose, which sim- 

“ply has to be kept within bounds and 
the dead wood removed,*or indeed to 
any rose except the Perpetuals, teas. 
and others of a like class, 

The ground should be stirred fre- 
quently, and the bed sprinkled every 
evening if no rain or dews fall to keep 
it sufficiently. moist. It is not best to 
urge most of the Perpetual kinds 
after the middle of August, as stems 
grown late in the season will scarcely 
ripen sufficiently before cold weather 
to be of much benefit, Few of the 
so-called Perpetuals bloom to any ex- 
tent after the June season. Most cata- 
logs mark with an asterisk the best of 
those that bloom twice, I have found 


Mrs John Laing (an exquisite fra- 
grant pink), Frau Karl  Druschki 
(white), and Marshall P, Wilder (a 


beautiful carmine or red), the surest 
autumnal bloomers, Hybrid teas are 
perfectly hardy with protection, and 
bloom until frost. La France, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, the Cochet. roses, 
Hermosa, the new Irish rose, Killar- 
ney and Madam Caroline Testout, an 
exquisite rose, have given me the best 
results. 

It is an easy matter to grow cut- 
tings from this class, Take a thrifty 
stem from near the main stalk, cut off 
the wilted flower and insert the cut- 


ting about four inches in the ground, 
under the parent plant where it will 
have partial shade, and cover with a 
glass fruit can. 


Do not take the glass 


4 
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off at any time until the slip has 
started to grow, then give a little air 
daily. If such cuttings are taken up 
in the fall and kept in the house all 
winter, by spring they will be fine 
large plants ready to commence 
blooming, and can be left thereafter 
in- the permanent bed: 

Keeping the Bushes Pest Free 

When the little white chafers appear, 
as they do tM@e latter part of May, a 


thorough spraying with strong soap-* 


suds will conquer them, This should 
be attended to when they first make 
their appearance, for they destroy the 
foliage in a very little while, if this is 
neglected. It may be necessary to 
perform this operation more than 
once. A teaspoonful of kerosene in 
about 10 quarts of soapsuds will con- 
trol the green aphis, and a little flow- 
ers. of sulphur sprinkled on milde 

will check it, but the greatest nui- 
sance of all is the fat, green slug. 
Aggravating beyond all patience be- 
cause 80 contemptibly sly, he gets in 
his work before we even suspect his 
presence, as he works in the darkness 
of night, when all bad deeds are per- 
petrated. We go out some fine dewey 
morning to ‘find buds half eaten off. 
We see nothing wrong, and wonder 
what did ‘if; but careful search reveals 
him hidden under a leaf or against a 
stem, often five or six inches distant 
from the' scene of his depredation. 

To protect your bed in winter so 
there will be positively no danger 
whatever of their being winterkilled, 
they should be banked for one foot as 
soon as really cold weather sets in, 
with compost or strong manure, if 
possible, add leaves and evergreen 
boughs, removing all just before 
growth starts in spring. 

These: directions for growing the 
queen of flowers, will bring happy re- 
sults if followed, and who would not 
take the time and labor or the joy of 
possessing roses, th poet’s delight, 
the lover’s message. 

“When I send thee a re@, red rose, 

The sweetest flower, on earth that 
grows! 

Think, dear heart, how I love thee; 

Listen to. what the sweet rose saith, 

With her crimson leaf and her fra- 

grant breath,— 

Love, I-amrthine, in life and death! 

0, my love, dost thou love me? 


Mismnated Couples 


In a recent popular novel, the hero- 

ine, a well-bred, refined woman, co!l- 
lege educated, is made. by the author 
to fall in love (instantly, by the way) 
with @ rough, uneducated West Vir- 
ginia mountaineer. This hero (7) is 
in hiding because he has recently 
murdered a man, after a quarrel 
about another girl. In the end she 
elopes with him, to live happily ever 
after, if we are to believe the author. 
‘Hut do you believe she did? I don’t. 
Either she dragged out a miserabie, 
Yieart-broken existence, or else there 
was another of ihe now, too many 
‘divorces, 
* There is no type of novel that meets 
with more of my disapprobation than 
this variety. A stery where the char- 
acters are out and out bad, or do 
wicked things, ig not one-half as apt 
te influence young people wrongly as 
this kind. A sudden. infatuation, like 
the one in the novel referred to, is 
written up so romantically and plaus- 
fety that many young people do not 
took farther, and believe it true love. 
tf chance brings them into similar cir- 
cumstances, they follow the same 
path, 

Maybe I'm mistaken, but I don’t be- 
lieve many married couples are happy 
when there are very great differences 


between them in education, religious . 


beliefs, or any other of the big factors 
of life. The following letter came to 
my desk recently : 

“What there is in country life that 
is alluring, Beautiful, I fail to see. 
Please give me a town life. Having 
had the advantages of a high schoo! 
and college education, it is simply im- 
possible for me to 
drum existence many years longer. It 
is continual work and no pleasure. My 
husband cares nothing for intellectua’ 
affairs; he positively refuses to read a 
newspaper, or discuss any happenings 
’ of the day. The article by Mrs T. W. 
B. in regard to the uneducated farmer 
is very applicable in my case, as I 
must think, plan and worry becaure 
my husband never did and never will. 
Pesides, I must put up year after year 

vith his ungentlemanly ways and un- 

sramatical speech. 

re is no opportunity to attend 
lectures, musicals or clubs, as those 
who Hive in town may do. My desires. 
my ambitions, te know what is pass- 
ing en, to take part in the world, to 
do goe0d deeds wilt be gone, as they 
cannet be cultivated in this bleak 
country place. What happiness is 
there, please tell me. in. this life— 
slaving all the time. children to care 


for—nothing -given In return? I should - 


stand this hum- - 


like to ave. some reader point out to 
me some spring in the bleak desert 

ahead of me. Even my education 
does me no good, gives no happiness, 
for-I haven't the time to read or use 
it. My advice to single girls is—never 
marry a farmer. Let the dull, uned- 
ucated, those who-care for no pleas- 
ures, live in the country. I wish the 
editor and some of the readers would 
have some words of comfort‘and hope 
for a discouraged, lonely and worn- 
out country wife.” 

I know many of you happy farmers’ 
wives will agree with me when I state 
that [ think the main trouble in this 
sister’s case is that she and her hus- 
band are illy yoked—not that the 
country life is the cause of her un- 


-happiness, One can’t help but wonder, 


though, after reading her letter, how 
she, a well-educated woman, came to 
marry an uneducated husband. Surely 
his speech must have been as un- 
grammatical, his interests as limited, 
and his manners as boorish when she 
married him. I am not unsympathetic 
—far from it—but if she could over- 
look these traits enough to be willing 
to marry him, it seems to me she 
ought to be able to bear with them 
now. She has her children—surely her 
education is of value to her in their 
upbringing. What greater thing does 
life hold forth than molding the lives 
of little children so that they will 
grow up to be good and useful citi- 
zens? Then, too, if an education is of 
any value, it is because it develops re- 


Practical Hints for Home Gardener 


OWBVER small, have 

Se some kind of a garden. 

Never raise the surface 
of a flower garden high above 
the surrounding sod. It is not 
as good looking, and dries out more 
rapidly. . 

Be sure to try a bed of Oriental 
poppies, No flower gives such masses 
of color and is more easily cared for 
after once being started. They do not 
bloom the first year. It is well to 
cover the plants with straw or leaves 
before winter sets in, 

Never use paris green, hellebore or 
any insecticide in the hot sun, as it 
will burn and destroy the foliage. It 
ig better to spray it on at night, and 
if possible, wash off with a spray of 
clean water before the sun gets hot 
the next day. 

Do you know that you may have a 
second crop of perennials if you cut 
them back as soon as the first crop of 
flowers fades? Foxgloves, carnations, 
Sweet williams, and many ofethe other 
popular kinds, by this pruning process 
may be brought into bloom a second 
time. The plant, if treated in this 
way, not exhausted by seed bear- 
ing. 

Gladioli are easy of culture, and the 
most satisfactory of the summer flow- 
ering bulbs, all things considered. 
They like a soil that it light, mellow 
and rich, Any soil in which corn 


— 


The Garden 


Arthur Wallace Peach 


| Calm in the winter hush it lay asleep ' 
Beneath a downy coverlet of snow P 
I saw the twilight shadows o er it creep, 

And heard the storm winds shou ting to and fro. 


The moonlight touched it with a beauty white, 


It wakes from sh 
And sunbeams 


if And to our he 
It casts away the gloom 


But still it slept a long sweet sleep of peace; : 
It gave no heed to voices of the night, | 


Nor asked from its deep slumber watch release. 


Yet in my heart I wondered if it dreamed 
AsI, of coming days when it should hear 
The southwind call, and see as sunshine gleamed © 

Across the hills . wike webs wall daw.’ 


Now dreams come true: it hears the southwind's voice ; 
dons its gown of green; 1 


and 
Birds down its w with early rejoice : 
arts a joyous rapture 
And wears the hues and splendors of the spring! 


sources within ourselves so that what-. 
ever the outward circumstances, we 
have the inner selfreliance that helps 
us to rise above them to the things 
worth while. ‘ - 

Advice given by an outsider is. gen- 
erally of litle use, especially in a case 
like this, when the question is “How 
to make the best of a bad bargain.” I 
think, however, sWe is laboring under 
one deiusion, if one may judge from 
her letter, and: that is that happiness 
spells life. We all of us crave happi-»e 
ness, but many a person has lived a 
life, rich in its inspiration and help- 
fulness to others, who has known lit- 
tle of what the world terms happi- 
ness, You remember what the ranch- 
man said: “Life ain’t holdin’ good 
cards, its’ playin’ a poor hand well.” 
Though crudely put this expresses ex- 
actly what I believe. 


THE HOUSEHOLD Fiprror. 


A Lost Day. 
Count that day truly worse than lost 
You might Lave made divine, 
Throuch which you sprinkled bits of 
frost, 
But never a speck of shine. a 


grows well suits them, and the time of 
planting is the same as corn. If you 
have plenty of bulbs, make successive 
plantings about two weeks apart. In 
this way you prolong the flowering 
season for a month or more, 

Pansies sown in the spring give 
good flowers late in the season, but 
never very fine ones before October. 
Tt is better to sow pansy seeds in Jul 
or August. In this way the plants are 
atrong and sturdy, not having exhaust. 
ed themselves by any blooming the 
first year, and in the spring begin 
fiwering early. and produce fine fow- 
ers throughout the greater part of 
the season. 

Ferns frém the weodland or pasture 
lot can be readily domesticated if one 
is willing to go to a little trouble ‘n 
preparing the place for them. They 
should be planted in soil brought from 
the place where they grew. In getting 
plants, choose the smaller ones, and 
take up with considerable soil adher- 
ing to the roots. Keep covered and 
damp until planted. [n choosing a 
sité for them, select one that is shel- 
tered from the hot sunshine. The 
north side of the house is a good 
place for a fern bed. 

Sweet peas are one of the loveliest 


of our annuals, and generally do well, 


even for amateur gardeners. To grow 
them successfully, they must be got- 
ten into the ground very early in the 
season, Do not wait for warm weath- 
er, but sow the secds as soon ar 
the ground can be worked. Make 
V-shaped trenches at least six inches 
deep, and scatter the seed thickly in 
them. Cover lightly. When the plants 
are about three inches-high, draw in a 
little of the soil thrown out of the 
trench and work it well about the 
plants, taking care not to injure them 
Keep doing this from time te time un. 
til all the soil taken from the trench 
has been returned to it, In this way 
the roots are kept cool and moist dur 
ing the dry, hot weather. Allow ne 
seeds to form on your plants if you 
want them to bloom the entire sea- 
son, 


Money in Pops 


MBS W, RAY 


Hiere is how I make a neat little 
sum of spending money each summer 
without neglecting my home work, I 
raise five or six bushels of popcorn in 
the garden (rice popcorn is the best 
because it pops more evenly). After 
it is gathered and thoroughly dried, I 
shell it and place a pint of the grain 
in a deep covered pan. This I place in 
my range with a moderate fire. I 
not disturb the pan for ten minutes. 
Every grain will be’ bursted by this 
time and I have about seven pints of 
large fluffy flakes as white as snow 
and so crisp that your mouth will 
water for a taste of them, 

4 pour these flakes into pint cupe 
while hot and over them I pour @ 
quantity of syrup made of brown 
sugar, 

When cold, I turn out and wrap 
with oiled paper. I sel) them to our 
groceryman seven rolls for thirty 
cents, and he sells them at five cents 
each as fast as | can supply them. 
These rolis are far superior to those 
that are ordered through the whole- 
sale grocers. I clear, on an average; 
five dollars per bushel, counting out 
my time, sugar and wrapping pacer.” 
There is no capital invested and ¥ 
consider this proposition a good and 
easy way to make spending money. It 
is surprising how eagerly the people 
buy these fresh sugared pops, and it 
is surprising also how much popcorn 
you can grow upon a few square feet 
of well manured land, 

Those who cannot raise it can buy 
popcorn in the market for about one 
dolar and twenty-five cents per bushel 
and they can do a rushing business 
at any season of the year. 


Geraniums 


MARGARET W. LEIONTON 


Geraniums so joyo 

Always bright — gay— 
Your smile fs just as 
However dark the day. 

The millionaire has a long row of 
scarlet geraniums on either side hir 
driveway, separating it from the lawns 
Stretching away to north and south. 
The poor little sempstress who comer 
to sew for you every spring and fal! 
brightens her sitting room with pots 
of red geraniums, which fill her win- 
dow. With everyone, rich and poor 
alike, the geranium is a universal fa- 
vorite. "Tis ready to grow anywhere 
and eager to take root if you bu 
break off a Httle branch and thrust it. 
into the earth. 

Most of our garden géraniums, e@s- 
pecially the handsome pelargoniuma, 
came to us from South Africa, The 
pelargoniums are sometimes called 
Lady Washington and apple gera- 
niums, for some of them look qnit« 
like those lovely tree blossoms, 

The names geranium and pelargo- 
nium mean crane’s bill and stork’s 
bill, because their seed pods resemble 
the long, slender beaks of those big 
birds. We have two native geraniums, 
little herb Robert and the Mlac-col- 
ored crane’s bill which blossoms in 
May, in low, wet places. Though the 
geranium blossoms have no distinct 
fragrance the leaves, especially those 
of the rose geranium, quite make up 


for this with their spicy, pungent 
odors. 
Did you ever hear how the firs’ 


geranium came to blossom on our 
earth? One day the Prophet Mahomet 
washed his shirt and hung it up ona 
purple mallow bush to dry. By the 
time the shirt was ready to put on 
again the mallow. had ‘undergone ® 
wonderful change in honor of playing 
clotheshorse to the 5 of so re 
nowned a person When the 
prophet lifted his ehiet, off he saw tha’ 
the plant no longer bore lavender 
blossoms, but was adorned with bright 
red flowers, and its leaves gave out * 
spicy odor, It turned into « 
geranium. 
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HOUSE 


You use Coffee at your house, of course? You wish to 
obtain the very best flavor and quality-value for your 
money? You can believe the evidence of YOUR OWN 
senses? Then you just TRY White House for luck, 

It is of such surpassing deliciousness that it is creating a 
sensation wherever we have placed it on sale. Thousands 
of people, all over the United States, regard it as infinitely 
superior to any other brands; and gladly recommend its use 
to friends and neighbors. 


COMES IN 1, 2 & 3 LB. TIN CANS ONLY 
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Dwinell-Wright Company 


GUARANTEED COFFEES, TEAS AND SPICES 
aA Wy 


Cornisn Sent To You For A 


Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? ‘ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a bigh grade organ or pene by 
the Cornish Pian,—why shouldn't you? Herels 
Our Offer. You seiect any of the latest, choicest 
= Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
Reed make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense, 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
mi The Cornish Pian, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 

grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book . 

It ie the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and expisins 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high de organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Cornish go Washington, N. Jj. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Years 


d you'll 

You'll save from $5 to $40. 
Payments at your convenience. We ship the day your order comes and 

we pay the freight—right to your station. 

M4 360 Days Approval Test. 

30 Days Free Trial 

400 styles and sizes of stoves to choose from. (et it 

NOW! Ask for caialog No. WW, We also make 

furnaces and gas stoves—specia! catalogs free. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazes 


+ Direct to You’ 2% 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


WURLIIZE FREE 


buy of 
the extra profits of jobber and dealer. 


Brilliant 
Oak Heater, 


World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- 
ment published its first rural book. Now it is 
the largest rural book publishing house in the 
Its book list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are recog- 
nized specialists in their respective lines, the 
books are acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricultural educators 
m all English speaking countries. 

We have just issued a new and elaborately 
{ustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern books on agri- 
culture, This catalog is as essential to the mod- 
ern farmer’s library as any other work of refer- 
ence and will be sent to all applying for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


world. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


282 Pages. 788 Iilustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2561 
f@ articles described. Every musical instrument. Free 
A trial. Superb quality. prices, Easy pay- 
ments. ention i you are i d in: 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
1195, Wabash Ave., (hicage, 819 4th Ave., Cincinnafi. 


WE OFFER 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”’ 


EVERY WOMAN | 
MER OWN DRESSMAKER 


A new book which tells how to make all kinds 
of garments from a corset cover up to a full 
dress, and illustrates 200 of the most practical 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. Be- 
sides containing a large. assortment of patterns 
the book has an interesting section of em-~ 
broidery designs. This useful book is printed 
in colors, and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it for 5 cents 


to our readers, Address 
ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 
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New Pillows 


This pillow is one of the prettiest 
we have ever offered our readers, It 
is 22x22-inch size and is stamped and 
tinted on brown linen. It is to be 
worked in shades of rose pink and 
olive green, and each portion of the 
design is stamped, indicating the cor- 
rect working color. The long stems 
and scrolls are to be outlined in 
green. The pillow, No 1363, includ- 
ing back, costs 50 cents. Floss 20 
cents extra. 

Pillow and Scarf 


This pillow, No 1541, is a most at- 
is stenciled in 


tractive design, and 


No 1363 Cross-Stitch Pillow 


blue and brown, or crimson and 
green, on brown linen crash, The 
pillow measures 20x20 inches, and is 
to. be outlined in black floss, which 
brings out the beauty of the pattern. 
We can supply this pillow cover, No 
1541, top and back, for 25 vents; black 
floss comes 15 cents extra. We also 
have a handsome table runner in 18x 
50 50-inch size to match the pillow de- 
sign. These scarfs are finished with 
plain hem on the ends for 35 cents 
each, or with pretty 2%-inch ecru 
fringe on the ends for 50 cents each. 
Floss to outline scarfs 20 cents extra. 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Dept., this office. 


Care of the Hands 


MARJORAM DILL 


I HAD Ween housekeeping 
three or four years, when 
one day while chatting with 
a friend, who I did not see 
very often, she interrupted 
me, by exclairhing: ‘What is the mat- 
ter with your hands? You used to be 
so proud of them!” Well, I had neg- 
Iceted them in my overzealous care 
for my new duties, but her remark 
showed me how mistaken I had been. 
Next to our eyes, our hands are our 
most useful members, and as such 
should receive great care. We who 
have so much rough work to do can 
still keep them presentable if we 
try. A four-ounce bottle of rose 
water and glycerin, a small curved 
scissors, and nail file, are sufficient, 
and will cost about seventy-five cents, 
Then one needs a small box of mut- 
ton tallow, prepared at home for 
eracks that appear when one works 
in the garden in spring. 

Laundry soap used for washing the 
hands at the sink during the day is 
responsible for more rough, chapped 
hands than anything else: It is 
coarse, made from the cheapest ma- 
terials, and contains resin. and pot- 
ash in such large quantities that 
they destroy the natural oil of the 
skin. Nothing but pure soap should 


Sever be used in the-dish water or 


what kind to use depends on 
A little of the 
pre- 


toilet; 
the individual taste. 
rose water and glycerin. will 
vent chapping on cold days. 
The nails should never be cut when 
dry and brittle. After the wash is 
done on wash day they will be in 
just the right condition to trim, cut- 
ting closely at the corners, and 
rounding at the tip. Coal ashes are 
especially hard on the hands but 
cotton flannel gloves, if worn when 
taking out and sifting the ashes, are 
all that is necessary to protect them. 
If a paper bag is put over them when 
blacking the stove, they will not re- 
quire frequent washing. It is dis- 
tressing to observe the poor, faith- 
ful, toil-worn hands of, country 


women, and just these few little pre« 
cautions, dear friends and _ sisters, 
will make your hands not only far 
more comfortable, but will be to you 
a pride and joy as well. 


Tried Recipes from the Readers 


COTTAGE PIE—Line a baking dish 
with mashed potatoes, those left 
from the meal before may be used. 
In the center put the chopped meat 
remnants of the beegsteak and gravy. 
Season well, cover with mashed po- 
tato. Bake twenty minutes.—[F. O. 

CRACKED WHEAT—Take home grown 
wheat well dried and cleaned (so 
as not to be milky or it won't* grind 
well) and put through a coffee mill 
Boil fifteen minutes and let simmer 
fifteen minutes more. Makes a very 
fine cereal at a low cost.—[E. C. G. 

CURRANT BUNS—To be served hot 
from the oven. Mix two heaping 
teaspoonfuls baking powder and one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt with four 
cups flour; mix in well, butter the 
size of an egg and add enough milk 
to make a soft dough. Roll out one- 
half inch thick, spread with sugar, 
then with English currants, then 
with another sprinkling of sugar 
and a dusting of cinnamon. Roll up 
as for jelly roll. Cut in two-inch 
lengths and bake on end in buttered 
pans in quick oven.—[{H. B. F. 

JOHN’S DELIGHT—Two cups crumbs 
(cake, cookies, gingerbread, or gra- 
ham gems) oné cup sweet milk, one- 
half cup molasses, one egg; one cup 
flour, two-thirds teaspoon soda, one- 
fourth cup butter, pinch of salt, one 
cup raisins, one-half teaspoon each 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. Steam 
two hours. Serve with hard sauce. 

Fruit SAvuUcE—A fruit sauce for 
cottage pudding is made by cream- 
ing together one-fourth cup butter 
or less, and one cup sugar. Add one 
strawberries or raspberries, 
(canned ones are equally as good), 
a few at a time, mashing them thor- 
oughly with butter and sugar. Last- 
ly add stiffly beaten white of one egg. 

ORANGE FLUFF—One-half pint 
whipped cream, dissolve one table- 
spoon gelatin in one-fourth cup boil- 
ing water. When cool add whipped 
cream, juice of twe oranges and one- 
half cup cocoanut.. Put in mold and 
serve in slices with orange trimmings. 


Cleaning Under Heavy Furniture 


MRS J. W. WHEELER 


The writer was a housekeeper of 
year’s experience (I am ashamed te 
say how many) before she stumbled 
upon a simple hint which greatly 
relieved the hardships of sweeping 
day when heavy furniture had to be 


No 1541 Pillow 


considered, There were pieces too un¢é 
wieldy for one to move alone, yet the 
floor beneath them. could not be satis- 
factorily cleaned without their being 
moved. 

Oh the backaches when I foolishly 
persisted in draeging these articles 
out and back again to their places, 
also the unsightly marks upon the 
waxed floor of the dining room and 
the painted borders of the bedrooms, 


_the scratched mattings that I used 


before the floors were painted and 
the no-less-real scratches upon my 
housewifely pride when at times, from 
ill health, I was obliged “ to just let 
the dirt go.” 

The hint? Why, slip out the lower 
drawer of the bureau, secretary or 
whatever it is, and there you aref 
with plenty of room and light to work 
with brush or cloth. 
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Getting Ahead of Father 


ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


[Concluded from last week.] 
(QRALPH rolled down beside 

“ Hal, and both were soon 
asleep. At daylight the birds 
awoke Hal. He nudged his 
brother. “Say, Ralph, let’s take a 
little walk before breakfast—eh!” 

Ralph opened his eyes, and gazed 
around blankly a moment, Then he 
Smiled grimly. “Ali right! We need 
a breath of fresh air.” 

They really had made better prog- 
ress . the night before than they 
thought, but even at that, there was 
a long walk ahead. They started on 


again. “Hark, I hear wheels!” ex- 
claimed Ralph. 
They both listened eagerly. In a 


minute or two a horse and wagon 
appeared on top of the hill behind 
them. 

“Now if that fellow happens to be 
going our way, I’ll call it luck,” as- 
serted Raiph. 

“Even a mile or two would help, 
and EF weuldn’t insist :on upholstered 
cushions, either,” Hal announced, 
watching the coming wagon. 

“There’s one thing I’m mighty 
glad of, Hal. That fellow won't 
know us, afid it’s not likely he'll ask 
any questions. I wouldn’t give a 
penny to have him turn out to be 
one of our friends on the James- 
town Pike. I’m not overanxious to 
meet any of them just now.” 


Hal winced. “We'll see them all 
soon enough. Gracious, won't they 
laugh!” 

“Hello there, young fellers! Want 
a lift?” saluted the man in the 
wagon, 


“It would come handy,” replied 
Ralph. 
“All right! Climb right in. You 


ken set on them boxes—reg’lar box 
seats,” hg chuckled. 

Ralph and Hal clung to the wob- 
bling boxes desperately. It was bet- 
ter than walking, anyway. 

“Where you goin’?” questioned 
their benefactor, heartily. 

“We-—we're going to the James- 
town Pike,” evaded Ralph. 

“Blazes!” exclaimed the man. 
“Jamestown Pike! Why, that’s a 
matter of thirteen miles or so. You 
mean you live there?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Often take a hike of this kind?” 

“Not gnore than once a week,” 
blurted out Hal, sarcastically. 

The man turned and looked keen- 
ly at the boys. “Well, I'd jest like 
to know why in blazes you’re out on 
such a long walk at sun-up. Looks 
to me kind o’ ridic’lous’.”’ 

“What's the difference?” thought 
Ralph. “This man doesn’t know us. 
He'll probably turn off into another 
road in a mile or two, and we'll nev- 
er hear of him again. I'll just tell 
him the facts.” 

“It’s worse than ridiculous,” Raiph 
said aloud. “We went down to Blue 
lake yesterday, and our horse_ broke 
loose and disappeared while we were 


out fishing. That explains why 
we're taking this early morn- 
ing walk,” 

“Blazes! You don’t say! I put 


up on t’other side of Blue lake last 
night, an’ this mornin’ when I come 
along, there was a loose horse on 
the road jest south of the lake.- I 
wouldn’t be surprised if ‘twant 
your’n,.” 

Ralph and Hal exchanged glances. 
While the man gave a description 
of the horse he had seen, certainty 
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.to get the best of them, 


grew in the eyes of the young boys. 

“That’s Prince, I'll bet a cracker!” 
exclaimed Hal. “We'll have to go 
back and get him.” 


“Say, you favor them ‘Lewis boys 
some,” declared the man, stopping 
his horse. “Don't you live next to 


the Jackson farm on the Jamestown 
Pike?” 

“Ye-es,” gulped Ralph, after wait- 
ing a moment for Hal to reply. 

“Wa-al now! I'm Jackson’s new 
tenant, and I’ve jest been a-puzzlin’ 
my brain to think where I’d seen you 
boys.| Blazes! I’m glad I found 
out. I'll stdp and téll the folks so 
they’ll know what you're doin’. Good 
luck te ye! Get-ap!” 

“Horrors!” gnashed Hal, 
man started on. 

“Can’t help it now. Let’s. hurry 
back. I’m afraid something will 
happen to Prince, and he’s worth a 
good deal of money.” 

They hurrfed back, too anxious to 
talk much. Hunger was beginning 
but they 
pushed on, deciding that after they 
had safely secured Prince, they would 
get something to eat. 


as the 


When they turned into ‘the road 
south of the lake, both boys stopped 
suddenly, “Sold again!” groaned 

Hal gasped. “Looks about as much 
like ‘Old Dobbin as he does like 
Prince.” 

“I give up. What’ll we do now, 
Hal?” 


“I won’t pretend to make out a 
program for you, but I’m geing to 
make a beeline for that dinner bell, 
hear me? It’s a farmhouse, and 
they'll let us have something to eat,” 
said Hal, jingling the coins in his 
pocket. 

The farmer's wife willingly made 
room at the table for the boys. Near 
the close of the meal the farmer 
switched the conversation from gen- 
eral farm topics to something more 
exciting. “Did Smith find the owner 
of that stray horse?” he asked of 
the hired man. 

“No, I guess not. Too bad for such 
a fine horse to get hurt that way. 
Smith’s in a terrible stew. He'd like 
mighty well to find the owner.” 

Raiph dropped his knife and Hal 
choked. 

“Horse get hurt?” Ralph rallied 
bravely and tried to speak calmly. 

“Yes, Smith, back of us, found a 
fine horse struggling in a ditch at 
the side of the road this morning. 
Pretty badly used up, it seems. He’s 
telephoned all around, but he can't 
find the owner. It’s a strange horse 
in these parts.” 

“Old Phil, over at the lake, says a 
horse got away from there yesterday. 


-His description fits pretty well,” said 


the hired man. 
“You say Smith lives back of you?” 
queried Ralph. 


“On the next road,” replied the 
farmer, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder. 


Once outside, the boys made for 
Smith’s. After inquiring at several 
houses, they finally~found the place. 
Mr Smith was very glad to show 
them the stray horse and they 
started at once for the stable. Ralph 
and Hal were shaking with fear 
when they entered the barn door, 
but relief shone in both faces at the 
first glance. 

“I wonder now if you're the boys 
Old Phil was talking about!” re- 
marked Mr Smith, looking up sharp- 
ly. “He said he didn’t know the 
name, but there’s a Mr Lewis up on 
the Jamestown Pike that’s terribly 
worked up about his two boys. Seems 
they came down to Blue lake, and 
their fine young horse broke loose 
and got away. The man went over 
to the nearest town and he’s been 
telephoning all around, trying to find 
out something.” 

“We're the boys,” admitted Ralph, 
laughing foolishly. 

“Might just as well own up to it,” 
he went on, as soon as they were out 
of hearing. 

“If this keeps up much longer, 
Ralph, I'll be a raving maniac,” de- 
clared Hal. “Let's make for heme 
now. Father’ll 
to do.” 

Once or twice they were helped 
along by kind-hearted drivers, but 
each time they trembled, fearing 
they would be told of a stray horse 
over on some other road. The tiast 
three or four miles were the most 
humiliating. They sneaked atong 
through the fields, close to the fences, 
trying to look as though they had 
been over to town for the mail, or 
on some other equally innocent 
errand. 

They were cutting across the field 
just below the pasture lot when they 
heard a wild snort, and there was 
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Guaranteed Stoves—Direct from Factory 

Wholesale Prices—Freight Paid 

Buy Gola Coin Stove direct from factory an 

fave $0. We pay freight and insure sate 

delivery of stove—polished, all ready to set up. 
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This is 2 fine, handsome, 
toned, good sized Violin of hesly 
Polished, beautiful wood, with 
ebony-finished pegs, finger board 
and tail piece, one silver string, 
three gut strings, long bow of 
white borse-hair, box of resin and 
FINE SELF-INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. 


Send us your name and address 
for 24 pac.ages of BLUINE to 
sell at 1@ cents a package. When 
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\ ¢end you this beautiful Violin and 
outfit just exactly as represented, 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 


565 Mill Street 
Concord Junction, Mass. 
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his head humbly, and cantered grace- 
fully toward the fence, whinneying 
softly and respectfully, waiting for 
forgiveness. 

“You rascal! 
a good, sound threshing!” 
Hal. 

certainly like to take some of 
the tuck out of him,” declared Ralph, 
savagely. 

“Tl’d rather take a good, 
threshing myself than go to 
house,” admitted Hal. 

“Come on, we may as well take 
our medicine first as last,” said Ralph. 
“It'll be funny to father, but he 
won’t say much,” 

Their father met them in the yard, 
smiling pleasantly. “Old Dobbin’s 
safer, boys,” he chuckled. 


Gardens for the Club Members 


How many of you Good Timers 
are planning for a garden this spring? 
I hope every single one. When I 
was a little girl, some of my happi- 
est days were spent in planning my 
garden, and afterwards working in 
it. No book I have ever read since 
can excite me as reading the descrip- 
tion and looking at the pictures in 
those flower catalogs did. In imagi- 
nation I could see the wonders that 
every package of seed prophesied. 

If you cannot afford even a five- 
cent package of seeds, that is no 
reason for lacking a garden. There 
is generally some kind neighbor pos- 
sessing a flower garden who will be 
glad to share with you some of her 
surplus roots, bulbs and plants, for 
flowering plants increase rapidly. 

If this is impossible in your case, 
you can always have a wild flower 
garden. I think I really liked my 
wild flower garden better than the 
cultivated one. Nearly all wild flow- 
ers do well when domesticated if 
care is taken in transplanting, and 
the same amount of shade or sun 
given them that they had in_ their 
wild state. If you do not already 
know, you will be surprised how 
much larger and finer these wild 
flowers grow under cultivation, Do 
not transplant them on a sunny day, 
but rather choose a cloudy one, Fill 
the hole they are to occupy with 
water before placing the plant there- 


What you deerve is 
fumed 


sound 
the 


A long time ago a poet sung of the 
joy of “making the desert to blos- 
som as a Tose.” He meant beautify- 
ing commonplace or ugly spots. Just 
you try it and see if it isn’t fun. If 
you know a bare wall or fence on the 
road near your home, try planting 
a Virginia creeper or some other vine 
that grows wild in your locality. In 
a year or two, not only will its grace- 
ful festoons give you pleasure, but 
everyone else who passes that way 
will enjoy it. You know being a 
Good Timer doesn’t mean just hav- 
ing pleasure yourself. 
Yours for Good Times for everyone, 
Aunt Happy. 


From the Good Time Cousin 


Dear Aunt Happy—I have organized 
a club as I said I was going to try to. 
I do think it is going to be nice, We 
have now 11 members and are ex- 
pecting to have four more join us at 
our next meeting. The members are: 
Kenneth M. Lore, J. Tyler Lore, Jr, 
Lillie Ross, Milton L. Davis, Rena and 
Laura Coleman, Clara and Irene Brad- 
ford, Edith and Isaac Joslin. We have 
the following officers in our club; 
President, secretary, doorkeeper, or- 
ganist and three members on an en- 
tertainment committee. Your Good 
Time niece, Mary Ey Lore, New 
Jersey. 

Nelson Dean of Pennsylvania is a 
new eight-year-old member. He has 
@ pet cat. Checkers is his favorite 
rame, He likes to play it every even- 
ing after he has finished his lessons, 
and hopes that all the boys and girls 
of the Good Time club play it. Al- 
though it is an old-fashioned game, 
it is one of the best and most interest- 
i-g. He also writes Aunt Happy that 
he will send his picture into the Gord 
Time page, [Please don’t forget Nei- 
son, to do this.] 

Birney M, Slaughter of ?fissouri has 
sent in a most interesting story, A 
Christmas Surprise, which lack of 
space prevents Aunt Happy printing. 

Donald Mulvihill of Connecticut 
writes Aunt Happy that he has or- 
ranized a club in his neighborhood. 
The boys and girls who are not al- 
ready Good Time members are: An- 
drew Lowe, Ethel Lowe, Harry Clark, 
Bertha Clark and Blanche Wilcox. 

Edith Scott of Michigan sends in the 
following story for Good Timers: 

The Orphan Girls 

Once upon a time in the year of 
1894 there lived in the city of New 
York a man by the name of Mr 
Graves with his two little girls, Bessie 


and Alice, Alice, the oldest, was only 
twelve, and Bessie was ten. He was 
very poor and did not get much work. 
His children did the work around the 
house and hept it up as well as they 
could. At last their father took sick 
and did not have any way to get feod 
and clothing for his two little girls 
This made him worry a bit until he 
had brain fever. The doetor was 


‘called in and by his aid he got well 


enough to get. out of bed and he 
thought he was able to go to work, 
but when he came home that night he 
was very sick again. Through the day 
Bessie would sell flowers and she used 
to get quite a few pennies with which 
she bought meat to make broth for her 
father. She had been doing this f r 
a week when the father died, This 
legt the little girls to shift for them- 
selves for their mother had died two 
years before. 

They stayed in the house that they 
lived in until New Year’s, and the 
man did not charge them anything. 
Another family wanted the house 
then, so he told the children. they 
would have to find another home. 
They walked all over the town and 
inquired from house to house, but no 
one would take them in. At last they 
got tired and stopped to rest in front 
of a big store. It was late at night 
and they stood viewing the pretty 
things inside and wishing they had a 
father and mother like other children, 
They started to cry and at last in de- 
spair they sank down in the big doors 
and went to sleep. When morning 
came the proprietor opened the door 
and when he saw the children he 
stepped back in amazement for they 
were the children of his brother he 
had turned from his door five years 
before. 

That touched the heart of the old 
man, He awoke the children and 
took them to his house and told his 
wife all about the children and told 
her to go and buy them some warm 
clothes and prepare them a _ good 
breakfast. Mr Solomon Graves, for 
that was their uncle’s name, got the.a 
into a good school where they learned 
quite rapidly. 

Six years had passed since’ they 
went to live with their uncle, Alice is 
now teaching school in the city. She 
gets $85 a month. Bessie is now in 
college. They have many friends. They 
are allowed to give parties and balls 
and enjoy themselves in every way 
possible. They have both learned mu- 


A Young but Enthusiastic-Gardener 


sic and can play a piano or organ very 
nicely, Alice has been teaching two 
years and as soon as Bessie has fin- 
ished her college course they are go- 
ing west and make their future home 
among the mountains, 

This is from a Montana girl, Ruth 
Eby, who is 15 years old. ““As we have 
no club in this valley, I decided to 
write and become a member of your 
club. I was born here, and have al- 
ways made this my home, although I 
have traveled in many other states. 
Today, January 12, is my birthday.” 

Margaret Bourne of Virginia is go- 
ing to get-up a Good Time club in he- 
neighborhood, She thinks that the 
following motto would be splendid for 
a Good Time club, “I will do my 
best to make others happy.” 


Triple Decapitation 


Pretty Marion took a— 
Pegan to dress her raven— 
Assuming a coquettish—. 


The rain came pouring down the— 
Then Marion was in a— 
For she intended to go— 


Take a walk through the field of— 
There, perchance, she’d meet her— 
Now the plan she nrust give—. 
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Farmer Loveajoke —“Hat ha! 
Here’s a good one! A man 
was asked what a phenomenon 
was, and he said, ‘Well, sup- 
pose you go down the road and 
see acow. That’s no phenom- 
enon. You go a little further 
and see a bird. That’s no phe- 
nomenon. But if you.go a 
little further and see a cow 
sitting on a thornbush singing 
like that’s a p 


Drudge—Silliness, I call 
it! But from now on .your 
wife’s going to show you a 
phenomenon every day. She’s 
going to let Fels-Naptha Soap 
lo the hard part of her work 
for her.” — 


It’s wonderful 
to see how quick- 
ly and easily 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap makes dirt 
disappear, dis- 
| solves grease and 
takes out allkinds 
of stains—even 
blood stains. 

Fels-Naptha Soap 
works best in cool or 
lukewarm water, and 
does away with all 
hard rubbing or boil- 
ing of clothes. It 
makes glass and china 
glisten and brightens 
up woodwork, oil- 
cloth and linoleum. 


For all kinds of work any time 
of year use Fels-Naptha Soap and 
follow the directions on the 
Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co, Philadelphia. 
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was a little man with a 
wizened face and a stub 
beard in which the gray 
predominated. Iiis little eyes 
were keen and observing. 


You probably would have said he 
i was sixty-five, but in reality he was 
nearer the eightieth milestone. He 
was a quick, nervous temperament, 
and yet the provoking coolness with 
-which he would tell a thrilling story 
and stop in the most exciting part of 
it, Was sure te gain him a crowd of 
listeners,,and the request for the re- 
mainder of the story was always unan- 
imous. He was easily recognized as 
belonging to the class that occupy 
lumber camps in the forest territory 
of New England. He had a French 
accent, and occasionally punctured his 
| : conversation with the common ex- 
pressions of the men of his profession. 

Notwithstanding the rough ways of 
his class which he had copied, he was 
as truthful as a parson, and as a 
sympathetic heiper to an injured 
brother he was the equal of a mem- 
ber of this fraternity. 

I had become pretty well acquaint- 
ed with him, for he often sat by the 
stove in the country store twhere I 
clerked, and where the men came for 

*‘ provisions.and tobacco. On Saturday 
nights when the boys were at the 
Country. Parlor, as Tom Bascome’s 
saloon was Called, he would sit by that 
stove until his none-too-steady com- 
panions came along, and help them 
inte the box sled and quiet any dis- 
turbance which might arise. I never 
saw him drink, and I never heard the 
boys ask him but once. 

One evening a dozen men from 
the Immber camp were sitting and 
lounging around the store, telling 
stories, and in a lull in the conversa- 
tion ome of them remarked, as he 
heard the branches of a tree creak, as 
they rubbed on the shingles of the 
building: “It °d be a good thing to 

. cut that tree.” “That reminds me of 
the creaking oak,”’ declared Pete, as if 
he had merely spoken his thoughts 
aloud, forgetting that he had listeners. 

“Peter Fragan will entertain us with 
the thrilling story of the Creaking 
Oak,” announced a tall young fellow, 

“I have never told that story,” de- 
slared Pete. slowly, 

' “Never mind, give it to us, I'll be 
responsible for quiet until you stop 
talking,”’ said the same young man as 
he grabbed a whipstock that hung 
near by. Pete expectorated into the 
fire and began: 

“Twas a cold winter, never mind 
the date. "Twas hard onto fifty years 
ago and I remember the events of 
that winter as though it was yester- 
day. I was in the camp at Blue Hill 
about a hundred miles north of where 
our camp is now. We were mostly 
young fellows and ready for almost 

= anything that promised excitement. 
We were a wild set, just like you, Bill,” 
bs pointing to the young man with the 
whipstock, who nodded acquiescently. 
“A young Canadian by the name of 
Reneau was my partner at the saw, 
nearly always, and I might say I was 
his in all his escapades; all except the 
one connected with the creaking. oak. 
One Saturday night the boss came 
down from the upper camp ten miles 
off, to pay us our monthly allowance. 
He hadn’t more’n got out of his sleigh 
when a couple of men came up to him 
and asked for a job. He told them 
he had men enough at this camp, but 
would give them a letter to take with 
them to his partner at the upper 
camp. Reneau and I were preparing 
some wood for the night and we saw 
him take a bill boek from his pocket 
and lay it on a log to get an envelope 
for the men, When he put it back 
he placed it by mistake in the in- 
fide pocket of his great outside coat. 
1 theught nothing of it at the time, 
but later all these little things came 
back to me, The travelers pleaded 
hunger, and the boss finally allowed 
‘ them to enter what we called the din- 
o ing-room. He hung hfs coat upon a 
2 nail while he went to feed his horse. 
c “The men all came in pretty soon, 
and tater the two fellows started off 
for the upper camp. It commenced to 
snow and the boss ate his supper in 
hfs own ‘cottage house,’ as we desig- 
nated his mcre commodious LHving 
apartments, and in about an hour he 
came in all of a fluster to get his great 
coat be had hung up in the dining- 
room. I saw him put his hand in the 
inside pocket and noted the awful ex- 
pression of loss that spread over his 
face. He said nothing but merely re- 
marked: ‘Pete, come down and look 
at my horse and see if he needs shoe- 
ing.” After I had looked at the ant- 
mal and told him I would put a nail 
in his shoe in the morning so he 
would go all right, he said kind of 
low amd quiet like, ‘Pete, you never 
told a He even te shield yourself from 


STERY OF 


2 By T. L. PERHAM 


CREAKING O 


trouble. I have lost my bill book with 
one thousand dollars in it.’ 

“‘T left it in my great coat by mis- 
take when the two men came along 
asking for a job. Did you have a 
chance to watch the coat and would 
you have any suspicions who could 
have had access to that pocket? This 
is just between you and me, and don’t 
be afraid to speak out.’ 

“*Well boss,’ I says, ‘here’s the 
truth; I’m wild enough in some ways 
but I never got down to a lie yet, not 
Pete’ Fragan. Reneau and I were the 
only ones near the building and neither 
of us were inside until the men all 
came in, and I give you my word for 
it, nothing was removed from your coat 
afterward for I was in a position to 
see it. Are you gure you placed it in 
your pocket? You did not leave it on 
the log?’ I inquired. 

“‘T am positive I closed it and put 
it In my pocket, but we will make 
sure and go and look by the log be- 
fore the snow covers everything.’ 

“He led the way and I followed ‘I 
stood by this end,’ he said, and we 
both looked for fifteen minutes but 
not a sign of that bill book could be 
found, ‘I was sure I put it in my 
pocket,’ said the boss, ‘likely 
those fellows saw me slip it in the 
wrong coat and so made an excuse, to 
get something to eat so as to get a 
chance at it when I was feeding my 
horse.’ 

Suspicion Points to the Strangers 


“It looks that. way,’ I admitted. 
‘Just work easy; send word to the 
other camp and see if they came in 
and if they stay, and how they work, 
and if they spend money freely, and 
if there is no cause to supsicion them, 
then I shall certainly believe it looks 
suspicious, that’s all I can say; here’s 
my hand on it.’ “Thank you, Pete,’ he 
says; ‘keep your own council and I 
will make every investigation pos- 
sible.’ 

“‘*‘What'’s the matter with you, 
Jake?’ says I, to the fellow who 
bunked side of me, ’long in the middle 
of the night. ‘O, I thought I heerd a 
noise,’ he says, ‘Gettin’ sceary?’ says 
I. ‘Likely ’twas the creakin’ oak you 
heard; better go to sleep again.” If 
kept awake for more’n an hour, but 
nothing more than the usual stamp 
of horses, in the adjoining building 
and the heavy breathing of the men 
broke the stiliness of the night. In 
the mornin’ there was a foot of snow. 
We started out, and four of us were 
working near together. ‘High there!’ 
called one of the men, to Reneau. 
‘About done on that ridge?’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied Reneau. eli, you want to cut 
the creaking’ oak.’ ‘Couldn’t think of 
it,” he said, “It-sings me to sleep. I'm 
a great baby and have to be 
to sleep with a _  creakety, 
creakéty, creakety,, creak, instead 
“rock-aby baby upon the 
treetop;” besides it’s only a shattered 
topped hollow tree, no good for lum- 
ber.” ‘That's’ so’ said ‘Reneau 
don’t want to waste his strength.’ 

“That's right,’ said Reneau, ‘haven't 
got any strength’ to spare,’ and he 
drove the ax into the tree the full 
length of the bit. 

“Well, the boss had no cause to sus- 
Picion the two men. He found they 
were good workers and spent little 
money for drink, and new clothes like 
the other fellows, ‘I either laid that 
money on the log, or else, as-you say 
it has mysteriously disappeared. I 
have no right to accuse anyone of it, 
and I think best to keep silent for a 
while at least,’ the boss remarked to 
me when next I saw him. So. things 
went on for a week. Every now and 
then someone would speak of cutting 
the creaking oak just to joke Reneau 
and see what he would say. Finally 
he declared, ‘I'll throw anyone over 
the cliff if they say any more about 
cutting the creaking oak.’ Reneau'’s 
fiery temper was up, and if he should 
undertake the feat when not quite 
himself he would have been pretty 
certain to accomplish it, so the matter 
of the creaking oak was put aside, one 
of the boys named it the ‘mystery tree.’ 

Reneau Falls 

“'Twan’t but a few weeks after the 
boss lost the thousand dollars that he 
was run down by an engine at a cross- 
ing and killed, and he havin’ no rela- 
tives he had willed all his property to 
his partner, a life-long friend of his’n, 
About the time we heard this news, 
Reneau took sick, had a brain fever 
before he got through and taiked 
about the creaking oak most of the 
time. ‘How it creaks,’ he would say, 
‘wish it would stop. Do you suppose 
it knows? I'd cut it if I dared, O, 
that creaking oak will be the death of 
me. It knows and I know and. no- 
body else knows.’ 

“He run on so much like this, that 
one time when he was rational like, I 
eays to him,’ teli me the mystery of the 


that you talk about day 
‘Do I,’ he almost 


creaking oak 
and night.’ 
rising up in his bunk. “W have I 
gaid, Pete? Don't ever tell,’ 

“Well, he developed pneumonia sud- 
den and couldn’t talk much, but I got 
this out of him in broken sentences. 
He took the money from the boss’ coat 
for a joke and hid it in the creaking 
cak; then he didn’t find an oppor- 
tunity to return it, and had a fancy 
that the boss would think he intended 
to steal it, and have him put in jail it 
he returned it, so he waited; then the 
boss died and he didn’t know what to 
do, and when he took sick he thought 
he would soon be better. He told me 
to cut the tree and do what I thought 
best with the monéy. He said the last 
time the preacher was there he prom- 
ised him he would go straight, and as 
soon as spring came he would do as 
he said and leave the cafhp where he 
could better live the right kind of a 
life. He asked me to say a prayer for 
him boys, and I couldn’t refuse. I 
put together some of the sentences I 
remembered from the preacher's 
prayer and said ‘em over to him, and 
he seemed comforted; but he had 
boss died and he didn’t know what to 
chopped his last stick and would never 
cut the creaking oak, for we laid him 
under the snow, and when the preach- 
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Cooked 
Meals 


are rapidly growing in pop- 
ular favor. 


Post 
Toasties 


served either with cream or 

good milk, or preserved fruit, 

make a most appetizing dish 

for breakfast, dinner, or sup- 


These delicious toasted 
flaky bits of white corn have 
a delicate taste that is very 
pleasing at this time of year. 


_. Post Toasties are eco- 
nomical, make less work for 
the busy housewife and please 
everyone at the table. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 
Sold by Grocers everywhere 
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Spring Specials 


No. 1160, Centerpiece 
This pretty 18-inch centerpiece, No. 
1160, comes st@mped on pure linen for sulid 
and outline embroidery together with an 
aluminum thimble and three imported 
embroidery needles (regular 30- 20c 
cent value) for only - - - ,- 


) 
No, 1857. Embroidery Set 
_We will send you this 9-piece Em- 
broidery Set, No. 1857, stamped on white 
linene, together with six full skeins of 
mercerized floss for working, one alumi- 


num thimble and three imported ‘ 
needies all for - + - > * 15¢ 


Get our free Fancy work catalog. 
ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O., Springfield, Mass. 


School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
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340 pages, § x 7 inches, Price Net 90 cents. 
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Rob’s Problem—X 


the mar- 
riage ceremony.” I 
slept, drunk, all nigbt 
on the floor.” 
“You had@ promised 
to marry her.” 
thought she 
it in fun—that is of course, 
How could I marry, 


REMEMBER noth- 
I ing of 


meant 
not seriously. 
on nothing, off here?” 

‘Evidently she took 


it seriously; 
and—you promised her, and—you 
have married her. A promise and 
its fulfillment. I see no way but to 
make the best of it.” 

“Sit down,” said Mary, as she re- 
turned to her seat by the table, rest- 
ing her head on her arm; her own 
face was sorrowful. 

Rob sat down, weakly, as though 
no health or strength remained in 


him. 

“Well, I'm done for,” he said. ‘It's 
all over, and I’m done for; and I've 
Jost your respect now, forever.” 

“No, oh no,” she answered quietly; 
“you have never yet—won it—very 
fully.” She, whose tone was usually 
electric with meaning and decision, 
spoke now so compassionately, so 
fearful of wounding him, he cried 
trom the very depths. 

“You never could respect me, now.” 

“That means,” she sighed, “you 
haven't the courage to get up after 
a fall, to win out, to climb up, to 
gain your own self-respect first of all. 
1 wondered if you would have the 
courage. I knew—you had—consid- 
erable courage; I wondered if you 
would have—such courage.” 

Rob sat a while, silent, his head in 
his hands, and his ruminations 
seemed to bring him no exaltation. 

“The road looks devilish steep,’’ he 
said at last, grinding his teeth, and 
jooking up with only remorse and bit- 
terness. on his face. 

Mary did not answer. 

“I can’t live with her,” he con- 
tinued angrily. “I don’t love her, 
really—and she doesn’t honestly and 
truly care for me. She—lI’ve always 
seen it—she bridles and blushes with 
all her soul when Captain Jim Tur- 
bine comes in sight. But she thinks, 
she and her father, that I may have 
money some time. Cuby thinks I 
may be able to take her to gay cities 
and all that sort of thing, some time. 
Anyway, I cant’ go down there, down 
to the River, to live—I can’t do it.” 

“Do they ask it?’ 

“N-no; Gar’ said better live up here 


till I'd earned enough to buy a home. - 


It's a great inspiration, isn’t it, to 
work for—to work as I’ve got to 
work ?” 


He lifted his dry, haggard eyes, 
stolid with despair, to Mary. It 
seemed to him that her. manner 


toward him had never been so con- 
siderate, so almost confidential, as 
now—now that he had lost her. Her 
voice ran on at last, so kindly: 


Takes Up His Burden Once More 


“The steepest hills are sometimes 
climbed, not thmpugh ‘inspiration,’ 
but only with pain, persistence and 
Pain. It doesn’t make any difference, 
does it, so long as we get to the top? 
There might be a view up there that 
would almost make one forget the 
pain. I do not know—but it might 
be. I believe I would trust to it. I 
believe with all my soul it would 
prove true.” 

He went to his own room, sank on 
the bed, and slept with the heavy 
reaction of one, who, from a vista of 
majestic battles and bays of victory, 
suddenly turns to find that he has 
nothing to live for. He did not hear 
the call to dinner. 

“At it ag'in, up in his room, I 
spose,” said Bate to Mary; “brought 
a bottle home with him, prob’ly.” 

Mary did not know; but her heart 
fave a bound of relief in spite of her- 
self when Rob came down in the early 
evening scrupulously dressed for 
“Sunday,” penitent and resigned, his 
eyes slightly dazed at the new, hard 
future which faced him with the stu- 
pendous mushroom growth of a sin- 
gle night. 

“Goin’ down to take yer wife to 
meetin’?” Bate inquired, in a tone of 
tnusual jocularity. 

“Yes,” said Rob, and it would have 
been hard to pick a fight with him. 

In his heart of hearts he was go- 
ing down to the Baptist meeting- 
house to hear Mary sing. It was the 


monthly Sunday evening “song serv- 
fice.” and Mary affiliated herself with 


the River so far as to go down to 
sing with and for them on these oc- 
casions, just as in old times. “Special 
request” for solos poured in upon 
her at these umes, and she complied, 
meekly, religiously. It was about 
the only time 6ne ever saw her meek. 
When she. shone, and her voice 
thrilled you and sent light into the 
souls of the*spiritually dim of vision, 
then it was that she was meek; and 


it was worth going to see and 
hear, 

Rob went in to the meeting in the 
face of the gaping villagers, with 
Cuby showily hanging on to his arm. 
Verily, Rob’s high heart was safe 
broken. 


“Say, what was your maiden name 
afore ye got married, Daisy?” he 
heard an envious youth taunt him 
from among the group which be- 
sieged the door. Rob’s polished, clean- 
shaven face did not change, any more 
than as if he had not heard the in- 


sult; it did not touch him. Nothing 
mattered much, It mattered to 
Cuby. She sprang deftly aside and 


dealt that wicked one a ringing box 
on the ear with the palm of her 
pretty hand. 

“Mind you your business,” she ad- 
monished him, with finality. Cuby 
was immensely admired and respect- 
ed among the River boys, and he of 
the aggressive speech melted on the 
instant into abashed retreat. 

Mary sat with the “choir’’ on the 
rude platform; and sang with them, 
entirely patient of the nasal or stri- 
dent voices which accompanied hers. 
Rob thought her voice, as compared 


with the others, like a white-winged 
boat sailing a clear, straight path 
through a choppy sea. He waited un- 
til the drastic. office of the general 
hubbub should cease, and he should 
hear her voice alone. 

“Miss Stingaree is ‘specially re- 
quested’ to know ef she will sing 
‘Peace, be still.’"’ announced officially 


the salubrious tones of Captain Bel- 
cher. 

Miss Stingaree sang, and the Gali- 
lean storm, perturbing in some way 
or other every poor human soul there 
present, fell ahushed and wondering 
at her voice: 

‘Peace, be still; peace, be still.””’ 

Rob listened with downcast head. 
He could not look at her—he dared 
not, so full was his heart. 

“Come een, Meester Heelton,” said 
Gar’, more respectfully at the door 
whither Rob had _ escorted Cuby; 
“come een, have leetle ’musement, 
eh? Sure, that ees one good way;” 
and he winked suggestively of a re- 
cruited jug. 

“No,” said Rob, “I must be up yon- 
der ready for my work in the morn- 
ing.”” He turned suddenly to Cuby. 
“I will work for our home with all 
my might, little girl,”’ he said. 

Cuby nodded assent, but she was 
distinctly weary of Rob. His easy 
smiles, his ready laughter with its 
complement of glittering, white teeth, 
the accustomed swagger of his gait, 
all these amiable qualities seemed to 
have left him, as if some mysterious 
wand of Fate had touched and 
changed him in an hour into the form 
of withering eld. 


“You act lak’ you was walkin’ round 
in you’ sleep, lak’ you was in your 
baid asleep.” She tried the effect of 
her own merry laugh. Rob smiled 
wanly; but it seemed to kim, as he 
climbed the hill, that her words 
were not inapt. To his own soul, 
he seemed to be walking in his sleep. 


The Fight with Beasts 


The slow Leevya Potter had sailed 
off at last with her cargo of wood. 
In the faithful processes of time she 
returned, like the proverbial bad 
penny, to her native shore—the signal 
for a gala night among the rum-lov- 
ing of the River. Both Cuby and her 
father counted upon this as a means 
of rallying Rob once more. 

The “Hill” was all too plainly the 
haven where he would be. He worked 
doggedly and unfalteringly; his calls 
at the River grew fewer and more 
brief. Then, after the slow sidling 
in of the Leevya, Bate approached 
Rob in that ingratiating style which 
boded only ill to its victim. 

“T was down to the River this morn- 
in’,’” he said. “Cuby sent up word 
she wanted to see ye _ particular.” 
Rob went ‘at once. Or entering 
Gar’ Tee-bo’s door he fell at once 
upon the purpose of his summons, 
and a singular group seated in intense 
devotion around a table on which 
stood a profusion of bottles, some with 
labels which he recognized as of dis- 
tinction of quality and well approved 
in his revels of old. Bate, he ob- 
served with some surprise, had ar- 
rived before him, and was already 
seated at the table. 

“Take a cheer,” cried a convivial 
voice. “Come on, Bobby, an’ have a 
little o’ the hummin’ bird. S-s-sh. 
Ain’t this the purtiest mess o’ booze 
ye ever see? A man can’t allus be a 
parson. ‘All work an’ no play makes 
Jack—’ ” : 

Rob surveyed the scene and turned 
white, not with the struggle of self- 


denial, but with the very demon of 
anger. He turned on his _ heel, 
slammed the door behind him and 


walked away. Cuby called to him, 
Gar’ shouted after him with an oath, 
but he tramped on sturdily, and the 
outline of his shoulders was forbid- 
ding. He had become physically a 
problem which the dénizens of the 
River had no disposition to tackle, 
and his insolent, broad back was al- 
lowed to disappear into the dusk, un- 
molested. 

“Heem no good. 
Gar’ maliciously. 

“Ma’y Sting’ree has made of her- 
self a witch to him, she has him 
bewitch’,”” averred Cuby, in a high 
passion of mortification and disap- 
pointment. 

“Look here, Cuby,” said Bate, once 
an acknowledged suitor for her hand 
who had been despised for the sake 
of the fair-haired Rob; “look here, 
Ma’y ain’t-no witch. The’ is witches 
that I know of, but it ain’t her.” 

He winked at her as he met her 
eye, with an assumption of the old- 
time license to render her her due 
of admiration. Rob marched on up 
the hill;, and he had now no bewil- 
dered sense of walking in his sleep. 
His spirit was afire, his soul was 
resolute. in exulta- 


Heem fool,” said 


tion and shook his fist in the direction 
ot the low orgies at the River. 

“You did not trap me, this time, 
no. You baited up your old hooks— 
and the fish swam past ‘em without 


a nibble. You’ve met your man, now, 
you devils, and we'll have it out. 
You'll find what I’m made of, You'll 


find whether I’ve forgotten, or can 


ever forget, by God, the blood—the 
good _ blood—the high blood—that 
runs in my veins—you; why, my 


grandfather, my father, would have 
looked at you as all of a mess with 
the dirt under their feet.” 

Rob’s nostrils quivered, his 
towered high; he secareely felt the 
tedium of the ascent as he turned 
again to climb. He stood on the sum- 
mit, looking seaward. The moon had 
risen, and the holy splendor of the 
world beat in awesomely. 


head 


“Say, it’s wonderful, just living, 
up here,” he breathed to himself; 
“it’s—it’s—interesting. Just living 
and looking ‘round is_ interesting 


enough, up here, by Jove.” 

The night was by far too glorious 
to ignore, and the Stingaree house 
was dark; Mary, calling on some of 
the neighbors, probably. Rob, high 
of heart, feared nothing. The sense 
was upon him that he could march 
anywhere, even over the brink of a 
precipice, scathless. 

“There must be a superb view over 
at ‘Spook House’ tonight,” he mur- 
mured. ‘TI’ll go and take a peek at it.” 

{To Be Continued Next Week.) 


The Mystery of Creaking Oak 


[From Page 358.] 
er came again we had a sort of funeral 
service for him.” 

The little old man stopped as was 
his custom at the most exciting place 
in his story. “Go on,” said Bill hoarse- 
ly, as he pointed his whipstock at him. 
“Well, there ain’t much more to tell; 
one moonlight Saturday night when 
most of the men had gone to the town 
and the rest were sound asleep, I went 
out to look at the creaking oak. I 
struck my ax against and a great chip 
fell out, I examined it and found out 
someone had made an attempt to cut 
it, and through fear of Reneau had 
replaced the chip. I felt into the hol- 
low trunk and pulled out the bill book 
that the boss had carried on that 
night. I opened it in the moonlight; 
it was empty. I felt in the hollow of 
the tree, but there was nothing there. 
Someone must have guessed that 
Reneau had a hidden treasure in the 
creaking oak, and to get it had cut 
out a great chip and carefully re- 
Placed the bill book and fitted the 
chip back into the tree. 

“Who had done it, I know not. That 
is and always will be a mystery of the 
creaking oak. Here is the bill book 
just as I found it, with some papers in 
it, that was all. He drew it from an 
inside pocket and opened it. I have 
carried it all these years, but have 
never told its story and the story of 
the creaking oak before.” As he re- 
placed it in his pocket he concluded: 
“Now you have heard of the mystery 
of the creaking oak.” Pete opened his 
knife, cut another chew from his plug 
of tobacco, and put it in his mouth. 


Know All Men By These Presents, shat in and for a valuable consideration by us received from 
each subscriber to ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, 


Said consideration being the amount paid for said subscription, we positively duarantee while his sub- 
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Stump 

Land is 
LOAFER 
Land!— 


Says the U. S. Government 


Pull Out the Stumps with the 


Stump land is safer land. Loafer land is failure land—robber land. A Remarkable 3-Year Guarantee 

It pays you mo return for taxes—it takes away half the realty value ‘i 

of the land—robs you of big money you should get and could get The Hercules is the only All-Steel Stump Puller made. We know 

if the stumps were out of your fields. Its strength. — py It for 3 ey mC the breakage of 
any casting, whether the fault is yours or the machine s, ¥ 

$100.00 for Every $1.00 invested The triple power feature gives the Hercules more pu/l than a loco- : 

Pull out the stumps! It means $100 profit for every dollar you in- motive. You can make it single or double power also. It is low- 

vest. It means a profit of $1,281 the first year and $750 every year down in construction—self-anchored or stump-anchored. No other * 

after, on 40 acres. It enables you to pull any stump in 3 to 5 stump puller, or method of clearing land, can even compare with xs 

minutes—an acre or more of stumps a day—roots and all! means the Hercules. 

a big profit from rewting your Hercules to neighbors or in doing Look at the Photos in This “Ad” 


contract stump pulling for others. It enables you to make money 3 
moving houses, barns, big boulders, etc., but the bifgest profit comes Thereare many morein my fine book—also many letters from owners 
of Hercules Stump Pullers. 


from clearing your own land, 
Let Me Send You My New Free Book and Special Price Offer at Once! 


Send me your name and address, I know my book will interest you. I know you will be 
glad to get my low price—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are writing 
in now for this very same offer. We have only a limited number of Hercules Stump 
Pullers to sell at this remarkable introductory price, so send the postal now. Let me 
tell you facts about stumps that will surprise you. I'll show you what crops 
to raise on the virgin soil where the stumps stood and lots of other infor- 
mation that I haven’t room here to mention now. 


. Just Write a Postal. Simply your name and address on a postal is all. 1 want 
to send you my book and proposition. Study it over carefully; then decide whether you are 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether 
you are going to pull them out now quickly 
with the Hercules. Address me personally. 
B. A. Fuller, Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. # 
823 21st St. 
Centerville, lowa. 


Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope Used on Hercules Pullers! 


’ It is this Yellow strand wire r at Panama on the real important work of Don't forget—it’s the Yellow strand rope that is used exclusively on the 
that won first prize at St. Louis Ex- building the canal. And experts say cable that is showing such wonderful Hercules Stump Puller — not a green 
z qeaien proving twice as good as next this Yellow strand rope is one oi the strength the Yellow strand rope that is _— strand, blue strand, white strand or red 


big helps that wili enable Uncle Sam _ beating all others on every test put to strand—but a YELLOW strand—don't 
It is this Yellow strand wire ropethat to complete the canal a whole year it, aoe, CY conditions all over the forget that—and don’t let any unscrupe- 
being used by U.S. Government _ before expected. world. And it is the Yellow strand wire lous person or company confuse you. 
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Mills Great 1913 Offer Selected Seeds 


We want every reader of this paper who is interested in the best vegetables that grow to test our seeds this year. We offer these 24 selected varieties as the best for 
all localities and will be sure to produce an abundance of vegetables, wherever planted. To readers of this paper and who mention it, we make a special price of 3c a 
package for any of the 24 varieties, all new crop. Every Package is a regular full sized one. Read what we say about each one and our Free Novelty offer below. 


Electric Beet 
One of the eartiest 
and best blood turnip 
garden beets in culti- 
vation, quality unsur- 
passed. 


All Head Early Cabbage 


A grand early solid heading 
variety Heads most uni 
form in size and shape of 
any variety in cultivation. 


Ofte 


World Cabbage 


cumfe e, We 
Ibs.« fthe Dest 
of all winter c ab »bage. 


a fee in cir 
g 30 te 
The 


quality fruit large 


Mills Imp. Ruby King 
Pepper 
sest red variet 


beauty wherever grown. 


mild flavor, 
ut yielder,. A 


Mammoth Prize Tomato 
Largest Tomato ever of- 
fered,can be trained 15 feet 
high, fruit smooth and solid, 
few seeds, handsome red 
color and 2 and 3 pound spec- 
imens are a common occur- 
rence. It is a Giant and 

always admired by all 
who see it 


Baby Golden Pop 
om 

Produces 5 to earstos 

stalk, quality the best. 


Mills Earliest Radish 


Moet beautiful var Criep 

Earliest scarlet globe variety in culti- and herd to equa t 

vation, very tender and of fine flavor, home n epring, s er ot late in fa Try 
Is a favorite wherever grown, it and you will say it ie correctly named. 


Crisp As Ice Lettuce 


One of tt toes, very smooth, 
o y ense thick, solid and heavy. free from cracks, fruit 
pr ed in grest clusters. 


Early Wonder Tomato 
ent 


Strong grower, | 
shipper, flesh rich 
very 
fur bome « 


Early Gem suet Melon 
imme ductive, good 
eced cavity 
1, rind thin vugh, and a beauty 


market 


Icicle Radish 
Snow white,crisp, 
mild flavor, very ear 
best long white Radish i A 
cultivation, 


Giant Crimson Rhubarb or Pie Plant 
A remarkable variety, fit touse early 
and continues ali summer and fall. 
Easily grown from seeds. 


Egyptian Wheat Corn Bright yell 
From India, grow to 6 stalke Fir ia * 
bus. to thea 


from one grain, great yic'der, 


Ohio Globe Onion 


e Large Red Wethersfield Onion 


Best red onion, 
bushels per acre, skin deep purple, 


yields 600 to 800 


flesh pure white, fine grain and a 
garly noe. long keeper. Our seed is unsur- 
passed. 


Mills Earliest Watermelon 
A record breaker every where, first 
in market, flesh deep red, brittle, 
deiicious flavor, and will ripen 
where others will not. Just the 
melon for the North or short sea- 
800. 


very gr: 


gardens than any other. 


True Hubbard Squash 
Well known reliable variety, flesh rich yellow, 
rained, solid, sweet and dry. 
is the best winter sort and is planted in more 


sia turnip should be 


Early Snowball or Six Weeks 
Turnip 

Farllest of all, medium size, 

white and of excellent flavor. 


garden in the United States. 


Heavy Cropping 


utabaga 
smooth 
This Hardiest, t ape, et 
prize winner every where. 


Long Smooth or Hollow 
Crown Parsnip 


One of the best, excellent 
flavor, tender, big crop- 
per. 


Golden Sugar Pumpkin 


Very early, yields 6 to 12 
toa vine, fine grain,sweet, 
excellent. quality. Just 
the one for the garden. 


100 Weight Pumpkin 
This is the big one, we have grown them 
to weigh 20) po ands 61 d specimens weigh- 
ing over 100 pounds are very common, qual- 
ity good. A wonder everywhere. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


To every Reader of this paper (who will mention it), we make a special price of 3 cents for a regular full size package of any of the 
© above 24 varieties, especially to introduce MILLS SEEDS and prove their excellent quality. You can order all the packages you can 
use at this low price from this offer and with every order for / 0 packages you can have a Novelty Free, your choice, offered below. 


THE BABY 


Hardy Hybrid Pe 


Guch se white, pink, crimson, ete., t 


e producing all colors 


ita, bloo 


ardy everyshere. 


at 
in every home, 


A very interes! ting pl 


A gigantic 


A} 


GRAPE VINE BERRY 


scarce will be a wonder in any ‘he ig} ibs 


ils 50 to 50 ft.on arbor 
rdy, fruit black, 

us. has been picked from 
rize for anyone nts very 


One of the wonders in New Berries 
troduced, nothing like it, 
tree form an 
November. 


BERRY 


grows @ 
fruits in great quantities from Juno to 


Fruit red, large and of the finest quality. 


Gloxinia, 


Our Free Novelty 


fer 
The Baby Rose, Tizered and Spotted 
Good Luck 
Clover, Grape Vine Berry and Fall 
Fruiting Tree Raspberry, will please 
anyone, and in order to prove what 
remarkable Novelties they are, we will 
give any one of them absolutely free, 
your choice, with every order for 10 
packages of seeds offered above at 3c 
per package or one of these five Novelties will be sent Free with every 10 packages ordered from this advertisement. This is the greatest bargain of the season. 


Address MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept. 32, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


4 Leaved 


ask for one at once. 
you money. 
those who ask for it. 


Our 1913 Seed and 


Plant Catalogue 


is the best Book we ever sent out. 
It offers a great varicty of Sceds, 
Bulbs, Plants and Fruits and many 
new and rare things of great value. 
It is filled with Bargains and will be 


mailed free to everyone asking for it. 


If you have not received a copy, 
It will save 
We only send it to 


Mills Earliest Everbearing 
Cucumber : 
: ee Begins to fruit early and contin- 
slicing or pickles. Just the kind : 
for home use. It's beauty. 
= = 
; A Novelty With Every Order for 10 Packages of Seeds—Take Your Choice 
is GOOD LUCK—FOUR LEAVED FALL FRUITING TREE 
pots. Blooms Ensy to grow A charming plant as easily grown in pots as a gray Just in- 
in great trusses f fall. Flowers Flowers spotted, [§ Hyacinths, Tulips, ete. Tutroduced last year, ff) luscious 


